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This part of the term seems to- be 
particularly busy. I retired to bed 
late last night after the third year 
parents’ evening, which is always a 
rather wearing occasion because of 
the options. Cecil Stonejaw, the 
head of history, was in a big argu- 
ment with some parents who wanted 
their son to do technical drawing 
instead of history next year. I must 
admit my sympathies were with Cecil 
on this occasion, since the child is in 
our upper band, but the father said 
history wouldn't help get a job, and 
Cedi said technical drawing wouldn't 
either. Things had become nested by 
9 pm when Cecil went home, saying 
that the parents’ evening was from 7 
till 9 and he had done his bit. This 
left Sybil Fordyce, the second deputy 
head, to take Cecil's place but soon 
the dispute was so bitter that she 
passed the parents on to me. 

When I finally got home Rona was 
asleep, but she had left me a reviv- 
ing slice of sausage quiche. Unfortu- 
nately it began to repeat just as I 
was about to nod oft, ana I kept 
thinking of all the arguments in 
favour of history used by the HMIs 
and which I'd forgotten to bring out. 

So I arrived in a bad temper this 
morning for a day largely devoted to 
appointing a new head of science, 
following the retirement this term of 
old Dumbleton. I knew things would 
go badly as soon as 1 saw Nicks, the 
caretaker, lurking in wait for me 
near the entrance. It appeared that 
someone had broken. into the music 
block during the night and made off 
with the new stereo equipment. The 
alarm must have sounded, but Nicks 
is in his presidential year with the 
local union branch and, due (o (he 
extra strain of office, has a doctor*' 
prescription for sleeping pills. 

“With all respect, headmaster**, 
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Headmaster’s Diary 

Smellcroft plays a small par t in appointing a new head of 
science and later has to endure some biting criticism 
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The man In the suit was busy taking their fingerprints. 

what with Mrs Nicks being deaf, and candidates began to arrive, but as I 
my own medical condition os in- went to greet them in the hall, Ced- 


saia Nicks, “if you had allowed me my own medical condition os in- went to greet I 
to let the dogs go on patrol as before, duced by. public responsibilities, I ric Moth, the 
this eventuality may well not have would urge a tdeonsideratibn of this up Virtually In 
transpired". Only the week before I edict by your good self”. To get rid put it, "all my equip 
had insisted Nicks keep his three of Nicks and his pomposities I told removed”. I told him 
enormous pet Dobermonns in their him I would think about it, and then to make do wi 
cage at night, as a result of a com- asked Mrs Snade, the secretary, to moment. I kne 


hem in the hall, Ced- live near the school, Dimpickle said; 
head of music, came “What do you seo, Mr Pile, as the 
tens because, as he! place of physics in the curriculum?” 
1 equipment has been However, when Pile went on to say 


tent has been 
e would have 


mous pet 

cage at night, as a result of a com-, asked Mrs Snade, the secretary, to moment. I knew he was veiy depen- fall foul of Jon 

plaint from a resident whose ring the police and ask them to dent on his tapes and .records and he ports Ihe modern trend for lnt"e- 

pekinese had strayed into the appear as discreetly as possible. It went off quite desolate. It made grated science. But Jonathon looked 
grounds and returned home without , does over-excite the pupils when the rather a bad impression on the uncomfortable and asked n harmless 

" *“ n T M! - 1 " 1 patrol cars come screaming up to the candidates, but Mrs Snode had some question about Pile's work in his 

dqor. . .coffee ready and Soon had them in, present school. When I tried to steer 

At this point the. first science stalled in the medical room ready for the questions on to an integrated 

a tour of the school and a meeting approach, Dimpicklc said; "well, 

■ with some other staff. Nicks stood by headmaster, these are technical de- 

• •• at his most officious, arid as another tails which we can sort out later, 

one arrived in a smart suit carrying Thank you, Mr Pile." 
an attache cash Nicks said; "This When Pile had gone out lie turned 
way, sir. That’s where they all are", to us and said, ^That's the dmp. 


However, when Pile went on to say 
how important physics and the sepa- 


pliunt from 
Pekinese had 


as a result of a com- 


a resident 
strayed ir 


whose ring the police and ask them to dent on his tapes and .recor 


to make do with chime bars for the rate sciences were, 1 knew he would 
moment. I knew he was veiy depen- fall foul of Jonathan Hnck, who sup- 


. a taQ. I told Nicks firmly, however, 
that .that was not (he issue. “As you 
' decide, doctor* said Nicks. "But 




dqor. . 

At this point 


wav, sir. mars waere they all are". to us and said, “That’s the chap. 

Soon after, I went In to address You'll never do better than that, 
the candidates, and was amazed to County-trained man too, ell, Hack? 


see the man In the suit was busy Economy with efficiency .If wc 
taking their fingerprints. I realised appoint nlm". It was clear tho others 
after a moment lhat it was a police didn’t stand ft chance, l remonstrated 
officer in plain clothes, who - due to w 

. kllAln’r ...... 1 1 r. 
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When Dimpickle leftuTT; 
offering Pile the job, l &U 
Jonathan whin he thought of a! 
afternoon's work. “Very diffiak 
James," lie said. "Old Vincent ■*' 
a hit full of himself, but he haa\ 
done a bad job for us. In-cone 
appointments save money, « 
know. Besides, lie's a party merafi 
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Delivers Dimpickle’s election addre 
ses. You can't win ’em all. We'D a 
him on 11 course, though - that i 
make nil the difference.'! wish tend 
he ns sanguine about this appolntme* 
When I got home Rona waj In 1 
great stale, and supper was a bh lit 
while she pul the finishing touches a 
her flower arrangements tbr her 03 . 
to the Ladies' Circle tomorrow, Br 
wc had a tusly Hungarian goofed; 
made with tuna fish chunks, rilT' 
Rona kept staring at her vaseraaf . 
occasionally getting up tomuf 
twig half nn inch. Suddenly she sat/ 
“Pampas grass! That's what ilk ht 
n tiny wisp will make all the 
ence. And 1 know just where ]wa[ 
get it for me. Round thebacketu«} 
to the school, next to the call Mod 1 , [• 
There was nothing for it Id G| 
trundle off in the car back to iM I 
while Rona did her flowers dra ! 
again. Fortunately l knew jut d# ■ 
Ihe grass she wanted was, ul 1 


Psychologists lose right 
to keep reports secret 



Intimate secrets confided by pupils 
and parents to school psychologists 
can now be demanded by senior 
administrators in local education de- 
partments. Educational psycho log- 


by Mark Jackson ' 

as education .service employees over- thought there was little likelihood of 
rides the code. conflict and that education officers 

The ruling is the result of a clash had a right to such information be- 
between a senior psychologist and cause they were fellow employees of £ 


partments. Educational psychotog- his chief education officer, who in- the service wiio also had children's 
ists throughut the country have sisted on seeing his files. interests at heart, 

been warned that they can no longer National union of Teachers’ But Mrs Lea Pearson, Birming- 
insist on witholdinR their files. lawyers, who were consulted by the ham’s chief educational psychologist 

Until now, the psychologists have AEP, concurred with the counsel's said that if other people started 
been able to call upon their profes- opinion obtained by the authority looking at the files “it would ham- 
sional code, which requires them to that various senior education officers string school psychology, 
treat all information given them by and advisors had a right of access to “People tell us all sort of things," 
clients - pupils or their relatives - as the files because they were in a pro- including details of illegal acts such 
confidential, and not to pass it on fessional relationship with pupils. - as incest, because we assure them it 
without express permission .from the Educational psychologists are di- won't go anv further. I even refuse 


National union of Teachers’ But Mrs Lea Pearson, Birming- 
lawyers, who were consulted by the ham's chief educational psychologist 
AEP, concurred with the counsel's said that if other people started 


clients - pupils or their relatives - as 
confidential, and not to pass it on 
without express permission .from the 
source. 

But now their professional orga- 
nization, the Association of' Educa- 
tional Psychologists, have told them 
that lawyers now rule that their duty 


as incest, because we assure them it 


Illustrations by Rosemary Harrison 

does'- whether the candidate will 
live near the school, Dimpickle said: 


the grass she wanted w, ml But now their professional I orga- 
narked in the back drive adk nation, the Association of'Educa- 

myself through the gate withajb , tiona Psychologists have told them 
It was the work of T moat*** that lawyers now rule that their duty 
round the bushes and cut ofi ib ~r “ 

Move to sa< 

noise and I turned round juituitmn 

see one of Nicks's Doiraw _ i?4. - „ — 

rushing nt me with bare fantt^ . . StclII 1 

I made a dash for the gate.** e, .. ^ * 

fng the grass and trying gwj V h Sarah Ravlhc 
beast awny at the same tune. ” i. • Dy aarail iJayilss 

torn trousers and a painful bheal .^4 chief education officer has recom- 
roar, I slammed the gate in™* : mended dismissal for the head 

and mnde for the car with am . . teacher of a special school whose 
dignity us I could manage ■ staff walked out after she was rein- 
nately it was getting dark by tw®^ slated following a period of suspen- 
lt was a most uncomfortable sion. ' 7 
back, nnd when Rona CMinJ**g . Mr RednidH . ^ HartlMi- ch i e f , jpd»w- 

wuund she thought it ougM“f| ■; tion-ortiwr w rae toHBon borough 
stichcd. But I had decided u.J 5 ■ 0 f Ealing, has said Miss Sylvia 

bo wise to keep n low proMJj * Howarth, head of John Chilton 

the whole incident. School,, should be sacked, 

that, Rona. had changed. !• . hj s recommen dation forms the 


Educational psychologists are di- won't go any further. I even refuse 
vided as to the seriousness of the to pass on this information to their 
ruling. Mr Jack Wright, - the associa- own doctors. If I could not rely on 
(ion’s president, who headed Hamp- my files being sacrosant, I woula just 
shire's school psychology service un- have to stop taking notes 
tU he retired this year, said that he altogether.” 


Will,, IWIIIII HUM O'- 

and decided not to use paropp 
nt all. , vVi 

Maurice p* 


Move to sack head 
after staff walk-out 

by Sarah Bayllss 

chief education officer has recom- running of the school and rela- 
mended - dismissal for the head tionships with staff. 

. •. teacher- of a special school .whose . Ip .mid-Jimc the education commlt- 
■ staff walked out after she was rein- tee reinstated her but staff at the 
■’ slated following a period of suspen- school refused to work with her. 
-, s sion. ' r Miss Howarth was then suspended 

| V senior assistant 

Of Ealing, has said Miss Sylvia s ® CT ®J ar X °ftbe National Association 
Howarth, head of John Chilton of Head Teachers this week com 
: School, should be sacked. finne ? J h *‘ the education officers 

[■■ ... report had recommended the sack. 

[•■■■ “* s recommendation torms the “Obviously we will continue to sud- 



Why pupils * 

Biddy Passmore. 

A shock <a In store for \ level pupils 
who receive, their results this 

morning. . ^H|jh?wKai 

A low grade in just one A level 
could mean the loss of a university 

place this year - even If the others , 

are As and Bs. . 

Is ^laWna^n^an^ Stu ty in concentration: a Hackney youngster receives holiday .tuition In 


his recommendation torms the “Obviously we will continue to sup- touaterften rcqu,rei,ientS 

.conclusion. of a private report which np rt Miss Howarth and to maintain have written 

f! Panel, which .Miss . Howtrth “'^rAnitaFoS^S’nservative 


reading in a scheme run by local libraries. 


Thank you, Mr Pile." 

When Pile had gone out he turned 
to us and said, ^That's the chap. 


with efficiency . If wc 
m". It was clear tho others 


officer in plain clothes', who - due to with Dimpickle, but without support 
iWhV interfering ways - had from Jonathan there was little I 
assumed the candidates were staff could do, I can see we shall have our 
normally, using the music block. This work cut out getting more enlightened 




• was a most unfortunate start to prb- 
; ceedbig 8 , and I was not " surprised 
, .. ! when one candidate withdrew shortly 
• ; aftef, ' ■ ' : ■ ■, 

Over lunch. ^ - Arnold. Bogwin - my 
deputy - told me that of the three 
/. . : left,. one had readily conversed with 

pupils round the school apd seemed 
: . ' ' . the sort of person we wanted. The 

iii.-iif y - VW ; good bnt p^aps .Jacked 

fc.V Vi' e*benertce, while tbe'oth'er-man. -ir 


ideas across to Mr Pile. 


TES Crossword No 11 


followed by i-Gojihcillor. Dim- 
pickle, the.;ch.alrthari 'of governors. So 
now ; we v/ere foady to: start fhe fonnal 
fnterviews.' PlmplCkle had made : 1 a 
point of ,com|ng because "science is so 
mml - , hpportant tq oyr economy’’ ,gnd it was 
' ;;dUite'aQ honbilfifo see Jonathan in the 
Wr* ^ ol « he has to spend .all his 
f . ; . •! : Jjfoe In cotintv hall jwiting reports and • 

r Sirtljtg in meetings, Doubtless this also 



Next week J 

a F. W. Kellaway on 
cube. ; - _-j 

B Extra: EFL/ESL - 
articles and rcvfows^^^ ^ 
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K*. - P ane ‘» , which Miss Howarth Mrs Anita Fopkes, a Conservative 
[L.- attended,, was adjourned without councillor and chairman of the disci- 
•T.; conclusion after five hours. It is plinary panel which has had full 

understood that staff from John Chil- • powers aelegated to it, said no final 
■ vton will attend its next meeting. ‘decision could be reached until the 
V. • . Miss Howarth was suspended on school governors had received an 
JV 'full pay by Ealing council In Febru- account of the procedlngs. The arti- 
V ary this year, while an investigation des of government of the special 
; was made into allegations about the school demanded that. 

OU research grant blocked 


warning them lhat they can only be rilK • . ; ■ 

certain of a place If they get the exact I -t| I C \\7£jk£. 
grades laid down In the offer. M MM .0 ff 

In the past, most universities used 
to “tot up" the number of points a 
candidate had scored on a scale rang- t r • ■ . « , 

tog from five points for an A to one UlUVCrSltlCS Opt 
point for an E, and admit those who . r i • r 
had reached the same score as the OUt Ol ClCflnilS 
requirements to the offer. Thus a 
high grade would offset a low one. 

Now, however, as departments feel . 


Tllk WPPk Mud lark at the 
1UW vvn Geffrye Museum 


Comment 
■Platform : 


r .! S ®* rt Lodge .... S55T of poor trainihe 5 1 W? vie ^ ' 

. . the biggest research grant the Open Dr John Ravnor. dean of the on numbers, they Bre Bivins first * . ,P I Snhrirtl -tfl Whrk 

' . ^V Br s«y educaticd faculty has ever faculty of education, confirmed that ptoces to the sixth-formers to whom I f\.,„ repQC n , c 


Now, however, as departments fed ^ ^ !j- , 

the effects of the Government's TCaCherS COlilDlaill Edinburgh Festival 
squeeze on spending and the Uni- £ .. ^ nrpviW 

vcrillv rnminlHu>i Minim /AT tA/AAT* rtOmifllV K 1/lWVlvW 


& biggest research grant the Open Dr John Raynor, dean of the 
.: y ; UruyersUy educatioh faculty has ever faculty of education, confirm 
i: ; ; . Sg| cted h , a . s be ?n stopped by the the grant had been terminal 
h • UK 8 two-thirds of the way through declined to comment further. 

: Ih, projtcl. _ - j 


ant had been terminated but they have a legal commitment. . - ■ , * , 

id to comment further. For example the popular computer (.iGStlSIIlP ' 

science department at Brunei Uni- ■ • .. . i i. ‘1^* 


Overseas news 
.Letters 
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me project. . ' ■ ; • . science department at Brunei Uni- • ... - 4 . .*?•. 'v : ... ■ 

to “ ls understood there was dis^ Dr Chapman, the project dlxecr yerslty has, even taken the -step --or, • SmD. 6 ti*i 'H'-ht • >7- vv'fJjHp 

BW^eiitover die pndemic jmiim- tor, was awarded £109,000'. Ip * 1979 . ^ Vv 16 
rwiiSf’ft 01 the Research and the for a ; three-year Investigation', info three. ® 1 JuG^e 1 ® US IX : n„ l { a .„ ' / 5 c 

Wild! ty of the testing methods, lead- . “perception of textual cohesion by will not autoniatlcally guarantee theln i HeVlBW 25 • , 

• 7 ?^ ~ Worsening relationships Within post-primary children,"' a study a place, Artq 97 

■;/ the Research team of six. • assoaated with reading fluency. Full story page 3 . » ^ 1 • * 1 . „ . «„ 5 


the Research team of six. 


a place. 

Full story page 3 


Tongue-lashing for BBC 
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Br.V - ” y!‘ ■i^eristheiiripCrtaflice attached by bur -“V.V-., :J: I l - ! 

I-:..' 1 CEO to jcicrt^irtd teyinqtogy , a? is : \ Across : 

& / PW;had inrosgedWti^o Ihent-iit .7- i -Sw?, w ,;hi 


J 


A teacher is accusing the BBC of . Mr Hartridge 
pursuing On artti-Esperanto jpolicy to reason whs ..the .an 
the extent of ' having an Esperanto he says, is operah 
banner suppressed at, ;the Royal He finally afen 
Wedding: banner for.pnly 


Making schooling 
productive 1- 


first core 


is ■ 


Arts . : 26,27 

Books 28j29 

Resources . 30*31 

Media , 32 

Headmasters’ diary, ' ; 
crosswbrd '. ; 40. 


He finally agreed to display his 
banner for pnly ■ ten seconds or so 


gototloM; 


mm 


Mr Les. Hartridge, an English and every two hpurs. But the wily Esper- T? llKllr’s TTlflQ'IC 
-Esperanto teacher at Kelsey Park antist cunningly chose the Ju pnoje- , : ■ “&• 

School. Bromley, : Kent was . in the time seconds when the Prince 1 left Cllhfi ; 


V -’o' ' reverse, alphabetical.' oriferTHe' Was' 
j vr !; 1 ' a|tCady. head pf physics at a- school In 
ich \yas:‘ closing dqwn, ■ 
r-’Sehsed fiom>,th« start.- that 


• attack . 15) 

8 C6m{m»its L , fa], 
- ring, perhftris?. i 
STuralni point ( 


iiobwli > about U Fag chewed by Oorman 

I'th^u (7) ,, houndt (7) . • 

d , quid id - . 17 Art It bo os to tie 


his way ip St. Paul’s 
my banner suppressec 


down, ,7 STuralni po^nt (5)‘ • ‘ : ' 20 No! 
start - that (?) .,.(3) 

S .■.■/rw i-.s C 'J-wi 1 Dimnickle /Wantid him: ; H Income lax return? to) •■ 2 lHe 

^ v ■ Art-' "“W ': 12 Embrace- -that : Wily • • che 


* . .. ■ undoroiood (3) : • • > 

... 19 Stalely undo - appro- 
priate lo t ruler? (8,5] 


length . banner; bearing the word prevented me 


'‘Esperanto”. 


i whole dhy the BBC t 
from making contact LOnUOu 


with forther Esperantlsts amo: 


priate lo t niler? (8,5] 
20 Not all iho. pianist pwyt 

' 21 ite wns hmoin ns a 
. chemist - over ' : half 

. Europe (7) 


Bob Doe 
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foreign/second 
ial : language 17-24 
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To wear the 
martyr’s crown 

Lothian Regional Council and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland are now locked in conflict, 
the full outcome of which will only become 
known later. In response to Mr Younger's 
ultimatum - pay back £30 million to the rate- 
payers or lose up to £47 million of Rale 
Support Grant - Lothian hnve refused to do 
anything. Grant is now to be withheld at the 
rate of £1.5 million a week. Lacking the legal 
power to raise a supplementary rate, and re- 
quiring government permission to bridge the 
gap by borrowing, Lothian will have to make 
the cuts eventually. The latest manoeuvres 
have been aimed at laying the blame for local 
cuts - the more unpopular, the better, the 
cynics will argue - squarely on the central 
Government. . 

The outcome of this week's events can only 
be watched with mingled horror and amaze- 
ment by local authorities south of the border, 
and by those who work for them in major 
services like education. 

If Lothian emerges as the leader of the 
martyrs and others like the Greater London 
Council or Sheffield follow resolutely on be- 
hind, the challenge to the Government will be 
clear-cut. Mrs Thatcher will not be the lady 
most people take her to be if she fails to take 
it up. Mr Heseltine soon has to make up his 
mind what to do - whether to go to Parlia- 
ment for yet more coercive powers on the 
Scottish model, or go on trusting in his present 
battery of sticks nnd carrots. The trouble with 
his sliding scale, which already cuts RSG to 
oyerspenders, is that he is in danger of over- 
kill. The ILEA, for example, has already been 
deprived of so much grant that the threat to 


Oscar Wilde once snid, “It is always 
a silly thing to do to give advice, but 
to give goad advice Is absolutely fat- 
al.^ One begins to' see the' truth of 
this, statement when it is related to 
the 10 years of campaigning that has 
taken place in trying to establish a 
new examination, namely the Certifi- 
cate of Extended Education, for (he 
many students* who join our sixth 
forms for whom GCE A and O level 
examinations arc totally in- 
appropriate. - 

Despite the advice, dare I say, the 
very good advice riven to the Gov- 
ernment by the Schools Council, the 
Ktohane . committee, examinations 
. boards, - principals, head teachers, 1 
administrators, professional unions; 
and countless teachers in the class- 
room on the need for this examina- 
tion, for some inexplicable reason 
. , the Government is proposing to axe: 
the CEE together, wUn other non- 
. specified examinations at 17-plus. and 
substitute some vocationally .orien- 
tated examination within a single 
■ structure. ' •„ . ; 

However, the. purpose of mv .arti- 
. cle, even at this, late stage, is to raise 
thlsiippodant issue yet agajn in the' 
mmds of those entrusted with advis- 
ing Ministers of State ; about major 
education^ innovations to persuade 
them . to; ponder yet again on the 
. powerful, argument and indisputable' 
.'evidence made by practising edtica- 
syi ' ^ e b { ?w. ,, s | xth T 

— *-— .jthe prbpc “ 
Qeparimen 
nee in its 
tis is - -hot' 

3EE' 

Tpr : 


withhold still more would not cut much ice. 

If. on the other hand, the local authorities 
cave in and make cuts of the order which Mr 
Younger is demanding, then all local services 
are in for another hammering. 

What must give Mr Heseltine pause are the 
campaigns now being mounted by Tory- 
controlled local authorities like Buckingham- 
shire and Somerset. Because of the arbitrary 
use of 1978-79 as tile base year for the Gov- 
ernment’s demand for a 5Vi per cent cut. these 
counties find themselves branded as overspen- 
ders, These are counties which of 1978-79 had 
already cm back a long way - too far in many 
respects. Three years later, far from counting 
to them for righteousness, their earlier thrift 
has made it impossible for them to get any- 
where near the Government’s 1981-82 target. 

Now, armed with the testimony of Price, 
Waterhouse Associates, the international firm 
of chartered accountants, Buckinghamshire 
will try to prove to the Secretary of State that 
there is no feasible way in which it can meet 
his standard, even alter more damaging mid- 
year cuts have been piled on. 

The Department of Environment will have 
to respect this argument, backed up, as it is, 
with evidence of population rising against the 
national trend. But the more Mr Heseltine 
presses - and the more exceptions he has to 
allow - the sooner the balloon goes up with 
the truly recalcitrant, left wing, authorities 
who quite relish proving their credentials by 
taking on Whitehall. 


Getting in and 
getting on 

The publication of A level results this 
weekend signals the start of the most trauma- 
tic competition for higher education places 
since Robbins. Soon, aspiring students will 
know whether missed grades have cost them 
places, or whether clearing will offer second 
chances. And the rest of us will know better 



how far the Government's cuts in higher 
education spending, as interpreted by the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, have already cast 
their blight on the nation's academic sixth- 
formers in this peak year. 

For 18-year-olds who believe that their fu- 
ture success and happiness depend on the 
events of the next four days, it may be salu- 
tory - win or lose - to consider what happened 
to the class of ’77. As official figures for 1980 
shortly to be published show (page 00), 7.6. 
per cent of last summer's university graduates 
were still believed to be seeking permanent 
employment at the end of the year (compared 
with 4.4 per cent the year before), and the 
percentage of still unplaced polytechnic gradu- 
ates had jumped from 5.8 to 9.4 per cent over 
the same period. The university careers advis- 
ers expect the position to be worse for this 
summer's graduates. 

Until these figures appeared, it had looked 
as If graduate job prospects were holding up 
pretty well against the rising ride of unem- 
ployment. The conventional wisdom, sup- 
ported by statistics on subsequent income, has 
been that higher education was a worthwhile 
investment. Is this ceasing to be so? 

The first observation to be made is that 
graduates could not expect indefinitely to be 
immune to the ills that the rest of the popula- 
tion and its economy are heir to. And few will 
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doubt that they still hnve „ hcadl^j 
it means lowering expectations ■ ‘H 
It is also worth analysing degree sublm ' 
pointer to job-seeking success, ft*?** 
expected that men arts graduates would i 
the going hardest (13.5 percent jobffi 
pared with women studying the sam^ 
- who may have- so.Me/fo? Lc re »- 
i or the applied scientists (5.3 per «?! 
whom everybody knows the country S 
But surely pure scientists are fairly 
too. and their record for 1980 barely W 
puce with the outmoded social scientiv 
if relevance is to be the criterion in these & 
times, K would be easier to keen few, 
■hat dogma if , hc overaF^V 
polytechnic graduates, in sp i te of a |. 
r links with industry, were not worse iM 
. university graduate figure. 
t The lesson to be drawn from this bv ft 
. hopeful class of '81 is that higher educat 
regarded simply us u short-term invest!* 

. may prove to be a disappointment, hut it n 
. probably still pay off economically, in ibcl& 

. run. That it pays off in other, less tainS ' 
| but not less important ways, goes viiW 
I saying. In a world where the whole nttsrod' 
i. employment and its part in the social swtsafc* 
i under searching review, it may be theta' 
once again, to reemphasize the lasting cultw/i 
benefits of higher education. f 
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And after A levels? A look at the prospects for sixth-form leavers Job fears 

Right grades a must for campus places * 


by Biddy Passmore 

More than 200,000 A level candi- 
dates up and down the country will 
get their results this morning. 

Those who get the precise grades 
demanded in conditional offers from 
universities - tougher this year, be- 
cause there are more than 6,000 
more home applicants - have no 
need to fear. Despite some early 
rumblings from universities hardest 
hit by the recent allocation of cuts, 
such as Aston, all universities have 
now promised to honour their con- 
ditional offers. 

But as reported on page- . one, 
will honour them only if the grades 
are precisely right. Any downward 


even if it is offset by high grades in 
others, may get candidates relegated 
to the reserve list. 

The chances of a university place 
for those sixth-formers who fail to 
make the grade or who have simply 
left their application late are slim. 
The universities have already made 
9,000 more conditional offers this 
year than last. Very few successful 
candidates will turn down a place 
when there are few job alternatives. 
It therefore seems certain that far 
fewer places than usual will be left 
for the clearing system run by the 
Universities Central Council on 


variation in one or two subjects, Last year 


Admissions (UCCA). 
Last year about 24,01 


,000 candidates 


Bank slams till shut on major 
source of jobs for leavers 


No comment 

‘Dear Sir, Further consideration hss l» 


given to this application for financial asss&a 
but I regret that this course is not cot dU 
to be appropriate* to the current iocd ufe, 


and financial assistance has not been gmd 
Yours faithfully, Dir&Hrof Edited*.' - 
Reply to a teacher from ff^Undon bow# 
applying tq attend the recent^™ m y 
The Centre for the Study of Comjtak® 
Schools on “Schools- & Employment inty 
1980s’ 1 , dealing especially with unempiojwv 
and the school responses to It. 


by Bob Doe 

One of the biggest single sources. of 
employment for school leavers was 
slashed this year by more than three 
quarters. The main banks will take 
on only 6,000 or 7,000 new recruits 
instead of their usual 30,000. 

This cut is mainly the result of 
over-recruitpient by banks in recent 
years. During the recession staff tur- 
nover has been much lower than 
normal and the banks have been 


following year m th 
pupils leaye school. 


The Midland Bank has put a ban 
on all further recruitment for the 
time being whereas in 1979 they took 
on 6,000 school leavers. National 
Westminster are taking on only 2,000 
compared with 8,000 last year, Barc- 
lays 2,500 instead of 7,000 and 
Lloyds 2,000 instead of 4,000. 

' Personnel officers from the banks 
will continue to visit schools to talk 
about opportunities in banking in the 
coming year however. Usually, four 
O levels are the minimum require- 
ment. 


applied for places through clearing, 
of whom 9.000 got places - nearly 10 
per cent of the total intake. This 
year relatively few will be successful 
as universities which have received 
harsh treatment from the University 
Grants Committee use the opportun- 
ity to make last-minute cutbacks 
without breaking legal commitments. 

UCCA faces a massive task, os it 
swings into the most hectic part ol 
the operation of matching universi- 
ties' requirements with applicants' 
achievements. In all, it has received 
more than 163,000 application forms 
this year, 150,000 from home stu- 
dents and the rest from overseas. 

Its task is made more difficult by 

Universities 
opt out 
of clearing 


the fact that, just as the axe comes 
down on university spending, the 
number of 18-year-olds in Britain is 
reaching its peak. Between L980-81 
and 1982-83. it will rise from 906.000 
to 914.000 before falling away again. 
Yet the UGC wants numbers in uni- 
versities to drop from (heir- present 
total of 265,000 to 248.700 "by 19B4. 

The university vice-chancellors' 
committee has estimated that this 
will make the age participation rate - 
i.e. the percentage of 18-year-olds in 
universities - fall from 8.7 per cent| 
in 1979-8U to 7.5 per cent oy 1984, 
which means that one in seven candi- 
dates will have been deprived of 
places by that date. 


High street 
information 
on courses 


stands firm 

by Willis Pickard 

Still defying the government’s de- 
mand for spending cuts, Lothian re- 
gion is set to lose £47 millions in 
Rate Support Grant and must make 
immediate savings to avoid a cash 
crisis. The decision this week by the 
Labour- controlled council of Scot- 
land’s second largest region which 
includes Edinburgh will mean a re- 
duction by half of the weekly RSG 
payment of £3 million from next 
Wednesday. 

Amid glum predictions of redun- 
dancies - not least among teachers - 
the council rejected a compromise 
plan by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, Mr George Younger, 
under which the penalty of 
£47 million would be reduced to 
£30 million if that sum were repaid to 


rate-payers. But by 25 votes to 23 
the council decided on Tuesday 
against any change in the rate level. 


Platform 


Subject for reexamination 

by William Frearson . ;. 


to a balanced curriculum. In off y 
circumstances, there Is ' no -fe« f ' 
— .uihy -th e CEE could not be ofM» . 

— . — a groupcd-caursa-with^oitalfl L 

__ . ponents of the course being 

I ■■ unit misses which will ofve enlfY* L 


plishod, then it would be H 
and a major step forward, 


g^sassfis tos&ssxtf crs-SSa 

tt&jsrgsm 


j a pp laud p {ward system which education by taking t»ura.s which amDl T ns Qnu r S 

have al W been enables students to collect units until jmorove their basl -3 mfl y be aB juried as M' 

concerned with comparability arid they have the requisite number of skills h^ln nB account for their wide' (iiwwg 

national standards and have under- passed to proceed to higher levels of enhance theif a A 0 Whnt wc necd now ,s 2. a f fS 

taken niter-board cross moderation qualification within the same subject wUl^lot enrol Ta^S vocational examination, 

exercises in a number, of: subjects area.' For certain students set On a tionnl miSm 5 ? 1 , v ,. ca ' nble national frmncwqrx in 

since 1974. In 1980, the boards com- -particular career path, this is an ex- ' wSf press for reoeatCd f he P resent examinations gUjjj 

missioned a survey into tests of num, | Client approach - . level «SL E ? 0 including CEE fit ah agreed 

eraev and communication eurrently - - . «cn.. ... leve^rourses that offer little chance criteria. Given national Va» 

available for the 16 ta 18 ago rapgc fi y the same token, there are _ ccess ’ • - this will then command recoQ 

and hflVft linHurfotAti liirtft lh IU&I1V m mtr dvfh fnrmo tdlk 1 111S UniifiOQV SmtifiAn mill nn> ha Anri All crfii*ni65 Wf 


since 1974 
missioned 



by Sandra Hcmpel 

Some universities will not use the 
clearing system at all this summer, 
and others confirm they will be tak- 
ing a tougher line on conditional 
offers. 

Brunei’s department of computer 
science has written to applicants ex- 
plaining that, unlike previous years, 
high point scores will not necessarily 
guarantee a place. Two grade *A's 
and one grade ( D’ will not automati- 
cally satisfy a conditional offer based 
on three grade ‘C’s. 

Bristol University will be taking a 
tougher line with candidates holding 
conditional offers and will probably 
not go Into clearing this year. Bristol 
normally griif l0-^0 students through' 
the clearing system. 

At Exeter a special committee 
chaired by the vice chancellor Is In 


Sixth-formers who get a pleasant or 
unpleasant surprise when their A 
level results drop through the letter 
box can go along to their Local 
Advisory Office for help. 

These 6-700 centres, which 
together form the Government's 
Further Education Information Ser- 1 
vice, can be found in each major 
town or city, usually in the careers 
office. They have officers to give 
advice and lists, updated every fort- 


permamenl session to vet all requests 
fk-om departments to vary the terms 
of conditional offers. (c The answer 


eraev and rommunieption iririintiy' ... . rourses that offer little chance criYerla;" Given ^ wttafil ValJJg 

available for the 16 ta 18 ago rapgc B y the same token, there are _ ccess ' ■ - this wfU then command rccopjj 

and have undertaken further vifotk ih many students in our sixth forms with 1|!1S unhappy solution will not be and acceptance. All schemes *^ 
Grade definitions iq' written English, tip .desire or inclination to restrict p^ptod by teachers and adminislra- contain a common core .o*, 

Both these tasks hpve .important im- their options or. study in a. narrow a . nd consequently great pressure and then students would. na«"J 

plications for thbse : entrusted: with ^cational sense. They have followed o# put* on to the examining 'Opportunity to "pick and ja 
the dqsign of npWV examinations. CSE courses, lq their secondary p, aards - now operating in groups fpr different curricular’ elemfljMJ 

Leitets / from;, iriaqy . schools and school? and now wish to gain further tbe . CQmtnon. system at. 16-plus to appropriate arid continued firr 

colleges Tecelved! by the CSE Boards appropriate qualifications m order lo ticvise sqihe CEE type of examina- guidance, ~_. l 

aU'make uhe same point - proposals P rt **cd to higher education or in- tio J whicb will be more desirable By this method. Vre ^ ove i°2s! 

"y. orientated replace- dee P. ueed the necessary certification ““ meaningful for these. candidates, the worry that thq prp^V 'f 

on. a. particular cireer, . , Tbp cost of the government prop- examination will be too parj^ 

ffiSfiJi' : ac ^ isitioh Gf a number: of ’ osals. wilij probably ■ be ; Very : expem jjjM ■ to the concept ^ 'Aj $ 

w sjxtti fprip fpr a CEE certificates at a minimum of ■ tiVe, and tin these days of financial day and . age could 

it feuible to ‘uggMt yct 

tent . ensendered oy the prop®* 


examina- guidance. 


:mense value..! As preparation fpr (he 


is ; already 


Sculpture prize: Rose Cox, aged 24, of St Martip’s School pf Art, won this 
years £750 Sykes Prize with her sculpture, “Researches from Nature”. 

Defence group set up 
after four are suspended 

Merseyside', mised? because of the stand they bad 
i dwjenee commiticei to' taken against exceptive official: and 
support four of theiif colleagues sus-‘ urtofficial corporal punl&ment at the 
Pjnded from Litheriahd High school. 

oc ‘ , ooi. . Governors of the school have 

... .Utnerland was . named by the anti- , brought six new charges against Mi 
®jmng gmtip-STOPP earlier this year! Cofkhh.! These are said to include 
«.a school with one, of the highest allegations -of unprofessional con- 
: records in Britain after one of duct, publicising events at the school 




will normally be ‘no’”, said a 
spokesman. 

Manchester will not vary the terms 
of offers and will not go Into clearing 
this year, while Sussex Is hoping to 
reduce Intake by 50 students through 
tougher policies oii conditional offers 
and forfeiting lta normally small re- 
liance on clearing. 

Sheffield and Leeds might not go 
Into clearing, at least In some depart- 
ments, while East Anglia, Keele, . 
Reading and Cardiff expect to make 
less use of the system. 

,( l think the crunch is coming for 
UCCA", said one registrar. “In the 
long terra the syslem must change. 
Clearing might well disappear or less 
dependence on it might lead some 
admissions tutors to 'rule the condi- 
tions of their offers much tougher 
and then hope to pick iip some really 
first-class candidates from Clearing If 
their Intake falls short”. 

, Calling on universities to stand . up 
to the Gtfrenjmenti .Bank Hastings, 
Natfonal 

president, said "The hopes of many 
thousands of young people who are 
relying on the clearing system for a 
university place will he dashed as a 
result of universities 1 hasty and timid 
decisions.” THES 


night, telling young people what adv- 
anced courses in polytechnics and 
colleges are still available. And they 
are open now. 

Three weeks ago, there were plen- 
ty of vacancies left on courses rang- 
ing frdm 'accountancy to urban plan- 
ning. Taking subjects nt random, 
there were still vacancies at 24 
polytechnics in electrical engineering, 
at nine polytechnics and two colleges 
in accountancy, seven polytechnics 
and 11 cql leges In French, 13 
polytechnics and seven colleges in 
psychology and 21 polytechnics and 
two colleges in law. 

Thus for those who do much bel- 
ter in their A levels than expected, 
there are still plenty of opportunities 
- and some Local Advisory Offices 
also contain information on universi- 
ty places available through clearing. 

In all, polytechnics expect to admit 
between 30,000 and 35,000 new stu- 
dents to degree courses this autumn, 
a slight increase on last year. Since 
the polytechnics and colleges have 
no equivalent to UCCA, applications 
for places are made .much .later, 
nearly half coming in after Easter. 
Registrars must therefore gamble 


So far no package of council 
spending cuts to meet the cash short- 
fall has been put forward. Ati 
attempt is being made to borrow 
money from outside sources to meet 
the deficit, but in Scotland that 
needs government permission, which 
would not be forthcoming for any- 
thing like the full amount of lost 
RSu. Levying a supplementary rate 
is not nllowea under Scots law. 

Public service unions, including 
the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, which represents three-quarters 
of Scotland’s teaching force, have 
given notice that they 'Will take in- 
dustrial action if the council embarks 
on a cuts programme. A document 
prepared by eight unions last month 
suggested that a budgetary cut of 
£4(T million halfway through the year 
could be achieved only oy sacking 
between 11,300 and 13,600 em- 
ployees. A cut of £20tnillion would 
mean job losses' of between 5,600 
and 6,0110. 

The document estimated that up 
to 3,800 teachers and janitors would 
hnve to go to achieve the £40 million 
target, and lust under 2,000 to help 
save £20 million. The unions concede 
however thut redundancies would 
not be applied on a strictly pro rata 
basis across the. council s staffing 
strength. 

• Early stages in the battle over 
next year's rate support grant hove 
revealed that the Government is pre- 
pared to shift policies in favotir of 
the inner cities and particularly Lon- 
don, writes Sarah Bayllssi 

For example, officials have 
apparently accepted an argument 
from town hall leaders that black 
children ahd ! the socially disadvan- 
taged in big cities cost more to edu- 
cate tljan was recognized (his year. 


a 6n the number of offers they / • na^r frhm th#> 

make. But, after today', re- 


suits come out, ail will have spaces 
left. 

• A level candidates who learn that 
their grades may be too low to se- 
cure the university place' offered , are 
reminded by the Central Register 

I /.I TT...„, .LI., ...a.1.1 *U.I 


Grants. Working Group - made lip of 
local officers and central officials - 
the weighting for non -white children 
and- children corn outside the United 
Kingdom has been doubled; 

,. TTiere /are? four Other important 


'colleges .. and' institutes of higher 
education. 

Vacancies also exist on Bachelor 
of Education courses in institutes 
and polytechnics but besides usual 
degree requirements candidates must 
have .0 levels ip maths and English, 


Reprimanded head quits 

A head teacher -.who was repri- dqc{ with two girl pupils on a schobl 
manded by his 1 local education au- trip to Switzerland had cleared himj 


Whitehall's notional assessment of 
what local authorities need to spend 
and ere a key part of the new block 
grant distribution of rate support 
grant. They matter because councils 
who spena' over their GRE's lay 
themselves open to penalties. 

Taken together, the five, changes 
cut theebunty councils GRE total oy 
roughly £25m while the' London 
boroughs stand to gain £3m and the 
Inner London Education Authority 
ts a bis boost to its GRE of nearly 


High School, :a qliked Their decision was 1 later u 



ployee 
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Initiative and flexibility are cited as big employment assets 

Graduate job prospects gloomy but . . . 


by Biddy Passmore 

The unemployment picture, which 
darkened last year, will be blacker 
still for this summer’s graduates, up 
to a fifth of whom may still be 
seeking jobs at Christmas. 

However, last year’s increase was 
not so steep as university careers 
officers had feared. Official figures 
for 1980, to be published next week, 
show that 7.6 per cent of last sum- 
mer’s 67,000 university graduates 
and 9.4 per cent of the 19.000 
polytechnic graduates were still be- 
lieved to be without a job on De- 
cember 31, compared with 4.4 per 
cent and 5.8 per cent the previous 
year. Ft had been widely expected 
that the figures would double. 

For this year, Mr Tony Raban. 
chairman of the Association of 
Graduate Careers Advisory Services, 
has predicted a 50 to 100 per cent 
jump in the graduate unemployment 
rate, bringing the level to between 
15 and 20 per cent. 

But Mr Brian Putt, director of the 
Central Services Unit for University 
Careers Advisory Services (CSU), 
thinks that may be unduly pessi- 
mistic. 

“The situation will almost certainly 
be worse than 1980, " he agreed this 
week. “But we’re hoping there’s still - 


enough activity around that 20 per 
cent won’t be reached. After all, we 
are talking about people with initia- 
tive who are less static than other 
groups of people looking for jobs. 
And graduate unemployment is nev- 
er going to be anywhere near the 50 per 
cent for school-leavers.” 

He said the position for this sum- 
mer’s graduates appeared to have 
picked up at the last minute, perhaps 
because some employers had been 
too uncertain about their prospects 
to plan ahead. But many more 
graduates were leaving the country 
to rake temporary jobs abroad. 


The CSU publishes a fortnightly 
list of vacancies at this time of year, 
which still has several hundred job 
opportunities on it. They are a 
mixed bag, with electronic engineer- 
ing the only major sector where the 
demand for graduates is still clearly 
not satisfied. But, surprisingly, every 
employer still offering a job is inun- 
dated with applications. 

What advice can Mr Putt offer to 
last-minute job-seekers? “Employers 
want people who demonstrate in- 
cisiveness and analytical power - and 
if that spills over into not being 
afraid of numerate activity, let that 
be known." he says. “It doesn’t mat- 


Hew the picture blackened between 1B7S and 1990 

1976 19 BO 

New graduates believed jobless al December 31 Universities % 44 * 7fi 

Polytechnics &8 8.4 


New graduates Jobless at December 31 Universities 4 9 a i 

at ih mb whose destinations were known Polytechnics 73 iia 

m^^rtOii hlflhSf Pr ° P ° rtton <Z0%1 01 DmUiatw man univwtfly graduatM ( 10 %) do no! raves! 


New graduates believed 
Jobless at December 31 
19S0 Men 

Women 
1079 Men 

Women 


How university graduates fared according to eex and subject 


Arts subjects 
No. % 
790 13.5 
820 9.4 


Social studies 
No. % 
1.009 9.1 
626 7.4 
652 6.8 
325 6.3 


Pure science Applied science 


No. % 
1,040 9.6 
381 6.5 
623 6.4 
21B 4.6 


No. 

608 S3 
69 8.3 
221 2.4 
26 3.3 


rtfaw: Rflwa aia not ■valfabta far potytechnlos In ■ oomperable farm. 


Volunteers urged: stay out of 
school meals service 

by Mark- Jackson 


ter what subject you’ve read, the 
important thing is to be fairly flexi- 
ble - although that doesn't override 
specific requirements, of course. It’s 
a good idea to pul some imagination 
into the way you present your cover- 
ing letter ana to have four or five 
applications going at once. 

One group of graduates who seem 
to be flexible is women. Last year's 
female graduates did slightly better 
than their male counterparts in the 
employment stakes. At universities, 
.7.8 per cent of women were still 
unemployed six months after gradua- 
tion, compared with 8.8 per cent of 
men (the difference at polytechnics 
was much smaller). And in arts sub- 
jects where unemployment was high- 
est, only 9.4 per cent of women 
university graduates were jobless com- 
pared with 13.5 per cent of men. 

With the decline in teacher train- 
ing, which used to account for well 
over half of the women taking furth- 
er studies, it bad been feared that 
prospects for women might become 
worse than those for men. But 
women have moved into other pro- 
fessions, like law and accountancy - 
and they tend to be more willing tq 
consider jobs like secretarial work 
which men rule out. 


Voluntary organizations are being 
warned not to get involved in provid- 
ing school, meals in areas where 
education authorities are cutting the 
service. The warning comes from a 
working parly set up by the National 
Council of Voluntary Organizations. 

Its report strongly condemns the 
authorities who have stopped offer- 
ing full meals, and says that the 
alternatives are failing to meet the 
health needs of children and hamper- 


filUK., t.jr.raLiw \ij .n. .....l CimcM b, Oil. 

in schoiM kitchens. Cl uMe am wins the National Association of Youth Clubs' tug-of-war bham- 


• . . pidflSUjp. 

Councils braced for Heseltine’s new law . . , 

Legislation to curb the finnnrial in. v: • 


dg»n<lence of English local govern- th«£feintK amy*^ T a ,. bou L t *! ,e ° quarters of aI! councils 

.?BW SU°-wfthra e a d & 8 °«f™cttat“rirhin iust a f J* un! * ° f the 

weeks , according to leading Con- weeks we will be enaased in J™ Wf Ian Coutts > chairman of the majority of Conservative controlled 
servauves in the focal authritTes. S qm* on his maS^ tf C * T R ” ar > ce committee,. . .who authorities have made every effort to 

Such moves - the precise details of [^vill leader d Mr blamed Ubour authorities for irres- reduce spending.” 

which are not yet known - are being council Sussex county ponsfole high spending, thereby But, he said, Labour-controlled 

^PP55 ed ’ a,m ° st without ex- in June. Mr Michael Heseltine P^mpting the Government to take authorities had actually increased 

r^n!i^^ioHS 0nS p r + V L Qt,V A 8nC ^ the Environment Secretary had said aCt i^ n ‘ w , their expenditure, almost without ex- 

repre sen ta lives of the. Association of th#* L' « . a The revised budgets exercise this centum. He suoDectnrt it 


* “do. - 1 c e 

Mr Ln Lovin', Conservative lead- Ihori™, “nd n HfeS 9 Xto ' i fh' 
. er of the ACC. and ehairotan.of the oSf 

policy committee said at an executive cies. ,,M ■ 8 s P ena,n 8 P 011 * 


ing the . Government to take authorities had actually increased 

their expenditure, almost without ex- 
revlsed budgets exercise this ception. He suggested it was their 
r; which asked councils to fault that the Government was nnw 


summer; which asked councils to fault that the Government was now 
spend 5.6 ncr cent less this year than resorting to legislation. 


I ' I MM VAWbUltie 

council meeting last week t|iat he 


government at a meeting with Mr Tom Government agaPhst any further en- fi al ? he had that they had a right to pursue 

'. : ’ ; scon tBe preliminary budget returns the policies on- which they were 


spend 5.6 per cent less this year than 
In 1978-79, wpuld not have been 
necessary “if all local authorities 
were responsible.” 


resorting to legislation. 

Mf Dennis Pettit, Labour leader 
of Nottinghamshire pointed out that 
it was ACC policy to oppose spend 
ing targets for individual authorities 


. . and two put up a spirited challenge 


elected, regardless of such targets. 

He feared that drastic .legislation 
was imminent, "Do you really think 
that what they’re doing to Lothian 
today they won’t do, to England and 
Wales tomorrow?.” 

Mr John Stanch ffe, a T6ry mem- 
ber from Hampshire, said the future 
of local government- was at stake. He 
feared that the Government would 


1 The mother of n 16-year-old auj 
boy is fighting to keep her son fa.i 
school she helped to found and wbu! 
named after him. I 

Mrs Pat Minshull of Mash* 
Merseyside, helped to raised 
thousand pounds to build the J 1 
place residential school in Soulhw 1 
which was opened in 1974 j, 1 
named Peterhouse after her son • 
She only Ienrned of the authorin' 
decision to stop paying the £6 ft 
yearly discretionary grant in Jila! 
seven weeks before the end of term 1 
She was heartbroken because Pel®!' 
had been making such good «i' 
ress. " 

Mrs Minshull enlisted the help off 1 
Sir Harold Wilson who is the painu !: 
of the school and she appealed lott j 
Mark Carlisle, against tne dedste. f 
As her son needs constant suani 1 
sion, she has given up her job u i 
secretary. 

Mr Ian Smith, deputy chief educa- 
tion officer of Sefton, said this wd 
that the authority was "anxious not 
to strike attitudes at this stage*. “Wt ; 
are open to the Secretary of State's 

S uldance and we are very grafcfel to 
ave an independent ana objects 
assessment of the situation,” he sad. 

. The Advisory Centre for Etfao- 
tion, the pressure group, and Misd, 
the campaign raKmental health, re- 
cently launched a cWiaign remind 
ing parents of their nfehTth bn 
their children educated upjj»J9. 

Mencap, the National Society-^ 
Mentally Handicapped Children and 
Adults, has written to all edneata 
authorities asking them about tbs 1 
policies on offering places In school 
or further education colleges 8\ 
handicapped children - beyphtf 16. 1 
i s clear from replies that 'a* 
education authorities aft unable « 
unwilling to -allow children to * 
educated until 19. 

-j- ' 

Language 

horizons 

broadened; 

Gujarati will be on offet. lo-^ 
yeor pupils of a north London km? 
when they start the new terra m 
September. 

Alrendy 25 pupils of Alpe™* 
High School in Wembley, Br»J 
have opted to learn It and they caw 
take H up to O level* • ^ 

The school's head of Enrishj Jr 
Sue Crump, Is at 'present tit I®* 
studying Gujarati at Abmedbad uw 
versity. 

She had already started to kw 
the language last year before 
awarded a travelling scholarship t ? 
‘tHb^GoldsmiUi’s Gompany. • 


;•« ..reasonable and impracticable". *.v ' ^ be,aw - A. spokes 



Mr Tom King. jujifQr minister, told 


* -r-W; .1 ,. :/,; : ■ , kx” 1 ! ^ : wmnuiie.qg ; __ ■ V.v y . mo sbv- the r stand nu taniets " ; '< '. 

tduda* ..The county's case, how baiked by S9id;^^uckftghamshire. , ,'n, is underetooith'ata 


.’ .'till 


: ,cbvimy ; spokwiphn; shiti J this ^She! m! 


I, pH m ^ lCs by ft local .focom? Qt bolt 'tax 
now seems unlikely because of diffo- 
-oased rent objection. ministers'. This'. 
SS' Priinh Minister, for example, i? fun- 
1 : dameiitally oppo^d' tp ahy ;tiew ih-l 


WiU UU 1 U 1 IUIU 1 3 VlUimjBUJ. 

Mrs Janet Dunn, heW^ai 
ton, said Ms Crump would, ftpuL . 
her .post as , head of 
would also be responsible ™ r .P^ffL 
ing materials for teadiijig QwJ * 
there W$re: very, few pit. tne o**® 1 . 
the moirient., , ■ .. \ 

' Hie school had ilways 
terested In .mpther. tongpe teacw 
as one-third bf the PppllS ^ 
Jarati at hpme, Mrs Dunn said-. ^ 
and ' Gujarati -l«“ nB . h ??- rt Mbe 
offered after: school as gie 
school’s yoqth , dub activities;.-. ^ 

was. pleased that Guforatl fO u '° ■ 

introduced info . the: timet4o ,e ‘ 

Science issued:, a circular .lHst 
remitidingi local authorities 
duties' packer the EEC directive^ 
educating 1 Ihe' ch.fld re h , o* ' j? ^ t et- 




woricers. in .tnis -couniry i. - 
'> preted as «| including -..enlWten' ■ . 

*, countries other than the 
’ Market and those who 
■ tie here pertpanejitly. .The 
s required member states .ifo gjjj 
5 these children to ischodk - «jj gg 

them the Iangtiage of foe;hpst 

1 try. More (fOntroversIdly, 

them ; to i promote the., ■ teaching , 
i;, mother/tOngup and cultuft*; -'•/ 

V ! ■■■ ‘/j.. X 
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Teachers of ‘expansion 
era’ least satisfied with 
training, says survey 

by Bert Lodge 

Teachers who qualified between of 1965: “. . . the current rapid ex- 
1969-74 - when the rapid expansion pansion of the intake into' the col- 
of colleges reached its peak - are leges of education unaccompanied by 
more dissatisfied with their training a parallel increase in the facilities For 1 
than any other group qualifying in housing and training will undoubted- 
the last 40 years, according to re- ly result in falling standards of 
search by a Trent Polytechnic lec- teacher training." 


Dr Bassey remarks: “This seems I 
It is only with preparation to teach to be borne out by the present sur- 
science that the 1969-74 group are vey. Happily the assessment of the 
more content than the remainder of 1975-78 generation is more favour- 
the sample. able than assessments of the period 

All age groups agree that the of expansion." 
leaching of gifted children was the His findings show that this group 
most neglected area in their course, are more satisfied with every aspect 
Dr Michael Bassey, reader in of training than were the 1969-74 
education . asked 131 primary group. “This accords with an im- 
teachers what they thought of their pression of recent improvements in 
college training. The earliest came the professional side of teacher 
out of college in 1942, the latest in education. This new emphasis on 
1978, professional studies has followed the 

While just over half thought it had academic emphasis of the expansion 
been good, 46 per cent classified it years.” 


e that the of expansion, 
-en was the His finding 


able than assessments of the period 
of expansion." I 

His findings show that this group 


been good, 46 per cent classified it years.” 

only as middling or inadequate. One element of training valued 
When the sampling was broken highest by the 1975-78 group is 
down into 22 specific questions - on aavice from class teachers. By con- 
the effectiveness of their training in trast the 1942-61 group rated this 


11IK W1IJ1UIV1I IV I WHVf MV “H1UU1 augilllj IlnN uviivtivm 

other subjects across the cuni- in the sample alt 
1, handle slow learners or gifted majority of all group: 
ren and keep order in class - Advice from coll 


although a good 
ups rated it highly, 
ollege tutors Was 


teaching children to read, do sums, slightly less beneficial than did others 
take other subjects across the curri- in the sample although a good 
culum, handle slow learners or gifted majority of all groups rated it highly, 
children and keep order in class - Advice from college tutors Was 
those qualifying between 1969-74 thought less impressive by all but the 
held the poorest view on every area oldest group. While three-quarters of 
but one, the teaching of science. the 1942-61 group thought this had 
Those al college between 1942-61 been good as did half of the 1963-68 
had the most favourable . recollec- group, about 60 per cent of students 
lions. This was a period of only from 1969 onwards could only clas- 
leisurely expansion, in spite of the sify their tutors’ advice as middling 
inevitable boost in recruitment when or inadequate. 


but one, the teaching of science. 
Those at college between 1942-1 



f'i 


the war ended. From about 9,000 


conclusion, Dr Bassey 


teachers- a year coming out in 1947, points out that although the opinions | 
the figure increased to about 18,000 of 131 teachers are “rhther a small 1 
by 1961. , window for surveying 40 years of 

But then the system virtually ex- teacher training" quantitative evi- 
ploded. In the . next 10 years, the dence of teacher opinion about train- 
, .output more than doubled, reaching n j ns - a extremely sparse. 

42,000 a year by 1972. Dr Bassey T — 

points out that satisfaction of stu- 13 J primary , teasers’ oplnlojis aboui 
dents with their training went doWn iheir collie training* By Michael Bas- 
in proportion and quotes a National sey. Centre for Educational Research 
Association of Schoolmasters 'report Trent Polytechnic, Nottingham. 5Qp. 


Third World schools 

By Hilary WUce 

Education. In the developing world is and -1970s. 1 
threatened by the worsening econo- 1 population pro 
mic climate of the 1980s. of lnadeauate 


Higher oil prices, slower industrial 
growth and changing international 
trade patterns are forcing govern- 
ments to adopt harsher budgetary 
policies, and spending on ?, sofr 
areas such as health, education and 
nutrition- is in jeopardy. 

But Indiscriminate cuts will create 
problems in the future, the World 
Mnk warns in its Influential World 
Development Report 1981, published 
this week. 


and : 1970s. In contrast, today’s 
population problems are the results 
of inadequate development in the 
relevant areas in the middle of this 
century. 

The bank suggests cutting costs, 
making programmes more efficient, 
and spreading the benefits of de- 
velopments as widely as possible, in 
order to make the most of resources. 

Savinas can be made by charging 
for services such os university educa- 
tion, and by encouraging communi- 
ties to build and maintain their own 
school^ 

But overseas aid has a vital role to 
play In helping poor countries to 
devejop basic services, most particu- 
larly by financing -non-salary recur- 
rent expenditures - textbooks, for 
example, and chalk and paper- 


nave tor long-term development, the develop basic services, most particu- 
^ says. Countries which In 1960 . . larly by financing non-salary recur- 
literacy and life expectancy rent' expenditures - textbooks, for 
. tended to grow fa ster in the. 196ds example, and chalk and paper- 

^J&Qhair guide tP 1 ? 4,4 Act « 

by Biddy' Passmore v'” 

[I went to see. th^ head of the Treas- subjects - including Churchill - in his 


Multinational voices: Children at St James' Language Centre, Croydon, made a last-minute attempt to save their 
school from dosing at the end of last term. Despite widespread protests, the education authority decided to divide the 
centre between a junior and a secondary school outside the town centre and use the language centre premises for a 
youth opportunity scheme which will start In the autumn. 


Spelling it Youngsters offered a 

out with challenge in the wild 

OTP/lfPr poop by Diane Spencer 

wCLO V , . A Bristol community worker hopes want' those who will play the ass. 

u m t0 Ia P nc ^ a scheme to sebd an ex- They will have to be fit and show 

uy Uaviu KOSS pedition of several hundred young willingness to surmount difficulties.” 

An International conference spon- people to work for a year in under- He said the church centre hud 
sored by the Simplified Spelling Sod- developed areas of Guyana. been running Youth Opportunities 

ety has called for major reforms In Mr Roy D& Freitas, director of the Programmes for the past 12 months, 

our system of spelling. Trinity Church project, is leaving for but there was no future for the boys 

Mrs Valerie Yule, a psychology lec- Guyana to continue talks with the and girls once they had finished, 
turer at Aberdeen University and the Government about ways of. setting "They are disenchanted, disorien- 
organizer of the Edinburgh confer- up and financing the project. He has t&ted and disaffected - the net result 
ence said there were two particular already discussed the idea with the of YOP is bloody riots.” 
reforms the conference believed High Commissioner, for Guyana in' Already between 40 and 50 young 
should be introduced. Spelling should London. Bristol people, both black and white, 

be reformed so that the letter "e" Is This expedition will be the first of are interested. Many were on. "the 
used to represent the phonemic "e" Project Hammerhead, through which Youth . Opportunities Programme, 
as In the word “bet.” Applying this Mr De' Freitas hopes to establish Mr Dft Freitas is looking not only 
rule head would. become “hed”, any agencies in other countries Ip take for young unemployed people, 
would become “eny”, friend would young people for voluntary work. although the scheme is designed 
become "frend”, and so on. The expedition’s main task will be mainly for 17-year-olds who are wait* 

' The conference also thought that dredging and widening riven so the Ing for further education courses or 
our spelling' system could be made a interior of the country can begin to to be old. enough for government 

lot simpler with the Implementation be developed. training scheme. Ex-servicemen, doc- 

of the use of the letter ‘T' Instead of Mr D& Freitas sqid: "I'm taking tors, teachers, surveyors end nurses 
“ph” where ever the sound 'T' all 1 can get that’s suitable; we donT will be welcomed, 
occurs. And Mrs Yule thought the : 

reforms should not necessarily be im- pA G {rionfia1 murCAG 
plemented on Individual's names as HcSlCieilUUl CUUI»C& 
they were the personal property of .A calendar of residential short 
the person concened. The con* courses that will be available next 
Terence's patron was the Duke oi winter has just been published by the 
Edinburgh whose attitude to this 1 National Institute of Adult Educa- 
proposed reform had not been es(ab> tiqn. 1 Courses include practical sub- 


up and financing the project. He has 
already discussed the idea with the 
High Commissioner, for Guyana in' 
London. 


Freitas is looking not only 
ng unemployed people, 
. the scheirie is designed 


young people for voluntary work. although the schente is designed 
The expedition’s main task will be mainly for 17-year-olds who are wait* 
dredging and widening rivers so the Ing for further education courses or 
interior of the country can begin to to be old. enough for government 
be developed. training scheme. Ex-servicemen, doc- 

Mr Dfi Freitas sqid: "I'm taking tors, teachers, surveyors end nurses 
1 can get that’s suitable; we don't will be welcomed. 


be developed. 

Mr Dfe Fre 
all I can get t 


Residential courses 

A calendar of residential short 
courses that will be available next 
winter has just been published by the 
National Institute- of Adult Educa- 
tion. 1 Courses Include practical sub- 
jects like car maintenance. 


Protest mounted < 
over theatres’ ■ , 
.loss' of grant 

Schoolteachers in the south-east have 




hau. w 11 ‘" those big arnichairs ybu ■ • He reminds listeners of things that 
. hJTJj 8nd discussed if. And are often forgotten . today', He' pro- 
lt° ‘ We U; you!ve g6t so far and duced his Education Bill in direct 
Bihnrif instructive measure which defiance of Chufthijl, who 1 had writ- 
nrr ■■ improve , , the J Skill ' of ten fo.hftn ip 1941 saying he certaih- 
■■ urw fomk the Treai- ly! couldn’t contemplate a Bill be- 

that - ~-y e ty broad-minded iyieW . cause there was no knowing what the 
J - ou L skill was good economic state ofrdife country would 

y .■ ■ ' 'A*. ' . • bfe.when thp War was over, ft .jvas 

m Jhat was fcow Lord Butfer.W the evacuation that helped the 

!• - S?eyjfor:hll' Act. No messing BlU don 8. ■ because : people in the 
;; °ut=-w(th :Gabine V t cominlftees 8 were , rath er . shattered”. 

^ P lea tiing fo? a^rarinv^^^Yr wnefi tfifiy realfeed what fcondirions 


2 a^gfMmenf ; reached : in .’the biggesr - single problem he - I 

^ iiQthBi Elimnaes infn Ihft . thn minrA rfroinlit 


were like jn the inner city. And rhe 
big^st ■ ringle -problem he had . to 
contend with was' the “controversy 
between ' the 1 religTous : dehomlnU- 


r of 1943 that suggested 


them. “So a lot of the attacks on me 
over the last 30 yeaTS for doing that 
are not tfue.” And he admits -‘that; 
the famous clause on parental choice, 
was inserted as the result of a Lords' 

amendment./, . 

Here/aire some extracts from what 
he has tq say: On selection: ■■ 

. Those very people who criticize. 
me for being selective are the very 
ones Who 1 select . during the rise of a. 
pupil through / the '■ comprehensive ; 
school/.. So in fact' .there Is still' 
selection. Course there is. D’ypu, 
know why? Because we’r e nqt ali ' 
equal. Children, are , pot all. equal. 
Tney’fe not the 1 same. . Plumbers 'are 
not the samb as Cabinet ministers”. , 
\ 0« grammar and secondary mod’ 
ern schools: . "What happened was . 
that people at the modern schools . 
got jealous of the ones at the gram- 
mar school. That’s why. jf failed. . 
On the other tiattd; nothing went 1 
wrong because authorities were able 


to do what they liked.” 

On parental choice: “J knew - and 
my advisers knew - that it's veiy 
difficult to achieve, ft's easier in reli- 
gion - to give a Catholic.fi Catholic 
education -‘then 'U Is tor you to get 
exactly what you ’Want. ”-.j ' : i 

Religions 'education:,? As a matter 
of fact, it was an experiment much 
blessed by the denominations ~ the 
bishops and all - and it has not been . 
a complete success.” ; 

In public schools: "} think it would' 
be' a good thihgif they were brqught 
nearer the system and jf they 
took, more' st ate- aided boys. But. ; V 
jf cofeis stay fo high for board jng; / ; 
who's going to. pay? ; . If fhe sfote 
wl tl pay, then that's settled. . . Then 
you’d: simply, invite or‘.foree,> a 
proportion of bfiys ffom thfe itate 
system into the public-, schools, 
they’d have to be paid for,, that*s 


us grants., to < the.-, National ' Youth 
Theatre and the Shavv Theatre Cqm- 
pfiiiy. 

An ex-member of the NYT who 
now teaches in a Surrey school pre- 
sented a petition to the council, this 
week containing signatures from 
teachers in. more than 150 schools. 




the, : NYT for six years and how 
teaches biology, at King Edward’s 
School, Witfoy, . Surrey, . canvassed 
schools who used the theatres reg- 
ularly. Ip a letter to Sir Roy Shaw, 
chairman of the Arts Council, . he 
said tjie NYT and’ foe Shaw Theatre 
were: "instruments of .education 1 ’,. 

. ‘ Teachers also added their com- 


foe gualitjf pfi life, suffer for the 1 ecd- 
nofoid mistakes of the , Government?” 
MraS. ; Ei .Johnson of Raine’s Found- 
fitiOn. 'sphqiQl . sold, ; *It* seems to- me 
that the- Ails Council is withdrawing 
support’ from an organization, ;ft 
should be doing most to encourage.’' 


- '-ti'. 
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World-wide work shortage predicted. Hilary Wilce reports 

Morale sinks as jobs go 


TIIK TIMES EDUCATIONAL S( JP PLBl0tt 


Teacher unemployment of "alarming 
proportions” is predicted in an inter- 
national study published this week. 

The report, from the International 
Labour Office, says that an already 
demoralized teaching profession is 
being further squeezed in the pincers 
of falling rolls and government 
spending cuts. 

In England and Wales in 1980 
there were 9,800 primary and secon- 


oeiween 4u,wu ana /u.uuu teaching 
jobs has been predicted for 198? 
The Netherlands expects that the 
number of primary teachers out of 
work will rise by about 4,000 a year 
until 1986. 

This is on top of already high 
levels of unemployment. Canada, 
Belgium and West Germany all had 
more than 10,000 teachers out of 
work, and even planned Communist 
economies recorded teacher sur- 


; pluses. In 1980, Yugoslavia had 500 
more teachers than it could use. 

The groups most vulnerable to un- 
employment are newly qualified and 
temporary teachers. Women part- 
time teachers are often the first to 
lose their jobs when posts disappear. 

At present, primary teachers are 
hit hardest by falling rolls, but secon- 
dary teachers will nlso soon be feel- 
ing the squeeze. 

As a result both of this job in- 
security and a general sense that 
governments are not backing educa- 
tion systems very strongly, teacher 
morale is low, the report says. Ex- 
perienced staff are turning to other 
jobs, while those staying in the pro- 
fession are losing interest in their 
work. 

In some countries a definite differ- 
ence is emerging between the large 
numbers of teachers over 30, and 
their much-reduced number of youn- 
ger colleagues. 


Applications still high 
following OU fee rise, 
but fewer take up offers 


by Bert Lodge 

Applications to study at the Open 
University from 1982 are up by near- 
ly 3,000 on last year’s total despite 
the 46 per cent nse in fees imposed 
lust January. 

The percentage of teachers ap- 
plying is not known yet, but if the 
trend since the university opened 10 
years ago of a steady drop each year 
is followed, then about 15 per cent 
of this year’s applicants will be 
teachers. In 1971, the university's 
first year, the figure was 30 per cent. 

Fees went up last year from £67 to 
£98 following a cut in Government 
grant to the OU. Summer school 
fees went up from £62 for the week 
to £75. 

.This year’s applications number 
45,882 compared with 43,016 last 
year. A record number of 24,600 
places anil be offered. 

Where the fees do appear to have 
made a difference is in the falling 
. percentage of Inquiries which are fol- 
lowed through to become -applica- 
tions. .Though the university has re- 
.*• . ar R, r ' se * n inquiries, 
102,000 against 84,000 last year, the 
conversion from inquiry to applica- 
tion h?s dropped .from .51 per cent 
last year to 45 per cent this: The 
downward trend began in 1977 when 
oQ per cent of Enquiries were fol- 
lowed by applications. ' 


Another concern is the number of 
people declining offers of a place. 
This increased from 25 per cent last 
year to 30 per cent. The OU has 
observed that variations in this pat- 
tern usually reflect unemployment 
figures. 

Worsening economic circumstances 
among students is indicated by the 
number claiming help from the uni- 
versity with fees and expenses having 
risen by a quarter on last year. At 
the same time, help from local 
education authorities is declining. In 
1974, the summer school fees for 
students were paid in full by 58 per 
cent of local authorities. Last year, 
this had dropped to 32 per cent -and 
this year it may be no more than 25 
per cent. 

At the same time, local authorities 
who help only in cases of hardship or 
not at all have risen from 4 per cent 
to 24 per cent in 1980 and may reach 
35 per cent this year. 

Another indication of straitened 
circumstances among students is that 
the instalment plan of paying fees 
over, six months has been chosen by 
over a third more continuing under- 
graudates this year than last, bring- 
ing the total to about 13, QQQ. . 

It has also heed noted that the 
number of students who either stop- 
ped or slowed down their studies by 
reducing their course load has risen ; 
by : 9 per cent. . 


Parents of sixth form ‘part- 
timers’ protest to Carlisle 

Chatham House haL ls-year Iradi- 
foJSf ” couple orgirls into 


A 


gift vT 

Bfe- 


S> r nr.-. 


Rent County 
• refusing to 1< 
- form of 'a pi 
; school, has . 
some cours? 
but theycaq 
tinte pupils.' 

The : girli’: 


e rc S‘sterea.as full-, which has .a policy of keeping a cer- 
.. • • - ' ' tain number of schools sin ele sex . 




) Reducing class sizes would help to 
preserve teacher jobs, but would 
- raise a problem of funding. 

I The report says there is no simple 
answer to the problems of teacher 
i employment. But if the number or 
teachers entering the profession is 
reduced, there is a risk of shortfalls 
later when pupil numbers rise. 

The study, which looks at profes- 
sional issues from teaching hours to 
safety in school building, also points 
out that there are shortages of 
teachers in specialist areas such as 
languages, sciences and vocational 
training, and that many developing 
countries have a chronic shortage of 
trained staff. 

If hns been prepared for an inter- 
national meeting on the conditions of 
work of tenchers, to be held in 
Geneva in late October. 

Employment and conditions of work 
of teachers, ILO, Geneva, 1981. 

APU sponsors 
design and 
technology 
study 

by Bob Doe 

A £54,000 survey of design and tech- 
nology In schools has been commis- 
sioned by the Government's Assess- 
ment of Performance Unit. 

The one-year prqject will be car- 
ried out by the National Centre for 
School Technology at Trent Poly- 
technic, Nottingham, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Geoffrey Harrison, 
the centre’s head. 

Professor Harrison said this week, 
“We will be looking for designing and 
making activities of all kinds but not 
necessarily under the heading of de- 
sign and technology. These activities 
often take place in Wotofey,' English 
or history lessons.” 

A 10 per cent sample of schools in 
England and Wales with 10 year old, 
12 year old or 14 to 16 year old 
pupils will receive questionnaires. 
The secondary schools may then be 
visited by 24 teacher “Surveyors” who 
will cross-check answers and compile 
case studies. . 

There will also be a separate sur- 
vey of 1,000 schools where design and 
technology Is known to be well estab- 
lished. ' 

. Professor Harrison was a member 
of an APU working party that recom- 
mended the unit should monitor tech- 
nology as well as science, and maths. 
But the unit decided that before It 
could test performance In technology 
In- schools chosen at random it was 
necessary to look at the extent to 
Which design and technology was . 
taught. 

• The Open University has just re- 
ceived a £43,000 grant from the 
Leverhulme Trust to look at (he ex- 
tent to which Industry is; influencing 
education through . research Spon- 
sorship, curriculum materials, work 
experience schemes and secondment 
schemes for . teachers. “Can better in- 
dustrial understanding be compatible 
With the iradltfdnal values of educa- 
tion?’* la the. sort of question Geoff 
EriandrOUwclology lecturei;, will ask. 

CIPFA statistics 

We apologize for the Insertion 'of fouh 
wrong figures In the CIPFA fable of 
local authorities’ spending on educa- 
page 3 of last, peek’s issue. 

spending 
riot £707 
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Union by-election win 
for Left is challenged 

'PI r .e • .. . 


The Left of the National Union of 
I Teachers looks set to rctnin the seat 
on the union’s executive it tempor- 
arily lost when Inner London execu- 
tive member Mr Dick North was 
suspended from union membership 
and barred from holding office for 
two-and-a-half years. 

Mr Bernard Regan pictured above, 
the 37-year-old head of the careers 
department at Quinton Kynaston 
school in Inner London and a founder 
member of the Socialist Teachers’ 
Alliance, was declared the winner of 
the seat when the results of the four- 
cornered fight were announced by the 
Electoral Reform Society. 

He captured 1,826 votes compared 

People 


to 1,750 won by Ms June Esher v 
was ahead in the first two Mfc 
until the votes given to the other ft 1 
candidates were redistributed uafc' 
the union’s exhaustive ballot 
dure. p | 

However, the result has beeni-i 
Ienged and a check is being eftf 
out, r 

During the election campaign, K 
Regan supported the reinsbteae' 
of Mr North and the five other offi} 
ers of the Lambeth Auodedni! 
the NUT who were suspeaded bT 
supporting the day of action in I»t 
betfi against government tea it 
spending. 1. 


Education Officer for the County m 
the beginning of July fojjowiiiti 
retirement oNkir Robert BMWa. 


Mr F. Tye has retifnd from his 
as director of the NortB'WaiB 


Mr Daniel Gjeesqn, general secretary tional Management DnQvNad 
of the National Society for Art Cheshire College, WarrifirtoMi 
Educatjon, is to be principal of Roch- Tye whs appointed as the first diw 
dale College of An. tor (n 1975, having previous^ ba 

~ — r~ — — headoftyjlmstawGrammfrScWli 

Ronald Cave, Cambridgeshire’s chief Boys. 


inspector, and Joyce Cave, senior — » .• 

adviser for primary education, arc both Ronald Bayfield, head of Up 
to take early retirement. Hous e. School, East Lpndoo, ns 

v ' : -• - 1 "197!?. will next year become lea)! 

Ciimbria County ■ Council - Has ' the new school to be formed fas* 
announced the following appoint- merger with Brooke House ScW 

ments; Mr M. A. .Atherton to be ~ TTTTj 

head of Caldew School, Dolston: Mlss Brenda Wise, actm-taj* 

Mrs V. J. Coleman to be head of Wavcrley girls’ school In P«*» 
Beckermet C of E School; Mrs P. A. R y°> London, since Seplejnber iai 
Graham to be head of Belle Vue * ,as been appointed the setioajs* 
Infant School, Carlisle; Mr R. Jcnk- head. She succeeds Mrs Ire®* 
Ins to be head of Asbv Endowed Pringle, who hns retired. /•'. 
School, Appleby; Mta , / M. McA- ~ . , 


School, Carlisle; Mr D. B. Powell- As 

Thompson to be head of Blackford twisllc - 1 
School, Carlisle; Mr O. Roberts to succession 
be head of. Pennine Way -Junior s routing 
School, Carlisle; Mr I. H. Todd to TT — ~ — 


nas oeen nppointeo 
White Ash Spedal Schod. ft^r, 
twisllc, Myndbum. LbiimJW». J 
succession to Mrs Jean.Hmow, w 


behead of Newlalthcs JunlorSdiool” J?rs Anne Rcdman.depu^ 1^ 
Carlisle. . Castcrton County Pnman'. 

: 1 — . -■ Burnloy, Liincasliiro, • -S 

Mr G. A. Farlam. demitv h Rn /i of appointed headmistress ,W Mows? 


smiths’ Industrial Fellowship for 
Teachers, which was set up in 1980 ^ 

to give teachers some direct indust- gj R .°8 e , r Jpl* 

nal cxpenetice and develop closer Winchester . College 

S between secondary schools add h? S2 mflS i?'suL^ 

British industry., School, Cumbria, ih, 

t A W' at the head of ^ Pet ®r ■ 

Lloyds Bank In Lombard Street for become headmaster of Gig 



has learned^ to Doth mature ' arid 8W»Mion. to 

trainee teachers. . ‘ • comes- ^assistant director « 

^ -- ••••' "• -- ' ■ ■ ' ■ Triqity College of 



retiring-.^ 


minted ,h 




bridgeaiire,' 

■ • The presept 
Mr OF, J. Burt) 


— S , sch ? dL ' aelip A'ta .chil- — ... ■ - . . rx; 

: .d.req, .. . • The. nyelftb: priodpafr J 
^ r - : Academy of M usic 4h p 

■W tjWre^pew^ASwsfnrit Director qf Dr! David Lumsdrn^the^re^jy 
Edition ; (SfchoQjs) .is Mr Peter cipal of the Royal Scottfth 
He" spcceqcU Mr .Ivor Slo- ofMiislc and .Drama 
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Community home cuts 
problem children to riot 


Problem children, some from riot-hit 
cities and towns, are likely to be sent 
back into the community before they 
are ready, because of cuts in aid to 
community homes, says a group of 
head teachers. 

Others may be directed into deten- 
tion centres and borstals, the 
teachers, all from community homes 
or assessment centres, warn in circu- 
lars they are sending to MPs, magis- 
trates’ associations, chief constables 
and social service chiefs in the 
North-west. 

Their move comes at a time when 

Just desserts 
in school 
meals cuts 

by Richard Garner 

Children’s cries at dinner time of 
“Please, sir, I want some more" will 
be met with a frosty response in 
primary schools in Hereford and 
Worcester next term. 

As part of the economies intro- 
duced to save the authority from the 
threat of government financial penal- 
ties, councillors haVe decided to 
abolish puddings from the school 
dinner menu.' 

An alternative plan to increase the 
price of a school meal from 45p to 
60p next term was defeated on the 
grounds that the take-up of meals 
would decline. 

The axelng of. the puddings - 
which, incidentally, will mean that 
teachers who receive a free meal at 
school for carrying out lunch-time 
supervision will also have to do with- 
-• out - is expected to save the author- 
ity £350,000. Youngsters who still 
. feel hungry after the main course 
will be ante' to buy fruit separately. 

Other schools in the 1 authority 
have , already adopted a cash 

there Will be increased by between 15 
and 20 per cent. 

Meanwhile, in Kent, Mrs Paddy 
Nesham, vice-chairman of the county 
council’s education committee, has 


one of the largest community homes 
near Liverpool. St Aidan's in 
Widnes. is threatened with closure 
because of spending cuts. Currently, 
it houses 46 boys from 15 local au- 
thorities. It is a dangerous policy,, 
especially at this time of inner-city 
disturbance, say the teachers. 

The consequence of the present 
local government policy of transfer- 
ring funds from community homes to 
save cash would “be the closure of 
such establishments which, once 
closed, will never reopen”. 

It would lead to the destruction of 


will return 
cities 

a vast fund of experience and exper- 
tise in dealing with difficult, deprived 
and delinquent children. Many of the 
boys taken into St Aidan’s were un- 
ruly and could not be handled else- 
where. 

The circular adds: “These policies 
are causing young children with se- 
rious social, family and behavioural 
problems to be directed into untried 
and unproved community-based 
schemes, or into the extreme of pen- 
al establishments such as detention 
centres and borstals." 


Autumn start for most 
regional data centres 


Two-thirds of the regional informa- 
tion centres to be set up under the 
Government's £9m microelectronics 
in education programme will start 
work In the autumn. 

Hie 10 regional consortia and the 
probable location of the centres are: 
North (Cumbria, Northumberland, 


Hereford/Worcester, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Warwickshire), Albright 
High School, Sandwell; South York- 
shire/Humberside, North Derbyshire, 
at Doncaster Teachers’ Centre; West 
and North Yorkshire, at Leeds Poly- 
technic; Greater Manchester, at Man- 
chester Polytechnic; East Midlands 
(Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 

Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire, 
South Derbyshire), at Leicester Poly- 
technic; “Chilterns” (Cambridge- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
Hillingdon, Haringey, Brent, Barnet, 
Enfield), at Advisory Centre for 
computer Based Education* Hatfield; 
South West (Avon; Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, Somerset, Devon, Dorset, 


Cornwall), at Bristol Polytechnic/Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic/College of St 
Mark and St Johh; Wales, at WJEC. 
Headquarters, Cardiff; Northern Ire- 
land, at New University of Ulster, 
Coleraine. 

Announcing the Government’s 
progress with the programme in the 
Commons recently, Mr Neil Mac- 
farlane, junior education minister re- 
sonsible for science, said new curri- 
culum materials had been commis- 
sioned since the strategy was set out 
in April. In-service training materials 
were also being developed to support 
the Department of Industry’s Micros 
in School scheme. 

In 1980-81, the first year of the 
programme, 30 projects were com- 
missioned at a cost of about £l.lm. 
Of these, a third were concerned 
with teacher training, a third with 
the development of curriculum mate- 
rials and software and a third with 
supporting studies and collecting and 
disseminating information. 

Since April, over 20 new projects 
Or extensions of existing projects 
worth about £1.4m have been 
approved. 


Union man 
dies in car crash 

Mr John Thompson (pictured 
above), secretary general of the 
World. Council of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession for the past 
1 1 years, has died after a car crash in 
Hungary where he was on holiday. 
He was 58. 

Mr Thompson was an ex-president 
of the NationalUniou ol Students und 
worked full-time for the National 
Union of Teachers before going to 
the WCOTP. 


Plea for 
languages 

Steps to make sure that the lan- 
guages and dialects of minority 
groups take their "rightful place” in 
the education system have been in- 
adequate, says the National Associa- 
tion for Multi-Racial Education. 

In a statement the association calls 
for the recruitment of more linguistic 
minority staff in schools and the in- 
volvement of more parents in the 
work of their children’s schools. 

Microcomputer 

prizewinners 

Tvro schools in Essex and Gwent 
have wan micro-computers in a 
n<* 


Grant will aid 
study of arts 

The Leverhulme inquiry into higher 
education has been given a grant of 
£10,000 from the Gulbenkian Found- 
ation. It will be used mainly to orga- 
nize a specialist seminar on the role 
of the arts in higher education but 
also to study the non-vocational cur- 
riculum more generally. 

Professor Gareth Williams, direc- 
tor of the inquiry, said this extension 
of its scope was timely in the light of 
what some commentators had seen 
as the '"ill-informed 'allack" by: the. 
Government and the University 
Grants Committee on arts subjects. 


Dismay oyer drop in language assistants 


replied tq a campaign by thfc Nation- 
al Union of Public Employees celling 
for an extension of the school meals 


service by saying that - far from 
Increasing it - the authority may 
have to abandon it if financial penal- 
ties threatened by the government 
are brought into effect. 


The number of foreign language 
assistants ' employed in schools next 
year will be less than half that of five 
years ago to the "utmost dismay” of 
the Modern Language Association. 

The reduction .from 4,000 foreign 
assistants to fewer than 2,000 in 1981/ 
82 will deprive hundreds of compre- 
hensive pupils of any contact with 
foreign nationals whose mother ton-. 


gue they are studying, the association 
complained this week in a letter tQ 
education ministers and local author- 
ities. 

Some councils' have withdrawn 
totally from the assistants scheme 
while others are trying to spread 
fewer assistants across more schools. 
Some assistants next' year will be 
asked to visit three or four schools, 


the association claimi. . 1 

The MLA points out the assistants 
scheme is reciprocal and many UK 
language students go abroad to satis- 
fy college' foreign residence require- 
ments before graduating. Unless the 
UK receives as many students' as it ' 
wishes to send abroad, local author- 
ities could face heavy bills to support l 
their own language degree students 
abroad. ; > 


Orchestrated bid to bring back the joy to teaching 



John Sayer, principal of 
Banbury school, and a past 
president of the Secondary 
Heads Association, reports 

■ from .the congress of the 
International federation, of 

Automata, Ivan . . Gerersdorfer's 

Sn1 m of musical boxes, biutel- 
*D$f nS ’ * ..ro^banlcal singmg-birds, 
anf? nh? c eti pboniunis, orchestHohs, 
apa phonographs, spanning cenfories 

■ 2_"? nd ' , oade precursors to the gra- 

*disco; and the mass- 

■°*: 

' beginning to take : on', a 


. .. . uon ; :or u seconds ry . teachers’. 

a»0ciatiQns has beep orchestrating 

Eraduf^iT*^' proveme nt; ' , and , 

j; •. Siding mbm&ntunt over, a 
hi? which. secondary schooling 

si™*® ’ stalktlca 


children, will be receiving a secon- 
dary education. 

' The congress theme for 1981 wa$ an 
amalgam' of Scandinavian teacher- 
stress and French conditions of ser- 
- vice: “Tlie present conditions in 
which secondary teachers carry out 
their professional responsibilities". 

. Associations from , 15 countries had 
submitted writteh evidence for the 
July edition of, the iFfBESO Bulletin, 
ahd : a similar Oumber seeped through •. 
. just before.- the cohgressr' 1 What . - 
emerged in the, general debate wa* a 
World- wide wave 6f insecurity and' 
uncertainly among teachers. But was 
this not of tbeir own making, and 
. whet did they seek in its place? As 
one French contributor put it,-, the 
teacher has changed from being. 
V’homme des certitudes” tp .Vflo/ji- 
. me dey interrogations". 

Others rejected; the. security of 
slaves who kqoW what is expected of 
, them and obey orders to do it. A 
. moving- statement from the president . 
,of th? ' Japanese i Teachers' Union ; 
showed how strongly secondary 
teachers resist government Interfer- 
; once or increased controls: once be- 
fore^*’ Japanese secondary teocher$ : 
had '. followed Instructions subser- - 
>-vjeritly. and had' prepared their 


Hiroshima, 

Sense of direction, recognised pur- 
pose, freedom to take initiatives, 
were seen as the opposites to the 
insecurity which had become a domi- 
nant climate in many countries. 
There were specific areas of insecur- 
ity, indeed, which 1 cpuld be re- 
medied, and the position of women, 
teachers add of head teachers have 
becopie the subject of PIPESO 
working- parties- ' What emerged at 
the 1 - entPofrli W^WfcdCtfflJedr 


particular attention should be 
paid to children who are experienc- 
ing difficulties, before the situation 
becomes irreversible”; 

measures should be taken to- 
secure, for young people wishing 
to complete their secondary educa- 
tion at least at the age of eighteen, 
the financial means to do this in 
acceptable living conditions”. 


n kMmriTM ^ jr.mi 


year by the Department of Industry. 

Pupils were asked to submit prop- 
osals for using computers in new 
in the classroom and to de- 
iin 

their particular school. 

Michael Newsway, a sixth former 
at Queen's comprehensive, Newport 
in Gwent, received a Britishntade 
380Z microcomputer worth about 
£2,000 which will be used in the 
science and mathematics depart- 
ments and act as a register for 
ouoils’ names and subjects. Wood- 




also received a 380Z machine. 
Altogether 650 entries were re- 
ceived. 

Pay pressure 

The Conservative-controlled Associa- 
tion of County Councils has renewed 
its pressure on the Government to 
repeal or amend the Remuneration 
of Teachers Act to allow pay and 
conditions of service to be negotiated 
together. 

The ACC's policy committee has 
urged the Government to Introduce 
legislation before next year’s 
teachers’ salary negotiations begin. 

Hardy annual 

Statistics on schools, teachers and 
pupils, lists of the activities and 
achievements of education ministers 
^including their trips abroad) and an 
insight . into the baroque planning 
processes of the DES are included in 
the 1980 edition of the department’s 
annua! report. 

For the very hardy, there is even 
an explanation of the Government’s 
new way of distributing rate support 
grant- . . . \ 

Copies of the report are available 
from' Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 49 High Hoibom, London 
WCiV 6HB. Price f4.80. 

Costs eat Sway 

Suffolk county council is to raise the 
price of school mdals by 5p tb 55p 
next month. The council says it is in 
line with inflation.. 


pupils for a war brought - about by 
their government. Never again would 
•they accept government ; cqptrol of 
textbooks and curricula, which they 
saw as leading . Ipfcvitably from 
: national interest to nationalism. The 
speaker was bfortelf ' bom' 'in 


doh. acfostf 

systems was a resolution which 
heroically defied all logic, To be 
sure, it dwells on the increasing 
pressures, expectations, problems' 
and obstacles to teaching, and. the 
strains on teachers and the. whole 
system, and; the full text Is remark- 
ably consistent across countries arid 
continents..- .But, there . follows . an 
equally, strong affirmation of positive 
thinking. In addition to; the kind of 
recommendation which should be ex- 
pected, about working conditions of 
teachers,. FIPESO urges that;; 

activities should . be; developed 
which help pupils to feel part of the 
school”; .:,*i -■ 

- measures' should . be 'token 
which allow handicapped i children -to. 
participate fully In secondary schools 
as Of right’’;' ' 

. both boys and girls should be, 
assured equality of opportunity, in = 
education, and men -find..' women 
assured equality of ; opportunity in 
their careen 1 as teachers";.. \ ,- : 


' -provide ft both spheres a better so- - 
clal and cultural environment”; 

better opportunities should be 
, given to pupils to take a part in 
decision-making in matters which 
copcem them, and to take fesportsi- . 
bihty iii schools! 1 . ■ * 

■ Admirable, and in . the long .term 
: designed to retrieve the right, rela- 
tionships la schools -which may be' 
appropriate to new shapes of society; 
bue it . takes a Jot of courage- for 
: teacher union representatives .to 
propose these among measures 1 to : 
reduce stress and improve the kft of ; 
their profession. Pierltops Geoffrey [ 
Goqdall; incoming President, of* 
S.H.A., was right, to suggest 'that 
teachers Were-thoir own worst enemy 
in seeking to solve all society’s prob- 
lems; but no-one wonted to cfi&nge 
that; wq 1 just wantad respurce, 

. understanding and > context in' which 
! to re-eapturt (he joy of teaching.; tye . 
had moved op, like the Gerci'sddrfer 
exhibition, to ■ “Orchestrion : with" 

! PuCumatic System". 




Merger battle 

A campaign has been launched in a 
bid to stop the merger of a second 
dary -school in Brent with one Of its -, 
neighbours, " .>" ; ■.> •-.• v. .;!• 

£i!?pStertts f ; gbveriiort arid teachirs at;,. ■ : ' 
j3rondesbury - and ;/ KJIbOrn ESgh ' 
i Schoqi In Brenti West -London, have 
sent a dossier to the local, education 
. authority protesting at plans to merge 
the school with South Kingsbury . 
High School. 

.. Brent Council hopes the merger 

S ill ! be completed by September, 
ext 'year. _• 

Reading behaviour 

A new -part-time jiostgraduate course' 
for' experienced; teachers in reading 
beh&yiqur, leading, to a Master’s de- 
gree/ starts next month at- Middlesex 
polytechnic.. / ’ 

.Agricultural : 
courses 

■yhe [first bookie j setting' oui details ■ 
of all available courses nr agriculture 
trnd ;al|ied subjects .lit : England and 
Wales has been produced by. the , 
Agricultural Education ' Assocfatiori^ 

It can be obtained from Mr Fetor 
BlgKn, Askham Bryan College, 
York. Price £2 plus postage. 
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OPEN UNIVERSITY i Preparatory «oun« 

C.C.E. O Jt A btl, ill Board* 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
EDUCATION] 
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Accredited CACC Member ABCC ' 


EXPERT HOME TUITION FOR 

G.C.E, 

DEGREES, 
(BSo(Eoon) andUB 
University of London 
external degree) 
end PROFESSIONAL EXAMS 
f Aacounteney, Administration, 
Chrfl Service, Uw, 
Marketing, eta, I 

Our exrfusto methods of Home 
Study Iwe brought over 340,000 
; examination successes, many first 
ptaoee. A* every course k complete 
i In hseff no textbooks are required. 
Obtafn your FREE prospectu s from 

DEPT. HHL TUITION HOUSE. 

LONDON 8W1 9 4 OS. 

Tell 01447 7372 hMm« inM 
orrhflOf-946 1102 - 

24 hour RecordacaU for ' 
prospectus requests. 

AccrHmtdtytr* ComcS ta V* 
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STAR COLLEGE 

27a Old Gloucester. St, London WC1 
■ 01-4046011 

Principal: K. A. Payne, 

B.Sc., A.K.C., F.R.A.S, 
Part-time or full-time: day end , 
waning olBSsee. 

ENGLISH 

— beginners, intermediate pr 
advanced. 

mathematics 
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G.C.E. COURSES 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
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,3 weeks. 
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In-service project ineffectual, say staff! 


by Bert Lodge 

A majority of teachers who re- 
sponded to an inquiry on a two-year 
pilot in-service training scheme in- 
volving 28 schools said it had little or 
no effect on their school. 

Only 6 per cent of more than 200 
teachers who took part and were 
asked for their views said the two 
years’ activities had had a consider- 
able effect on the school. 

The Schools and In-Service Train- 
ing Education project (SITE) was 
launched in 1978 in four areas, 
'Avon, Wiltshire, Northampton and 
Ealing. Fifty schools and a thousand 
teachers were involved in an exercise 
to discover the feasibility and effec- 
tiveness of in-service training which 
is school-focussed, that is, primarily 
intended to meet the needs of the 
school rather than benefit the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

In a report on the scheme in 
Northamptonshire, Mr Peter Davies, 
evaliiator, finds it “disappointing” 
that more respondents (43 per cent) 
felt there had been little or no posi- 
tive effect on the school from (he 
in-service training staff had under- 

g one than those who felt (here had 
een some effect (38 per cent). 


Of the 38 per cent only 6 per cent 
thought the effect had been consider- 
able. Only 2 per cent thought it 
would make a big difference to their 
promotion prospects, 3 per cent 
thought it had considerably affected 
the pupil's learning, while » per cent 
believed it had significantly improved 
their classroom teaching. 

More than half said they had 
adopted no specific new ideas or 
techniques as a result of training 
activities during the prpiect. 


— — .—.gw urnijouic caul 

year of the project, the amourtt 
taken up by schools did not even 
reach 2,000 in either year. This was 
partly because teachers were unwill- 
ing to leave their classes in the care 
of supply teachers. 

In 13 schools out of a sample 
inquiry of 20 the head or project 
coordinator reported that supply 
hours were not being used either 
because they did not agree with 
supply cover or, more frequently, be- 
cause they felt teachers did not wish 
to leave their classes with substitute 
teachers. 


One head remarked, “Schools sire 
not switched on to these supply 
teachers who are often viewed as an 
encumbrance." Another would ncccpt 
a regular supply tcncher but if he ur 
she were not available the head 
would discourage his scarf from going 
on the course. 

A large number of teachers ex- 
pressed concern about the idea of 
in-service training in school lime nnd 
one head of department in a secon- 
dary school wrote, “I am deeply con- 
cerned about the possibility or stuff 
missing time with pupils and will 
devote my energies to preventing 
this. I do not wish to inconvenience 
other members of staff and do not 
feel that substitutes or supply 
teachers can provide adequate 
teaching." 

Mr Davies says that there is a lot 
of difference between supply provi- 
sion for in-service courses where the 
work left by the regular teacher can 
be planned in advance and that for 


illness when supply cover has to be 
aranged quickly with the regular 
teacher already absent. 

But in spite of the opportunity for 
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Housemaster sets his 
sights on The House 


by Sarah Bayliss 

the same He is a histor 


2H P? de P u has ta “g ht In the same He is a history teacher and a 
f h r »i/°I t 5 e i ,ast "J^ ars - / i nd * as member of the National Union of 
P rty te > he has Teachers at Kingsdale school, a well- 

Sr 5 fhP 1, , ™ Parliamentary seat established mixed comprehensive in 
for the past four general elections - Dulwich, His wife Marv is « twhor 


,n Mr^ l mg . St0ne, ; he ^- , H i? °™L educati °n followed' a 
njlf '. nay ° e * slayer, but Stan familiar Labour Party route. From a 

2S£ e , n Jj S * M “{Ts .mining villase , In ShroDShire - his 


I!25? r JuS ! got on with 11-plus and went to Coaibrookdale 

hP « h n ^p B “ 1 ve a Ways wanted t0 school, a small mixed grammar. 

u u , He did wel1 at school and became 

wif r to ^ be 8 by ' c, ^ ctlon ln lhe h?ad hoy- “I have very pleasant 

m TS m of D z;-f£fe; WM 
w&firraiiff J 5 K -sssssrsg 
be™- st STiSs^rJir o - ri f inal ^T- 8 heW,Kdi h .“ 

MoTVe a°keen 

fflSL-SJj? S0 TPV if ffiS-Tfiortfe Hast 

selected as /; Social DcmocraUc Party ■ ^1°™^"^"^° 'and‘ f ’ e . n i < 2’“ d 

SWrley had stood," he admiS “T V nfmS' n ' at lhe Un| - 

erthA^TOulL^ra; , JS’f?* .*? 5 hi”o™t post. In 



advance planning a small saJ 
qmry showed that out of M 
le , ri t,ie, r classes to a su2 
did not meet the supply bffi 
to discuss the work tEeS 
do, n I though 23 did 

heln the supply. ^ 

Once the regular teadvr 
only 16 out of 30 maft JS 
coninui mealing with the lopjfa 1 
the work done by the c ffi : 
the teacher’s absence ^ 

One supply who Ifred kxslhi 
gone voluntarily into the 3 
day before her duties beg^ 
turned the day after they b J 
report on the pupils' ipS 
Dn vies comments, “Un&- 
there would he difficulty 
ing this practice to other sch«H 
in some circumstances it mark : 
sound investment to pay for oj 

hour of supply cover on ftet 
before and after an activity Ioh&l 
the two teachers to meet." 

stfstti-tssf- 

mcl. From Mr J. p. Davies, ^ 
College, Northampton. ! 

■ i 

tem of comprehcnsives umIkkw- 
which has had a mixed biidff: 
middle and high schools film fri 
early seventies. But he cays fa eB 
popularity of the dosrn 
threatened to jeopardize" w- j 
scheme as a. whole. h 

Under the Lafcqur aka m 
schools would have Ik b as % 
pupils. “I Hm very mm 1 
schools. We should takesha^r . 
of falling rolls instead of makuptf , 
and we should encourage raagoB'^ 
kids to stay on." l 

llis own school, KinHdkn,- 
built for on intake of 2,000 butML- 


Let us start with a riddle: what does 
a cowboy - a real cowboy, they say, 
■and certainly the possessor of 
numberless dusty hectares and ill- 
smelling American cattle - accompa- 
nied (naturally enough) by a genuine 
Red Indian, have in common with a 
Sorbonne Professor of English and a 
bunch of musical dispensing che- 
mists? The answer, of course, lies m 
the Edinburgh Jazz Festival, the 
vounnest. newest addition to the 
horde of multifarious activities 
which, from Sunday and for the next 
three weeks, will burst upon die 
streets of the grey and green Scottish 

Ca For l ‘ reasons that will quickly 
emerge, the Jazz Festival is a good 
topic with which to begin. It was 
founded three years ago by Michael 
Warner Hart, an antique dealer, fol- 
lowing a visit to Sacramento, and is 
now a well-known event on the in- 
ternational jazz scene, attracting 
bands from all over Europe and the 
US. Some of the participants are 
mentioned above; they also include 
Daniel Barda, better-known as the 
conductor of a Paris orchestra. Later 
this year he will be conducting .the 
Tokyo Philharmonic, but in Edin- 
burg he will be playing the trom- 
bone with the Watergate Seven plus 
One. . , 

This diversity of backgrounds Is 
equalled by the diversity of ages; the 
oldest performer, Benny waters. 


Festival Preview 

Alasdair Simpson looks forward to the Edinburgh 
International Festival and its ever-growing fringe 
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Stan Boden is Quick to be s «nH«i 2S i ?k25 '008?. “ P a * 


S , Croydon borough council - of 
he was a member for seven 
years as an alderman - is re- 
organizing secondary education. 

In the original plan, published In a 
consultation document, 12 out of 28 
schools were to close; 11 to 16 
schools were to be created with sixth 
form centres forming a tertiary col- 
lege. 

But public opposition has led the 
Conservative-controlled council to 
drop five of the closures, leaving 
seven. “I don’t remember a local 
tasue that has created so much anger. 
It was local pressure (hat got (he 
plan changed,* said Mr Boden, All 
seven closure notices, now with the 
Education Secretary, are being ob- 
jected' to. ' 

the Labour Parly has. Submitted 
ap alternative plan to Mr Mark Car- 
lisle proposing that no schools 
should , close, although their status 
would, have to change tb-fike 11 to 
16 year, olds ot the 16s to 19s. " 

-nr a iL B S den a PP™v«» Of the couh- 
dl’s efforts to create a unlforiA sys-; 


Is set to drop to about 1 M 
Inner London Education Aidtfr 
^wiU-tftke advantage of that," kill 

aP S.»e„ is led V 
asked what wing of the party k>r 
on so lie has a blunt answer g 
"I don’t like labels, 
plistie.” But he lists 
which comnicnlntors 
ns “centre left,” He w?uB Brtmjk 
gel out of the 
end defence spending Qfl 
arms, nnd personally 
John Silkin as the dw.l^T 
the Labour Party. 

His gencmJ manngM 
tcu decided io support Tony wjjk; 
deputy loader at a 
Sinn Boden missed. But he 


3 on general nianBjwnwLTf- 
se decisions." And MVpJf . 
choice Is hypothetica l . L ht : 
Croydon hy-olectiod Is 
late October then the.depuyJSfe: 


ershlp will hove been dw** ” ; 
earlier. •’ 

He is a member of Anil , 

and of The League Ae“> w i- 
Sports. Asked what C 
would pursue In ParliatnciUi rS ; 
lion" is the first Word 
“It's the obvious one » 

know moat about/’. . 
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first maqe his name m New Orleans 
la the ’twenties, and he is just 71 
years older than the youngest player, 
who is a member of one or the Youth 
Jazz bands taking part lii a competi- 
tion in' the Queen's Hall. This con- 
test is a good example of the 
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clearly than its successes. One of the 
former was the reception at which 
the television camera lights set off the 
automatic fire sprinklers; another 
was the time when a bogus safety 
official was going round terrorizing 
Fringe groups with threatened clo- 
sure of their premises. But if imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery, 
Mr Moffat's achievements are well 
attested by the interest shown by 
other cities in starting Fringes of 
their own; his advice has been 
sought by such places as Munich, 
Jerusalem and (would you believe 
.it?) Houston, Texas. 

1 Turning now to the official Festiv- 
al, which remains in many ways a 
centre-piece of assured quality, it 
will surprise few to learn that it is 
suffering from continuing financial 
problems. Grants this year are up by 
about 10 per cent but running costs 
by 15 to 18 per cent. "The jam,” as 
festival Director John Drummond is 
wont to say, “is getting thinner." In 
concrete terms, this has meant that 
this year there are no "street events" 
of the kind that were so pojDular a 
part of last year’s Passion. For the 
future, it may mean abandoning the 
policy of bringing in adventurous but 


expensive foreign productions, such 
as this year's Bntannlcus (in French), 
fphigenla (in Greek) nnd The Girl 
from Andros (also in Greek). It 


nine, all playing in the competition: 
next year, who can tell how many, 
or from where7 The organizer, Hugh 
Smith, who Incidentally has a re- 
markable faculty for reading upside- 

electronics firm. 

It is worth relating these things to 
emphasize just how open and non- 
exclusive most of the Fringe is. One 
does not need to .be an intellectual 
or an academic ■ to enjoy much of 
what is on offer; and indeed it is not 
necessary even to be wealthy. The 
Jazz Festival does have its major 
venues where, admission is charged,- 
but also operates in a number of 
pubs belonging to Its sponsors. Dry- 
brougb’s, the brewers, where the cost 
of the cheapest drink will admit you to 
a live concert. And it will be opened 


HOLMWOOD HOUSE 
presents 


with a parade (on Sunday, August 23) 
featuring the bands, vintage cars and 
the rest of the Fringe. 

There is also, needless to say, a 
great deal of more familiar music 
around,- but it is often presented in- 
unusual and attractive ways. There is, 
for instance, the group from Dorset 
which is giving a musical history, 
with readings and in period costume, 
of die rise of the eighteenth-century 
concert halls. One or the figures that 
appears in this is Thomas Britton, 
who gave concerts in the loft above 
his coal cellar, an image that will 
surely appeal to many a Fringe pro- 
ducer grappling with the problems of 
a constricted space; .and it will not be 
amiss that present-day audiences 
should be reminded that their prede- 
cessors tdo had sometimes to "en- 
dure & hearty sweat". 

For the man that hath not music in 
his soul, ■ this leaves a choice of 
rather more than 500 plays, ballets, 
mime-shows, revues, puppet-shows, 


films, exhibitions and entertainments 
of all kinds. However, the main 
throst of the Fringe is still towards 
drama, and it is in this field that 
moat of t&q professional companies 
(Who now make up about 40 per 
cent of the total) operate. Each year, 
the novelty of the work being pre- 
sented continues to amaze: “The 
world's first silent play. This is NOT 
a mime.”. I remember thinking, a 
few years ago, that the limit of the 
outre had been reached with a dra- 
matization of the Encyclopedia Brl- 
tannlca\ but what is one to make of a 
20-minute adaptation of Scouting for 
Boys? It ls.no less remarkable that a 


The three weeks of the Festival sees 
an enormous international gathering 
of critics and audiences, ana the re- 
wards of success here can be very 

S I. It is also one of the few places 
de Broadway where unfavour- 
able reviews can close down a show. 
. the story is told of one gentleman 
from the national press who fell 
asleep during a play he was supposed 
to be reviewing. This was disconcert- 
ing enough for. the -performers, 1 but it 
was doubly so when, on waking up, 
he exclaimed in tones of freezing 
horror, “My GodI I'm still herel” In 


should be stressed, very heavily, that 
these productions are by no means 
whnt might be imagined from the 
short descriptions on the festival 
programme; they involve spectacle 
and acting of a very high order, as 
well as buffoonery and even 
(almost!) pantomime, and should be 
very enjoyable. 

The musical content of the festival 
is too well-known, and also too ex- 
tensive, to require much comment 
here. The want of a large, properly- 


nnce until now, or that tbe Fringe 
should be the venue for the British 
premiere of a piece by .Joseph Heller. ' 

It is the one time in the year, soys 
Fringe director Alistair Moffat, that 
the cultural focus of the country 
moves sharply away from London. 
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the event, happily, his devastating : 
account of thq .play, intrigued so 
many people that ft subsequently 
sold very well. 

Alistair Moffat is ' leaving the ' 
Fringe this September, after seven 
years as director. He admits to 
feelings of Calvinist guilt when things 
are going as well as they are at the 
moment, but professes to remember 
the disasters of his reign rather more 


• King’s Taunton Drama . . 

‘TOM BROWN 1 

by Jamas Spalding 

Netherbow Theatre 
24th August - 6th September 
7.30pm 

Price of tickota £1.60 from the . 
<■ FrintM - 


equipped opera house is still felt as a 
serious lack, but this has not pre- 
. vented Clemenza being sold out well 
in advance . at the King’s. (The 
Brothers Karamazov is also sold out, 
but ft should', be , noted there is al- 
ways the possibility of returned tick- 
ets.) . The Playhouse, which was 
heavily-criticized for its acoustics 
«• when . Scottish Opefa ; was using It 
. earlier this year, is being occupied by 
the San Francisco Ballet,' which' has 
found it very satisfactory. . 

'By the time this -journal goes to 
press, the assistants at the festival 
office will have sold about 100,000 
tickets. That leaves a bit more thari 
70,000 -for people wishing to purchase 
them nearer the time; and there is also , 
.of course, the Fringe. 
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A. J. WENTWORTH B.A. 


I'nevjl Iqr H. F. 

Ift'and muita by Ward Baker 

I at- mafai 


moray muse theatre sat 15- set 29 Aug . 
george square theatre moti 31 - sat 5 Sept 


ONE BIG BLO W 

frf jalm Buna wt mmic bj Ritk lty4 

.... 7i15pn- transport halt; 

•’ annandah street - 
, mm/ti' Aug - sal 5 Sept, ± 
■y : \ ' '. 'mtintes: fii/sat 3pm 




TALBOTRICE ART CENTRE 


University of Edinburgh. 

Old College, South Bridge 

: JQnSchu&ler: The Search • 

1 Sit) August- 1 2th September 
; :• , ' 
Monday to Saturday! 1 a.m. -6 p.m. 

. Sundays2P.m.-5p.iii... 

l AdmlfsMFree ; 


WtGAN YOUNG PEOPLE S THEATRE 
(10BO Flings Flrat Winners) 

present 

"Hip « There’s Muck” 

■ •' : .:. hi: 

■ • 1 . . The Edinburgh Suite 1 ' 1 ■ . 

'..Assembly Rooms, QeOrge St: _, - 

August 17 th- sm at at# p,m- . . - 
TfcMtS.Ef.OO -f- 7&? PAP’S X .' \1 
v •' . : J 3 lpdapb|.?, /.. ^ ■ 


INTERNATIONAL 
PURVES PUPPETS 

Dally Aug. l7^Sept.S(ex.Sim.) 

?Plpe In Wonderland" 10.30a.m.' 
' "PeterPan" ' 2js.m. 


St Gkxm'b W.' Church HoftrStundwlc* Pis* (olf 
Prinma in. w. Endj. 

Book M Ednbuigh BoeJahop,.QsorBa St, Frtngq, or 
■1 Hall.. 



LANCASTER UNlVERBiTY THEATRE 
. GROUP 
presents- 

“SHRlVINQS” 

’• by PETER SHAFFER 

Roxburgh Plan Raadlrn Room.. 17tty22nd 

is iSxC ei:7& - 

concerns ' 8w\naamiil 

nature, v»Bh Man's noSon d 


Ulster: Double-Bill at St. Oswald'a Hall 
DolHy MoOertne/e Aides . .. 

. . . one-man show, written, spoken and 
• . sung by James Simmons’. 


Two Genliemen of Verona 
ensrgetlo /nodgm drees production by 
Tony Bareham. 

7 o'oldck nightly from 1 9th to 26th. 
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subscriptions 

The surest, most convenient way to get 
your own copy of The TES each week is 
to take out a subscription. Although 
some subscribers may have found that 
the service did not always work well in 
the past, our subscription service has 
now been completely overhauled, 
computerized and relocated at a new 
address. In future we are confident that 
it will provide all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of 
The TES, which remains the most 
authoritative voice on all that is 
happening In education. New 
subscribers who no longer wish to wait 
their turn for the staff-room copy are 
invited to begin here by filling in the 
coupon below; former subscribers are 
urged to start again, and take advantage 
of a more professional and efficient 
service. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The following postal zones are listed for your 
convenience. If your country Is not included, please . 
contact your local postal authority to ascertain your 
correct zone as specified by the British Post Office 
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12 months(52 Issues) £69.68 
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Equal grants for all urged 
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‘Cleansing’ censorship on increase 


Sixteen-year-olds at school or college 
would get the same grants as uni- 
versity 

(he Young Socialists for inclusion in 
the next Labour manifesto. It would 
commit Labour to offering properly 
paid work or full educational mainte- 
nance to all young people. 

The plan includes a huge “useful 
work” programme - embracing capit- 
al projects like rail electrification and 
sewer system modernization. It 
would include specified training posts 
for leavers, paying the same rates as 
Other jobs. 

The standard pay for the over- 18s 
in the work programme would be 
£80 a week - more than many lower 
paid workers earn at present, but 
less than that of many construction 
workers. Pay for tne under- 18s 
would be left for unions to 
negotiate. 

Grants to sixth-formers and college 
students would be means-tested like 
those for higher education - which 
means they would be between £410 


and £1,18(1 u year for those living at 
home and whose parents had a* ic- 
sidual income of less thun X0.WMI a 
year. But youngsters who wauled to 
study uwiiy from home would gel 
more. 

No figure has ben pul forward for 
the cost of providing the grains, but 
it is fur in excess of the scheme that 
the last Labour Government 
announced nnd then withdrew under 
Treasury pressure. For a grant of 
only £7.50 a week, it would have 
cost £110m a year: As estimated by 
the Mncfarlnnc committee on \(\ to 
19 education, 850,000 youngsteis arc 
to be provided for; to give" them all 
universjty-scalc grunts would require 
something like IftOOm u year. 

But Mr Andy Bcvnn, the YS 
national organizer, says that the real 
net cost of both the grants proposal 
and of the work programme would 
be nothing like the gross figure, be- 
cause each 100,000 tnken off the 
dole would save Jhe public purse 
about £3S0m. 


I he plan is certain 
stmng opposition from ^ 
Labours nght, j n 
former I nnplnymcni m E;- 
waut to improve the Youffi 
miles Programme rather tba^ 

11m the YS can count on a» 
from some of lhc big uoioai 
are beginning to despair oH . 
becoming a genuine (rainiDs 1- 
raiitmc and are increasingly 
mil .if its abuse by somtZZ 
I he uiiinn movement as mJJ 
angry at the Prime Minister's fe. 
use subsidies to persuade empto*, 
lake <m youngsters at km «L 
which they see as cxploititiocTi 
young. ; 

Union support in pan cnaUedi' 
YS to get its proposal tba] V . 
youngsters should be given 
rights through Labour’s nation 
ecu live over the opposition 
Michael Foot and Mr Denis Hef 


f 


The National Union of Studs 
also likely to support it. 


WASHINGTON: Censorship of 

school books is widespread and on 
the increase in the United States, 
according to the most extensive 
study ever made of the subject. 

Tne report, sponsored by the 
Association of American Publishers, 
the American Library Association 
and the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, has 
found that nearly a third of the chal- 
lenges to material are made by 
school staff, including librarians. 

Half of these challenges result in 
censorship, such as restricting the 
book’s circulation, deleting parts of 
It, or destroying it completely. 

This survey covers the two years 
before Ronald Reagan won the Pres- 
idential election, but the American 
Library Association further reports 
that in the past school year, the 
number of censorship cases reported 


Japan/Martin Roth 

Quality moves 
up from 


to them has increased five-fold - 
and that they believe this reflects a 
mere 10 per cent of actual cases. 

While censorship has always been 
an issue in American schools, in the 
past complaints have tended to be 
from minority or women's groups, 
claiming material was racist or sexist. 

Now the complaints are being 
made from a conservative angle, 
with influential right-wing groups 
such as the Moral Majority trying lo 
block,' for example, history books 
mentioning Afro-American leaders 
such as w. E. B. DuBois, or biology 
texts discussing evolution. 

One state at least seems set to 
fight baek. Connecticut teacher un- 
ions, library associations and other 
interested parties are being asked to 
comment on the proposed public 
school academic freedom policy 
which states that schools should be 


encouraged “to teach students how 
to think, not what to think. To study 
an idea is not necessarily to endorse 
an idea. 

“Public school classrooms are 
forums for inquiry, not arenas for 
the promulgation of particular view- 
points.” 

But there is a more insidious effect 
of the censorship phenomenon, 
according to Sherry Keith, who has 
been researching the issue at Stan- 
ford University. 

She claims that small, conservative 
pressure groups in California and 
Texas are influencing the content of 
millions of textbooks throughout the 
United Slates, as these two states 
represent such a vast market to pub- 
lishers. 

A Texan couple, Mel and Norma 
Gabler, have achieved prominence 


through their campaign to “cleanse" 
schools of innumerable textbooks 
which they maintain are to blame for 
crime, violence, venereal disease and 
high abortion rates. 

The couple are now becoming ac- 
tive in California, says Dr Keith, and 
these pressures are making pub- 
lishers increasingly wary of produc- 
ing contentious texts. Since it is 
cheaper to produce a single edition 
of a book than to tailor it to diffe- 
rent State markets, books through- 
out the United States are being “pre- 
censored". 

Shakespeare's Othello is systemati- 
cally excluded from texts, says Dr 
Keith, "because publishers are con- 
vinced they would lose part of the 
southern market which Would reject 
a school book that had a play about 
‘miscegenation'". 


OVERSEAS U 
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Orthodox 
boost by 
Begin 

JERUSALEM: The formation of the 
second Mr Begin-led Government 
last week will mean a massive injec- 
tion of slate aid to Israel's ultra- 
orthodox “independent’* school 
system. 



quantity 



TOKYO: Japanese education is at a 
turning point, according to an 
Education Ministry White Paper on 
. - .educational standards, released re- 
, cently. It is only the fifth such paper 
since 1954 and the first in six years. 

' • This is said to be because Japan is 
' now putting emphasis on “quality 
rather than quantity" by trying to 
boost the educational attainments of 
students, rather than simply increas- 
ingstudent numbers. ' 

■ This follows the slow-down during 
the late 1978 in the rate of increase 
Students advancing from junior 

Sir Terence Beckett, director of the CB1, welcomes the first Tour youngsters to slurt work experience at CattKT' high school to high school, and on to 

~ the CBI’s headquarters In London. The CBI is currently engaged In a scheme to encourage jjiot* of h university. From the early 1958 this 

companies to take part In YOP work experience programmes. *. . "I . rate hatJ Increasing greatly each 

~~ -'--^hv-changTn^doie maD . i of junior high school pupils advance 

Britain is becoming a more egalita- TABLE 1 . Vacancies notified to airier offices TABLE 2: Regional 

rian society in one respect at least - 1Q00t to the Youth 0#oiW»wW' v ties . s a id t o be ' 

the distribution of^ unemployment. J*n jm j«i ' t ' second in the world only to the Un- 

These maps and tables show how 1078 1980 1981 icrs-tt tW ited States. 7 

milnlriv n moving hulou Frnm n ■ IWIQ’IW bfedSi. rm ' . ... 



Kamala, 14, and pupils (left). Nbic-year-old teacher, Kulsum (right). 
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ter Menahem Begin has agreed to 
boost substantially government fund- 
ing tor the independent schools and 
the Yeshivot, both of which are not 
under government supervision and 
•do not teach a government-set curri- 
culum. 

Both the “independent” schools, 
which teach a minimum of general 
subjects such as arithmetic ana Heb- 
rew, and the Yeshivot Yeshivas, 
which leach only Talmud and 
scriptural subjects, have until now 
been funded mainly by private con- 
tributions from ultra-OTtnodox Jews- 
living abroad and in Israel. They 
have always received some funds 
from the government, but have 
never agreed to state supervision or 
nn externally regulated curriculum. 

Despite the general losses of the 
religious parties in the June 30 Knes- 
set elections, the power of these par- 
ties to exact concessions in terms of 
funding for their affiliate institutions 
and in terms of religious legislation 
has if anything been enhanced. 

This is because the 1977 elections 
resulted in a broad Likud-Led coali- 
tion, in which Mr Begin was able to 
govern even without one or another 
of the religious parties. The new 
Government's slim, 61 -seal majority 
in the 120-seat Knesset means that 
each of the Likud's present coalition 
partners - the NRP, the Agudo or 


^ ^ _ __ ^ , partners - the NRP, the Agudo or 

The child teachers of. Bangladesh ESfi&Sfe 


Britain is becoming a more egalita- 
rian society in one respect at least - 
the distribution of unemployment. 
These maps and tables snow how 
quickly we bre moving away from 
the pattern of the 'seventies. 

The once prosperous regions of 
the south ana the Midlands are in 
absolute terms still better off than 
the North, Scotland and Wales - but 


Regions: 

8 East 
Gtr London 
E Anglia 
8 West 

W Midlands 
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most of them have been losing Jobs E Midlands 
faifcr since 1979. ' and 

• The best guide to the changing HuTnbW8W « 
pattern of school leaver unemploy- tj We«t 
ment is Table 2, since YOP provl- HRS’ 

: sion is closely, related to the regional "Sand 
labour market. . Great Britain 
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If': The report also stated that the 
•• most important task facing the ho- 
liv- « on Is to moet the rapidly growing 
I-:, demand for facilities which provide 
|6 further ■ education . to housewives, 
JR-- workers and others who have 
ILL finished school or university. 

B ljkj- lndia/A. S. Abraham 

1 Morals come into 
the classroom 

BAY: More and more Indian 
■en are being taQght morals at 
*■ A recent national survey 
ed that nine out of 22 States, 
one out of nine federally- 
iBtened Union territories now 
this subject on the timetable, 
sre is general agreement on the 
s that such teaciting should eri- 
although the emphasis 
* from state to state. Children 
*uaht to respect all religions, bo 
Phtens, have respect for pa-- 

inT,J!L“ acher *> to be Honest 
: \ an g truthful .and just. ‘ 

«»,i!? wevcr teaching materials are In 
uV £2? »“PPly.: Although three states 
jP®*? produced moral education text- 
•ii °‘ her states are making do 

Mu teacher guides only. 

;v,X e stuvey^ • carried out by the 
Educational Re- 
,.'2i ®® d t T)®lni n g, reports that 


Kamala, Rashida and Kulsum are 
teachers in a rural area of Bang- 
ladesh. Kamala Is pointing out letters 
of the alphabet to one of her pupils. 

All very normal, until you know 
that Kamala (s Med 14, Rashida 11, 
and Kulsum Is only 9. And that their 
pupils are grown-ups who have never 
learned to read, Including the 
mothers of some of their own mends. 
And that their “school” Is a comer of 
die bedroom/living room. 

Hie three girls still attend a more 
normal school near thoir homes at 
Nayarhat, 25 miles north of Dacca. 
There, besides being taught the three 
Rs for their own benefit, they have 
learned that over hair the people In 
their country are Illiterate and' that, 
with the knowledge they possess, they 
can give up some, of their spare time 
to help (hose who have never been to 


In rural Bangladesh, only , a minor- 
ity of children attend government 
schools even • though they are free. 
This Is because (heir parents need 


them at home - to help in the fields 1C 
they are boys, or to run errands or 
work In the house If they are girls. 

Books, exam fees and tidy clothes 
also cost money which most - poor 
families cannot afford to spend - 
especially when the children are old 
enough to earn money themselves. . 

The school which Kamala and her 
friends attend is run by a voluntary 
health organization, GK, which Is aup- 
ported-by Christian Aid and Oxfam 
and which alms to encourage villages 
to organize their own health care and 
education. It realizes that, with the 
large number of drop-outs from gov- 
ernment schools, children as young as 
nine or 10 are expected to be of use 
at home, and that IT they bare had 
some basic education, they can be 
effective educators In their own com- 
munities. 

Some families are against their, 
children receiving any kind of educa- 
tion, let alone becoming teachers 
themselves. Kamala, for example,, 
comes from a family of eight children 


and her mother needs her to help In 
the house with the younger ones. Her 
father, who works as the caretaker of 
a plot of land, Is tolerant of Kamala’s 
outside work. But her older brothcr 
li firmly against her attending school, 
saying (hat a glrl*s responsibility Is to 
stay in the house. • 

Kulsum, the nine-year-old pupil 
turned teacher, has similar problems, 
Apart from the. time spent Ht the 
school, She has tried to start classes 
in her own village, teaching the 
alphabet and elementary .maths. 
Household duties have Interrupted 
some of the classes, but she is deter- 
mined to carry on. 

For these girls, education is a 
tonic. As their own teacher, Shamsun 
Nahar, who supervises 20 village 
schools run by young teachers like 
Kamala, puts It; “The girls are hap- 
py.. They like to come to school be- 
cause they are free. In their oWn 
homes, very often, they are not free’?. 

John Montagu 


gious urn; List can; by withdrawal, 
immediately bring down the Govern- 
ment. 

It is unclear from the coalition 
agreements how much extra aid will 
be given the independent schools 
and the Yeshivas (some of which are 
h‘gh school equivalents in terms of 
I the pupils' ages and some, which 
'train candidates In Rabbinical stu- 
jdlesj are for 4 adults), or where that 
aid is to come from. But it Is known 
ithat Agudat Yisrael will seek per 
capita funding equal or nearly eqiul 
to government spending , on pupils 
and students in non-religious high 
schools Bnd universities. 

. In what; is perhaps the most con* 
troverSlal Likud Concession to the 
Aguda, the new Government will 
extend the exemptions for Yeshiva ■ 
teachers and students from service in 
the Israel defence forces. Yeshiva 


students and “newly observant” Jewp 
(the Jewish equivalent of born again 
Ghrfstians) will apparently, receive in- 

ilaUnllA "Knalnnnan.ntr 1 ' na*. 


West Germany/David DungWojrth 


Scandal of wasted ministry 



' scnqois is 

i heavily exSih-oiiepted; 


niilk i f : 

Bfoifllentaty School^ chfl- 
*,. yeiieto region > are to 


The . state auditing department. In 
•North . Rhine.-' Westphalia i has fob : 
lowed up investigations into fraudu- 
lent claims by teachers for overtime 
payments (TtS January 25) with a 
scathing' attack on the activities of 
Qffleinis in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. . • 

Its accountants discovered numer- 
ous .instances of “hardship allo- 
wances” of between £50 and £100 
having, been paid in respect of such 
spurious expenses as car -.repairs and 
interest, charges on personal loans. 

They point out in particular that 
two 'thirds of such payments were 
made to administrators, although the 
yakt majority of ministry employees 
are teachers. Far more • serious, 
howevqr, are the consequences of 
the ' bureaucratic mismanagement 
practised at the headquarters of the 
ministry in Dusseldort.^ ‘ ,, 

These stem mainly from the con- 
stant stream of decrees and regula- 
tions issued under the. authority of 
the state’s Minister of Education, 
Herr Jilrgen' Girgensdhn. Their 


VVoibirie- has l 


the officials themselves con no longer 
cope. There are currently over 50 
separate ordinances governing the 
number of hours 1 per week which 
staff a in various types of schools are 
required to teach. 

And of the 4,200 directives which., 
have been issued since Herr Girgen- 
.sphn jtook. office in 1970 abput 3.000 
:haVe subsequently-been : rescinded, in • 
some cases for; a second . time five 
year? after they, had originally been, 
withdrawn. . - ; 

Ip their report the auditors accuse 
senior clvjl servants of cashing in on; 
this state of chaos. -They are alleged 
to have produced .booklets - for 
teachers explaining .how the regula- 
tions are to be interpreted apa ap*. 
plied which they have then had pub^- 
Bshed commercially'- arid advertised - 
.in ministry circulars: 

As a result 1 of the flood of dlrec- 1 
tives, the equivalent of 2,000 
teachers each year are; engaged in 
routine administrative tasks -which 


try money, 

.Cuiifd jilore-'cll epply by 

■ ancillary personnel. The ahriual .cost 
to- the state arhounts to about £22m 
in addition to the tens of thousands 
of teaching hours lost. 

■ Examples are quoted in the renort 
of fdghfy bald ^taff spending tneir 
time counting 'rind arranging library 
books instead of in the classrooms, 
.while expensive technological aids fi-‘ 

■ nanced- oy 'the: Ministry lie . idle be- 
cause teachers either do. not; know, 
how to use them, or are unconvinced 
or their, effectiveness, " ; 

The report ..also, 1 criticizes the 
Ministry’s recqnj in : allocating 
teachers to individual schools. No 
less than IS per cent of those in ; 
intermediate schools «re teaching 


definite “postponements from ser- 
vice. . • . . - • , 

But aside from religious-based 
controversies two educational aspects' 
of the new Government have won " 
brood ’ approval: the. i - Education 

Minister, Mr- Zevulun Hamrher will 
Tonjain lri his post, and the Govern,T - 
mew has. promised, lo InaHtiite ■ free • ■, 
^jjreribnipuJs b|y kiiidergarieq .eudai •• 

■ Mr Hammer, who is a leader of 
the NRP, in his four years in office 
since 1977 has proved a very- liberal, 
non-partisan effective and innovative 
, director of the education -system, 
yritil' how -Israel has enjoyed univer- • 
sal'and free compulsory -kindergarten 
eucation for . all five- and jix-year- 
. olds. The' ' new Government has 

R romised to. extend this to cover - 
iree-td-five-yenr-olda. « 


Australl a/BUl Purvis 1 

Wop In drug' use 


. tm.i-.rn. -- r — ^ mmm • ^ 


subjects far which they are. not quaf 
iced, and it is, by rib means uncom- 
mon to find staff- wbp trained; ,10 
l^hch geography and English, aptnal- 
ly. teaching chertiistry, '>■ - 

Herr Girgerisotn ■ -has - ; .rejected 
most of. the allegations., especially 
the charge of profiteering by his offi- 
cials 


students In New South wales has 
shown ' they are turning away from 
alcohol, tobacco and marijuana. • 


- Students at 31' high schools , told 
the Health < Commission that they 
Were much more conscious of .the 
health 1 risks attendant oti using the 
drugs. The ' result is a dramatic 
ebanfie iiq? student, views, from, a 
previous survey, three years ago, 
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Opaque projection of structuralist approach 
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Sir, - Ravmond Durgnat’s article 
“Structuralism on screen” hit the nail 
on the head and although It isn't 
surprising that the theoretical proce- 
dures of the BFI have their followers 
(as is shown in the letter from Maria 
Bloor and others of July 31), no one 
should be misled into thinking that 
the easy-going and tolerant attitude 
that it describes is at all typical. 

In the latest BFI News (a publicity 
and propaganda sheet which was 
started to improve the BFI's image 
with its members and the public after, 
continued criticism over the years), 
John Madison, an authority on the 
subject, was invited to. comment on 
the current controversy that sur- 
rounds the structuralist approach to 
film education and he found it, as 
most others do, unnecessarily opa- 
que, ill-digested in the translations 
from the French, exclusive in its in- 


vention of neologisms and clearly 
associated with sycophants. 

This is .1 view hard to argue 
against. It might even mark the be- 
ginning of the BFI's U-turn, on struc- 
turalism/semiology which has been 
used as a form of intellectual terror- 
ism. As one who has had some ex- 
perience over the years in film 
teaching and research, I could name, 
for example, an accomplished and 
university trained professional man 
who is following the BFI’s three-year 
diploma course which is run in asso- 
ciation with the London University 
Extrn-Mural Department. He has 
told me that he generally wonders 
whether they have been discussing 
film at all in his class, a view held by 
many others. He will not give his 
name because he fears victimization 
in his final year. 

Surely, it is not educationally 


sound for the BFI to have such a 
stranglehold on film education. Fur 
an organization with a "viewpoint” 
of its own, it is surely an outrage 
that it should insist that to make tne 
grade you must be responsive to its 
theoretical posture. 

MICHAEL DANIELS, 

49a Longridge Road, 

London SW10. 

Sir, - Six WEA students from SE3 
are left to reply (July 31) to a half- 
page article (June 26) in which I 
summarized widespread anxieties ab- 
out the militant dogmatism of Jhe 
BFI-SEFT influence on film sPtKTOs. 

Their very possibly justified enthu- 
siasm for one particular tutor at one 
nameless institution has somehow to 
be balanced against a wide variety of 
other testimonies. 

I wonder if they’re aware - as 


concerned renders of The TKS would 
do well to be - uf n conference 
paper from the British Sociological 
Association, which is reprinted in 
One- Dimensional Marxism, iiiul 
which indicts, in detail, that BFI- 
SEFT line which it calls The Alth - 
nsserean Smokescreen'} Do they 
know why Tom Naim, editor of the 
New Left Review, characterized the 
Althussercnn influences .is “the 
spiderous idioms nnd attitudes which 
invaded Marxism in the 1971k"? Or 
why Simon Clnrke insisted that the 
Altliussercan faction hnd "vilified" 
other Marxisms? - and thut's a fair 
indication of the Screen connexion's 
long track record of travestying 
“bourgeois culture”. 

RAYMOND DURGNAT, 

Royal College of Art. 

Kensington Gore, 

London SW7 
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Classroom reward 

Sir, - “The AEO at the SEO confer- 
ence in Newcastle heard that the 
average deputy chief education offic- 
er on £16,000 now earns more than 
£L,000 less than a Group 13 head 
teacher." WJhat is wrong with that? 
Education is concerned with children 
and students, and those teachers who 
work with children and students both 
in the classroom and outside are the 
most important part of the system. 
To them should be given the greatest 
rewards. Many education officers 
started off teaching but they soon 
found out that it was hard work and 
that the better plums of salary lay in 
the outer strata of the system. 

To do office work and- plan is 
. necessary , but- why should It he re- 
garded, w>lh a higher rank and worth ’ 
/:• thofo than actuaf teaching? -To regain’ 
:• Sbitie sanity ih tfoe wages* stakes this- 
country , weds to disband, thp man- 
v ’ • agent ent structure and jargon, that 
. was developed through, the. promo- 
\ tact lea of management consul- 

tant firms, and return to a 1 structure 
whereby (he most 'important' pan of 
the enterprise is' that where the 
actual producers of the commodity 
receive a. greater share of the re- 
wards.' • 

With A more equitable salary 
stracture who knows, we may see all 
those brilliant, teachert who are now 
in administration return to the class- 
room? 

• JIM BIRD, , 

Head teacher, Group 7, 
57.$outhbrook Roaa, • 

Havant,. Hants. 

Mind the queue 

Sir, - When reading “Northern drift 
leaves teachers in. the cold" (July 
. 31)i concerning the plight of teachers 
. married to officials lit the MSC seek- 
suitable teaching, positions in 
Sheffield, I detected a whiff of ex- 
, pec|ant preferential treatment. I also 
. *P« k **'.*. teacher .in,-London Who, . 

•.■*. , Yorkshire .Wle Tdepldfe 

: the . ettects JQf . government ddf s ;rin 1 
cducadpn::hn^.the difficulties feeing 

- twhora^ everywhere v ih obtaining 
iWj'Why ^ouId .these ■ already prf. 

! -P^opfe expect the NUT W 

• v bfMWy to help? In; these day^ these 

.people:. are. tfie luoky ones -. spouses 
. ;• who'atc in employment i a niove.td a 
.choaper - arth;for;hpus9s^‘and;'. as 

• yoiir : articla st^es, 'already^ In kfihJed 

, - • polls’ in • London. .. .■ 

t 'Y lta K abou^ ail those, who hhven’t 
.. been allowed .flich' a substantial bite 
bF the - jiatali-.cakc? Far 'exnihplp,..thfi 
many unemployed teachers leaving 
. -• college: Ifas-year; those who have 

been conditioned to . apeeptihg- supply 
■Work ,ps the only .way into; .the 
Vtoachtog. profession; ana those. , who 

- have, had to force themselves to be 
'. geographically; mobile in the hope of 

obtaimngr a y&RUely auitable leeching 

• post. - • >. v* : v ■ ;>:• 

■ 1 -V 


Let us not forget that teacher un- 
employment Is facing thousands, and 
the. last thing that influential mem- 
bers should be expecting is to jump . , 

the queue in areas already facing i?vu) n . g ^13 era 5yS np i at ! 1 * 2in ® v J flth 
high unemployment. Kitto s ideas, I feel the need to 


'righV^o Computer support 

educate their children at home. - - 


BARBARA BRADBURY, 

Sa Park Crescent, 

■Brighton, 

East Sussex. 

Parents’ access 

Sir, ■- The Comment of July 31 
draws attention to the "Missed 
chances on Warnock" with reference 
to Che Special Education Bill. Many 
’oE the bodies ■ consulted would* sup* 
.port the k points made; certalnly the 
British Psychological Society in Its 
various submissions included them. 
While one is disappointed that many 
of the central recommendations of 
Wamock are. unlikely to - have any 
statutory backing, it may be mofe 
positive to note, that these tended to 
refledt current good practice father 
than unforeseen Innovation. . 

When the extension of such good 
practice is. dependent on finance, it is 
obviously likely to be. slow- or non- 
existent at present. The practice of 
allowing parents access to reports on 
their children does not have Financial 
implication; while, parents would be 
advantaged by a statutory right, edu- 
cational psychologists and other pro- 
fessionals- are certainly more open 
■than they used to be, and in some 
, areas work an open files system 
where parents can of right see all 
reports and notes. This is also true 
for records in some, but certainly not 
an, special and mainstream schools. 
If lhe.1981 legislation fails to. give 
parents legal access, perhaps it is 
useful to suggest to parents, as well 
as teachers, psychologists,: . social 
workers and even doctors, that 
neither does it prohibit a develop- 
ment which is already beginning and 
which -they could facilitate. 


correct, from my own experience, 
some of his implications about the 
use of "structure" in a school. He 
said of the family’s methods, "There 
was no time-table, no formal lessons, 
no ’teaching’. The children learned 
in accordance with their own in- 
terests and their own motivation." 

Further he goes on, "This was not 
some new, untried method, for it has 

u n , flt ^ ear * progressive 
school movement, and was practised 
in such schools as Summerhill and 
Darlington Hall." 

experience the Summerhill children 
learned in accordance with their own 
interests and motiyation - but the 
rest is not how I remember it! And 
indeed i have no reason to believe 

v-JS? i av ?u W ca,, y Ranged 

since NieD s .deafa...ThiBfe was in fact 
a great deal of . structure in Nelli’s 
school -r structure and consistency! 

There was , a daily timetable, 

teachers prepared -and taught “ics- 
sons", and awaited their pupils at 
pre-arranged times and in designated 
class-rooms. There were five or six 
classes, roughly arranged by age, and 
curricula were followed. . • 

Teaching within these classes was 
rad W in hself and 
SES tion ? sub i ect * maths, En- 
fi^Sh and geography were pursued. 
Quite. a normal ‘‘school" infactl 

What Was different, was that no 
c hJ'd was in any way coerced to 
attend. Thus, an educational "struc- 
ture was provided,-, it was up: to the 
.pupils to. decide whetherto use itl 
; But, far ' faore important, there 
was the well-tried Instuuf ion of self- 
|ovemmont as expressed through , the 
.. structure of tne . Saturday night 
general meeting. Through this body, 
pupiis were actively and democrat!- 

SMS.’Sll" lhe dai| )' n,n "!»8 of. 




' ■ :- r >'■ V’ -Sf,? 5 often:, lo^my dismay! 1 

-Lesson structure 






Sir, - In an endeavour to join the 
national campaign for computer 
education in schools, a bid was made 
in January for a computer from a 
county approved list on a 50:50 cost 
basis - snared between school and 
county. 

In June the county froze the 
scheme because of financial cuts, so 
another bid was made for a compu- 
ter under the national scheme. 

Because of the uncertain timescale 
and of tiie likely problems of sharing 
between a number of departments 
which are separated, the maths de- 
partment submitted An order for a 
Sinclair GX 81 (to he funded from 
witlun the depart ment 1 and a low 

tofi'tawryf tb 
be used with the computer. 

The recorder wns turned down by 
the county as it whs not on its 
approved (and more expensive) list, 
and the computer was vetoed separ- 
ately without explanation. 

For the equivalent cost of a Bet of 
textbooks for a class of 30, a compu- 
couid have been in use, without 
subsidy. With support like this, who 
needs enemies? 

G. C. COUCILL, Hoad of maths, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Girls’ School, 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. 

Reading and 
meaning 

Sir, - Your contributor John HhIc! 
purporting to reappraise Frank Smith 
("Through a child's eyes" July 24). 
appears to have failed completely in 
understanding the essential nature of 

reading ? ppr0Qch 10 ,he leflch! ng of 

He criticizes Frank Smith for his 
unscientific analysis of the place of 

P ui?i . r® environment of the 
child -• how the child is bombarded 

fi y ^ prlnt firon ? a! J > ld «. which he 
finds constantly challenging - some- 
thing which must and can be made: 
sense of. Mr Bald comments that: 
^ l |P n observations 

thuat 

about^ 
nonkense. Surely this is a subjective 

rather . tha 2 the- result of 
Mr, ; Ba}a s own scientific analysis. So. 

to; Frank Smith 

W 1 v h(^80.: disconnected and con- . 

g ^. " ah ° we .know 
S' Opmion "fs of discon-. 

af )swer ; 

ror ihq scKaned purpose of jk- ac- 

Sofey^f!- * ^ • 8 v 9 cat ulary, 


when he continues that- tv.; 
moreiiyer. so much supn^i 
formation and prior ktMwSS? 1 
founding this print that Yl 
i|uchtnmuhlc that it do« m*5 
itself to convey meaning", . 
precisely hccnusc of the i£. 
information tt nd prior bSu 
Mirruunding the print that S 
logos, etc., enn be invested » 
meaning - otherwise liSri 
have* as little meaning as ti J 
in n word list. - 

lie then goes on to atbiW 

p.irdonahly uiMrSmlthaviwJ 

he hns never expressed. Mr Ba 
writes, referring to street and at 
market advertisement: “If HU 
really a better environment fa st 
mg tluin school, then pfriuat . 
truunts who spend most of ihU 
m it would be better readen/i 
where docs Mr Smith swmi 
street . and supermarket afajt 
provides a better environmetu f 
school. T 

Whnt he is saying, and I x 
from Reading, is: “When di 
need to know something aixwr 
- or when their attention tfe( 
drawn to print - on a package, 
street sign, in an adveitK*i{.-; . 
there is an opportunity for u# 
to help them to lenmtomj-tL 
doing the reading Tor them. %. . 
thing in the world of print modi '■ 
ing children can be read to da) 

. with profit.” This is a fir oj far 
Mr Bald's interpretation. Andi»f ' 
Mr Bald really contfwnn » nn|; 
which would be endohd bj in i 
majority of parents and 
being "utter nonsense"? 

Mr Bald concludes that T®!;', 
Smith’s main contributios 
concentrate our attention 
child Icurnina father than the w^L - 
teaching." This anodyne aa««f 
itmounls to a distortion of mv 
Smith is saying. Two start fj. 
'.Ilona from Reading encapsulate “i, 
essence of liis message.* '®^ 
our theory of. the world, uicWj 
most of our knowledge o! taw 
whctlier spoken or written, 
kind of knowledge that cnM, 
into words . . . Kuowlcd^.*^?. 
one cun nut into, word^M®: f 
ledge thin cun be comraj^^ f' 
direct instruction." Audi l 
jor purl of the (cactart 
Ity must be not to get to w™? 1 
children's IcHrnJng to 
As u fliwclulist remejWJJJF 
over many years I haw 
mujnr part of my 
freo ehiidren to regflln <»-*r^jB-i 
llioir ability to learn to jJJJ; rjji 
bo often hu» been Iwt 
efforts of welMnwnlioned - 
nttcniptiiig to leach Hmm- - 1 ' 

JOHN DANSER, 

42 Huihum Road, 

HerlSi , k. «ji! 

.Sir, - I -■^•.o.rflhsWI 



neTtlier is nn “approach 
more than an, nlphatwt 


d 




h^i /.-?£; : a ".*! . O- ■ **, - 1,. • ■' !:£' v 


mo ac- 

. ng vocabulary, da. 

to ’ rompteheDd;' 
wpk ^WM ideas Is emphasize tf 


Ulll K-g , 

once being that t-o- is h 
chaotic and l.t.a. phonon^ivj g, 
lent and has no ^J" 
variations betwMn^pnm gflte., 
Children leam' its 44 charg'^ 


as easily as those of t.o. J ^i[ 
60 when 1 first, saw 
read it In' a : 'ftwMf 
write; it in an hpur, I 
that Jt demands an : ^ 
teacher". 


Warburton and 

dnd Chambers jT Sfe 

an exhaustive JnquW MJ ( 
fags arid * 

to tip. presented,rio. d T 

thefa wad no evJdenw,o. ( 

spelling but ratner 

ifans , of ■improvomento '^, « 

none of the 

then being raisetd to It had 

anco. They 
majofifr df children,- 
way yet discovered. ■ 
rea^d/ What. 
harm” - that ft did? 

JOHN. BlLAefflt , - 

Bell House, Aldonbury.Hf 
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How caning as a cure for delinquency may well be the cause 

m a iinn ti an -dii /I atiarc T„iu cphnnlc whirh pfinp hpnvilu have vpnr UahHc nnrl ennnnrt nhnlirinn shnuld follow certain offences is an fnr msnv. I would welcome an au- 


Sir, - W. Allan Barrett (letters, July 
31) takes me to task for writing in 
my article of July 17 that caning is 
not a deterrent because the same 
children tend to be caned repeatedly. 
But the fact that most boys at the 
school in question are not beaten 
certainly does not prove that they 
have been deterred from misbehav- 
ing by the existence of caning. We 
do not even know, from the avail- 
able evidence, how many of them 
have misbehaved; it may be most of 
them, or hardly any. The school, like 
most schools, uses other punishments 
too. 

What we do know is that a wealth 
of research evidence shows beating 


schools which cane heavily have year heads, and support abolition should follow certain offences is an for many, I would welcome an au- 
more delinquency, more vandalism, precisely because their own experi- expectation of pupils (and their pa- dited membership figure; as a press- 
more classroom misbehaviour, lower ence has taught them that the iudic- rents and society) to be ignored at ure group they might convince local 
attendance levels and worse ex- rous ritual of beating has no place in our peril. Children feel the need for politicians of their representative- 
animation results than other schools civilized and well-ordered education, such justice, and without such a car- ness, but as a teacher in an 11 to 16 
with similar social and intellectual PAUL TEMPERTON. * n S framework, insecurity results. If, comprehensive, I remain totally un- 
intakes. STOPP Committee. then, retribution should follow, then convinced. 

These and other pieces of careful on some occasions (obviously, not KEVIN M. A. STREET, 

academic research, both in Britain all) the cane can provide suitable 18 School Lane, 

and in the USA, all point to the Sir, - I wish to register a protest chastisement. Chllwell, 

conclusion that beating children over the simplistic and fatuously Problems arise ‘once the punish- Nottingham, 
simply does not work. argued case against corporal punish- mem (no matter what type) is de- 

Barrett also complains that my ment in “A sordid and futile busi- humanized (6 such an extent that the Sir, - With reference to W. Allan 

article fails to reveal how else a ness”. pupil is punished in a vacuum, by a Barrett of Cornwall and his views on 

school can deal with difficult teenage Superficially, the neat columns of senior member of staff who may nev- STOPP members (July 31), although 1 

boys. Leaving aside the point that statistics would seem to add objective er have taught the pupil. This applies am not a member of STOPP. I agree 


intakes. 

These and other pieces of careful 
academic research, both in Britain 


conclusion that beating children over the simplistic and fatuously 
simply does not work. argued case against corporal punish- 

Barrett also complains that my ment in “A sordid and futile busi- 
article fails to reveal how else a ness”. 

school can deal with difficult teenage Superficially, the neat columns of 


KEVIN M. A. STREET. 
18 School Lane, 

Chllwell, 


Sir, - With reference to W. Allan 
Barrett of Cornwall and his views on 


to be counter-productive. 

Clegg and Megson ( Children in 
distress , 1968), in a study of 30 
schools over ‘three years, found that 
those not using tne cane (schools 


UlUJb IIWI ----- ^ 

which also generally served the most 
socially deprived areas) sent marked- 
ly fewer pupiis to juvenile court than 
did caning schools. Detailed scrutiny 
of these findings led the Manchester 
Research Council to conclude that 
“far from caning reducing delinquen- 
cy, it may well be increasing it . 

J. W. Palmer ("Smoking, Caning 
and Delinquency 1 ' , British Journal of 
Preventive ana Social Medicine , 
1962) found that a high proportion 
of children caned for smoking actual- 
ly increased their cigarette consump-- 
tlon- at a time when smoking among 
children as a whole was declining.- 

David Reynolds (Absenteeism in 
South Wales, 1977) discovered that 


Role in 16-plus 

Sir, Are teachers aware of the 
current state of play regarding the 
long awaited 16-pius examination? 
More to the point, do they realize 
that teacher involvement in certain 
of the regional 16-plus working par- 
lies is extremely limited? For exam- 
ple, the six outer London boroughs 
south of the .Thames have no repre- 
sentation on the London consortium, 
and only now (July- JO) did they 

bd roughs. The position becomes more 
infuriating when one considers that 
most of the ground work for all 
subjects has been done and specimen 
papers drafted. 

Hie. representatives’- role- will- 
therefore be restricted to disseminat-. 
fag information rather than contri- 
buting positively to the structure of 
the examination. 

BYRON PARKER, • 

57 Denmark Road,. 

London SE25. 


many of the boys caned in the re- research to a debate largely charncte- to the school detention given for with their views, 
cords studied had committed only rized by extremes on both sides, homework not handed in from a I am a teacher of malad justed chii- 
trivial “offences” not indicative of n However, closer examination reveals subject teacher, to the “thrashing- dren so I have a “responsibility" of 
“difficult” behaviour pattern, if he serious flaws (or deliberate subter-, deputy” .with a well-flexed right arm. dealing with “difficult teenage boys” 
really had no idea how to cope with fuge?) in the article. One school isn’t Pupils don't usually resent a firm and who can be “violent and abusive"; 
problem boys other than by violently typical of the whole, whether it fair punishment, especially when the perhaps more so than pupils dealt 
assaulting tnem with sticks, then 1 administers heavy punishment or teacher doesn't harbour a grudge. with by W. Alien Barrett. 1 have 
can only hope he is not actually a moderate chastisement. On this unst- Natufally, there are alternatives to also dealt with “maladjusted" ESN 
practising teacher. How on earth able assumption, though, the argu- caning which some schools, with (M + S) pupils and detached youth 
does he suppose they manage ment is structured towards its pre- their own ethos, staff and type of and never have I had to resort to 
throughout continental Europe, dictable conclusion. Emotive Ian- pupil can use to advantage. Howev- caning or “passing on [violent pupils] 
where beating is illegal? Or in the 20 guage rubs shoulders with the er, as I slated above, no two schools to the head or deputy head etc . 
per cent of British schools which "facts”, while the author seems as are the same; blanket legislation I suggest W. Allen Barrett de- 

al ready eschew it? In many such confused regarding “horse-play type” which assumes they are has been one velops a positive working rela- 
cases good behaviour is achieved by offences as the school he criticizes, of the faults of “the system" for tionship and child motivated curricu- 
treating the children os human Setting off fire alarms (connected by many years; let us try to resist furth- him for his “difficult" boys - then 
beings, revolutionary and amazing an automatic land-line to the er such attempts at uniformity. If perhaps he will not feel so guilty and 
though this must seem to people or emergency services?) is very diffe- staff are unhappy about a ban on feel tne need to pass the blame onto 
Barrett's limited imagination. rent from letting off stink bombs. corporal punishment, alternatives other, teachers. 

As for Barrett’s "uneasy suspicion The fact that pupils actually prefer will be tentatively and awkwardly JIM SMITH. 


where beatin; 
per cent of 


caning or “passing on [violent pupils] 
to the head or deputy head etc . 


an automatic land-line to the er such attempts at uniformity. If 
though this must seem to people ol emergency services?) is very diffe- staff are unhappy about a ban on 
Barrett's limited imagination. rent from letting ofr stink bombs. corporal punishment, alternatives 

As for Barrett’s "uneasy suspicion The fact that pupils actually prefer will be tentatively and awkwardly 
that STOPP members are teachers the cane to a detention would seem administered. It may be claimed that 


punishment, alternatives 
tentatively and awkwardly 


with no responsibility for what hap- to suggest that they view certain “good teachers” don't need to resort 

K ens to their pupils', he may relax, aspect of corporal punishment to the cane. I invite, therefore, a 
lany of our members ore head through different eyes; if lingering definition of “good”, and an ex- 
teachers, heads of departments or resentment is to be avoided, then is planation of how STOPP's proposals 
_________________________ not “consumer choice", in some will convert the “bad" teacners into 

cases, preferable to the imposition of a happier state, 
legislanon from on high? Finally, as STOPP is gaining such 

should it be felt to be in some way That some form of retribution media coverage, and claims to speak 



Minds over matter 

. Sir, - There has been an increasing 
correspondence in your columns about 
the values of sixth form colleges. I 
t0 a oqe-day discussion 
; dj- Jtohdin g University School of 
education, a discussion to be extended 
.85* «n®s» on English in the sixtti 
, torn and the alternatlves of sixth forni 
S ) S C n 0r ,. t ? rt,ar y collogs: ‘Where 

^mlght English, fare, best?’*, 

E milage . well-known points were 
^vantage to ;the,pupU of 
^ t * ie “hool where he dr she 
« tr known the advantages to 
j J® f’ ao Pl;Of:W';ol(jef top : cadre , the 
the points system .which 
for ® Alleges, the! free- 
ff^^^chmany'Dhildrenseemto find 
attrfS^V^® “parting afresh" 


should it be felt to be in some way 
reprehensible for teachers to want to 
teach pupils who will make them “use” 
the elements in their training that they 
most valued7 The dentist who only fills 
teeth may yearn for a chance to do 
work more demanding, the engineer 
who builds footbridges may dream of 
road and rail bridges. The.dentist and 
engineer may change* their ciretimst-. 
ances tci be able to do what they want; 
somay the teacher in the 11 to l6or9to 
13 school. Is the teacher thinking 
differently? Yes, I think he is. 

The lure for the teacher is not the 
matter but the minds. The teacher, for 
the most part, wants at one end of the 
scale the nearest he can get to an adult 
response. He is most likely to get this 
reflection from the near-adult sixth- 
former. In general it is from the 
sixth-former, academic or not, that the 
affirmations (or contradictions, which 
means the same) which test his values 
come. The change in clilldren’s think- 
ing between 16 and 18 is enormous. 
Ttua is a change in kind, Indeed more in 
kind than in degree. 

It is not a matter of extractions or 
viaducts; it Is, for many teachers, an 
echo from a new kind of material, an 
excitingly altered rhythm, an unex- 
pected combination and restructuring 
of what has gone before. This is good 
for the teachers who want it, and, as I 
understand jt, very good for them as 
teachers. • 

G. BAMBRIDGE, , 

20 Bulmershe Road; 

Reading, , 

Berkshire. 


No place to trhin 

Sir,' - Did you ever wonder why 
there is such a shortage of mathema- 
■ tics, teachers? Well, I have found opt 
one reason: there are not enough 
places to train them. 

I am a British university graduate, 
with three years’ experience /Of 


I suggest W. Allen Barrett de- 
velops a positive working rela- 
tionship nnd child motivated curricu- 
lum for his “difficult" boys - then 
perhaps he will not feel so guilty and 
feel tne need to pass the blame onto 
other- teachers. 

JIM SMITH. 

96 Horse Street, 

Chipping Sodbury, 

Bristol. 

Letters for publication should be as 
short as possible and should be written 
on one side of the paper only. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend them if 
necessarv. 
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Taken & Levels or Between Jobs? 

We offer ftill-time and sandwich, degree, diploma, certificate and profession al cou rura 
leading to: > 


Hereford 


F.riiiPfii'imi BEd and BEd Hona (Schools), BEd (Further Education).. PGCE 
J 24 UUCa.ll.UII fpE flT1 d Schools), CortEd (FE, CDT). Sypp. Cort, in Buuineafl 
. Studies. Education (Schools). 

P’.rwriri/aovin a* BScandBSc Hons in Mechanical/Production Engineering. 

HND in Mechanical and Agricultural and Building- 
‘ Engineering. HD in Civil Engineering. 

PH PP BSc (Sand.) in Agricultural Technology, BSc and BSc Hona fa . . 

Biological Sciences, Combined Studies, Computer Science. DIpHE In 
Biological Sciences, Sciences & Technology, Computer Science. HND in Computer 
Studies, HD m Applied Biology. . , . 

SJooiqI .QrnprtPP BA hnd BA^ Hons in Business Studies, Economics, 

. DUlslcU. Spoinl Science, Law, .HND in Businpea Sti^dies/Ftiblfa 

Administration; Foundation Course in Account) ng; Social Work and Health Vial lor 
Course,.: •• ’’ 

■ Inter Faculty (Djjpf w^ ca t>°*i(DipHEj!, da and ba Hobs . 

' m •' '•••'• ' ' i • . - ’ / 

- > X he Polytechnic buildings, a mix Of more nawthaii old, afa situated ou four pleasant ' • . • 

> . campuses, the. largest of which is in the town centfe. Wo huveextehsivenipdam library 
and computer facilities, spacious Students' Union and sports dompl exes and we can offer 


teacher s aS gqdd as 
efijoyeef taking 

inSiSrn? , ' a ^ d Would, 'miw th§ 
’ LKT suggested that this was a 
■ wh?,u v ° 1 « 1 -spoaking, that pupifa 
^ J ^toraUy . yrisb l to.. leave school 


i nicy wore 

ab .k to. feel dart of a 


teaching abroad. For the past two . 
years, T taught .mathematics at a 
secondary school in (He south of 
Sudan. . • 

, Before returning to the UK,. I ap- 
plied to study for my PQCE to teach 
mathematics., I was unsuccessful; all 
places for training : mathematics 
teachers are now full for 1981/821 So 
now I . have the choice of a .year’s 
unemployment, changing to another 
career or returning to teach abroad. 

Why is it that, whh the^ shortage of 
mathematics teachers in this country, 
more places are not created to train 
them? 

A. M. WYNNE, 

238 Hady Hill, . 

Chesterfield. . • 


For farther dataha pieces write to or telephono: 1 ; 

Academic Rogiatmr.The Polytechnic, Mollneux Street,. 
WPlverimraptdn WV1 IBB; telephone 0902^710084. • . . 

„ ' ■ : (Aba weifag service .evftnipga and weakerj da). • ’ !' 
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features 


Stephen Castles reports 
on a new international 
non-governmental 
organization which 
aims to break down the 
barriers between 
schooling and ‘real life’ 


In Zimbabwe a thousand young people are 
building their own secondary school on a farm 
about 30 miles from Salisbury. The students 
aged from 12 to 20 - spent years of exile in 
Mozambique, where many were trairied as 
guerrillas. 

They returned eager to resume their inter- 
rupted education, and found no school avail- 
. able. Now Blue Water Farm - a large white- 
run estate, which has not been fanned in 
recent years - is being transformed into a new 
type of school, combining education with pro-' 
duction, by the work of the students and 
teachers. 

They live in former cow-sheds or under 
canvas, and classes take place in the shade of 
trees. But after lessons, teachers and students 
set to work constructing the dormitories, class- 
rooms, workshops and laboratories of their 
future school. This way they also leant useful 
skills, and the practical application of the 
scientific principles taught in classes. 

When construction is completed, productive 
work will remain an integral part of the curri- 
culum. It will not only provide the school with 
much of its food and equipment, but also help 
to stimulate rural development, and ensure 


t that students do not turn into intellectuals 
crammed with abstract knowledge and out of 
touch with the needs of the country. 

In Botswana, twelve young men and eight 
young women are setting up a cooperative, 

I where they are being trained in construction 
and horticulture. A few months ago, they were 
unemployed rural-urban migrants, hanging ab- 
out at works entrances of firms in Gaborone in 
the faint hope of finding a job, and finding 
themselves rejected due to lack of school cer- 
tificates. 

Now Tshwaragano Enterprises (the name 
means "working together”) offers them a 
livelihood during their three-year training, and 
- even more ifhporianf - it gives them a 
chance of permanent employment afterwards. 
The trainees spend 30 hours per week doing 
building and horticultural work combined with 
on-the-job training. In addition, they have 12 
hours of lessons: trade theory, cooperative 
management, English, maths, development' 
studies and cultural studies. 

The content of classes is closely linked to 
the needs of the co-op: an English lesson 
might deal with how to write the minutes /pf 
co-op meetings, a maths lessons with calculat- • 
ing the materials needed for a pipeline. 
Through their work, the trainees earn shares 
in the enterprise. When the instructors leave 
in three years, the trainees will not only pos- 
sess vocational skills, they will also own and 
control a running business. 

In Papua New Guinea, secondary school 
students leave their school by truck or canoe, 
to set up out-stations in the jungle, as part of 
the Secondary Schools Community Extension 
Project (SSCEP). There they make copra) 
tend a garden, rOn a trade store, make furni- 
ture, bake bread - and carry on with their 
lessons as well. .. 

Teachers report that students not only de- 
levop practical abilities, but also improve par- 
ticipation and ability in normal lessons. Initia- 


> tive and leadership skills increase dramatically 
f through the stay in the out-station. Graham 
Vuiliamy, who studied the SCCEP project, 
reports that many parents supported it. for 
they saw that it did not lend to u decline in 
standards in academic subjects, but imparted 
useful practical abilities, which would be of 
value if students were unuhlc to find employ- 
ment in the formal sector after leaving school. 

In Papua New Guinea, as in cither Third 
World countries, the first generation of secon- 
dary school leavers after independence were 
rapidly absorbed into high-status administra- 
tive jobs. Now realization is growing that these 
jobs are filled, and that expansion in employ- 
ment in this sector will nowhere near match 
the growing numbers of secondary school 
graduates who aspire to such posts. 

This realization is growing throughout the 
Third World. Elitist education models inher- 
ited from colonialism are losing their glitter. 
Boarding schools, complete with uniform and 
prefect system, and often teaching more about 
the culture and history of Europe than of 
Africa or Asia, were acceptable as long as 
their certificates were a certain passport to 
secure and well-paid jobs. But as more and 
more people clamoured for access, schooling 
expanded quite out of proportion to the ability 
of the economy to absorb its products. 

As a result, requirements for access to for- 
| mal sector jobs escalated. A job which re- 
quired a primary school certificate at the time 
of independence, called for a secondary certifi- 
cate 10 years later, and a BA after another 
decade. The long-term effect of educational 
expansion has been a shift from selecting the 
privileged few, to rejecting the majority, and 
convincing them that failure is their own fault. 

Quanlitatve expansion in education lias be- 
come meaningless unless it has some rela- 
tionship with combating the underdevelop- 
ment of the economy, and helping to Improve 
the social, cultural and . political situation of 


the majority of the population. So Da*}' ' 
lonkmg again at the content of edSf- 
I lie growing demmul is for scS* 

provides knowledge and skills usJfciS? 6 ' llnked w,th production: at first at the Swaneng 
nomic development and noliiien?^ Hill Sch ° o1 - wl,ich inc,uded farmin 8 an d hand- 

tinu. for educational iiiMiti tlons Icrafts in the secondary curricu,um - and then 




non. lor educational institution? wvZT iCTattS m ine seconuary mm men 

merely cram students' heads h lhe Serowe Bri 8 fldes ' which Hnked voca,ional 

■ • j n Ult °raai training and general education with production 


hut also help to create employment lra } n,nB ^ B ‘ 

IlK l-csl way ..f lining tural devcl0 P/ n ™ 

I.. I 6 ■» 10 JDtofc -n.a TniEloPC nf thp 


productive work as part o”f ihe"| ZZT* 11,6 Trustees °L the f EP “ me fr ° m Tanza : 

at every level of ediicition I*? 11 " 1 nla * Zimbabwe, Uganda, Guinea Bissau and 
ceases to he cut .iff f™ “ ’ * other African countries, and have all taken an 


teases to he cut off from • reallife* * other African ™ mn ?' 8nQ nave f BI1 iaKe " an 
Throuffliout the Third Sli? * active. part in educational innovation in their 
otte nip h LmL I II a 0r,d , * * own countries. FEP aims to be an internation- 
2 s I!,... „ * school as a placets al clearing house for ideas, experience, in- 
experience and comm S"* ^ 03 * formation and contacts on alternative eduea- 
L .. f[ J ir particlpatiea. .. tion. It will act as a service organization for 
■p.. !.A - ^ l,mncs “ Ilke Mozambi»» nroiects in all sectors of learning, as long as 


til i r,.vu mimirini ft i ttOH. it Will BCl BS H wrv«.c uigai 

Tanzani-f ih! 12?? ‘ ‘c® ^ 0Mmb ^8 projects in all sectors of learning, 
Inn/nm.i - Hit- new type of schooling hefij they are relevant to production anc 
policy, in others it is still on the letf/ cratically controlled. 


and are demo- 


policy in oiner.s it is still on the letff cratically controlled, 
curricula experiments; but in most places* ' FEP will do this in various ways: 

S b UrC - f ° r cddca, * onul chfl nge comes b m by publishing a journal called Education 
inters organizations, national Bbena With Production (due out this autumn), to 

movements, peasants unions and comas serve os a forum for exchange of ideas and 

development groups, and is ttmft Mb™., ion. 

by those m power. | q publishing handbooks giving practical 

education!" cban 8 e alone cannot briajt • help in setting up projects combining educa- 
out social change, but it is an integral pat:., tion with production. The first two will deal 

alt strategics for emancipation. This i S with educational cooperatives and workers’ 

reason for the enormous interest in education centres. 

al problems to be found in all the Min §by producing teaching materials and audio- 
anil national liberation movements of Stsfcf visual aids. 

Africa. Most of the young blacks abtf ;#by providing an advisory and consultancy 
South Africa after the Soweto Rising of service for groups wishing to set up projects, 
have sought .secondary and higher ricanr ; • by training teachers and Instructors, 
rather than military training. Jbeytctinl #by organizing international seminars, 
ledge as more important than wefipasnli' ? In addition to this "clearing house" function, 
fight for liberation. v . FEP runs its own projects. The school in 


C.-1 «• ig ru Liuc^Jill 

all strategics for emancipation. This si 
reason for the enormous interest in eim; 
nl problems to be found in all the wfc" 
anil national liberation movements of Stsfc f 
Africa. Most of the young blacks sr!» 



Demand Is growing in the Third World for institutions which do not merely cram students* bead with information. 
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fight for liberation. ^ , FEP runs its own projects. The school in 

Last year The Foundation /on firisl 1 ■ Zimbabwe and the cooperative in Botswana 

with Production was established . =were both started by FEP. Such projects help 

African educationalists. The new FEP staff to keep in touch with practical work, 

non -governmental organization ha»)Xii..; and provide the opportunity for action re- 
visional husu in Botswana. The ito «'V. ■ search in developing new methods, 
front Patrick van Uensburg, wlioh«Vlfc|ir '..;FEP aims to start national committees to 
last IK ycurs developing forms of toty ^ set up and coordinate projects in each country 

^ • “ not °nly in Africa and other parts of the 

< ‘Third World, but also in the so-called - “de<- 

i fif/TP-.*’.. ■■■ I ' • \l 


veloped countries”. The first step towards set- 
ting up a British Committee was taken, at a 
conference held at Bristol University in May. 
About 40 people, all involved in education 
either in Britain or in Third World countries, 
met to discuss ways of linking education with 
production. A coordination group was set up 
to attract interested people and work towards 
the establishment of a British Committee of 
FEP, at a bigger meeting to be held in Cardiff in 
late September. 

■ If FEP helps inform Europeans about some 
of the new ideas in Third World countries, it 
will also make available some of the :best 


innovations from industrialized countries to 
the Third World. The Danish Tvind Schools, 
the French Modern School Movement, the 
Basque Mondragon industrial cooperatives - 
these are just a few of the models which have 
vital lessons for educationalists throughout the 
world. 

The authorities of the countries concerned 
do nothing to pass on information an these 
models, for they view them with mistrust. The 
Tvind Schools have always related their work 
to the Third World - they are at present 
helping to se( up new schools in Zimbabwe, for 
Instance: •- The Modern School Movement 


works internationally, mainly in former French 
colonies. Yet the work of these groups re- 
mains little known, on the whole, to people 
who could benefit. 


information on the work of the Foundation 
may be obtained front: Foundation for Educa- 
tion with Production, PO Box 20906, Gaborone, 
Botswana; Ms Merry n Cooke, IS Totnes 
Road, Manchester, M2J 2XF. Tel 061-861- 
0513; Ms Wiebke Wtistenberg, Hailgnrtenstr. 
S,6QO0 Frankfurt am Main, W. Germany, Tel. 
01 1 -458882. 
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Edmond. Holmes, an 
HMI for thirty-five. \ 

years, later , became 

one of the fiercest and 
most influencial critics 


of the ‘payment by 
results’ system . Charles 
Hamjam and Norman 
Stephenson look at the 
relevance of his 
criticisms today 


arices teaching degenerated to a kind of craip- 
.mlitg with the emphasis on rote, learning of 
inert information, which each child in turn had 
to repeat to thrinspector. 

Innate authoritarianism was perpetuated and 
reinforced: the children were (hit., workers, the 
teachers were; the overseers, . Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors Were thfc managing directors re- 
sponsible to the voting shareholders for profit- 
able, production. Discipline and obedience 
were essential to (he orderly running of the 

•!nlflnf TllrCflnc'c nmlmiml W. . . . 


child’s activities, ;of .'making, him helpless, 
apathetic and Inert. Original Sin finds lis 

A/lltluafan* L 1 . . . 
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, i k rv , , “ ' u*ining or tne 

gaqt. Dickens s portrayal of Mr Gradgrind in 
Hard Times was scarcely an exaggeration. 

Holmes inherited the system, and for many 
yearn administered it as a conscientious servant 
of the . state, By the end pf his career as an 
inspector he had become disillusioned, and a 
year after his retirement he published an im- 
mediately influential book,. Whitt Is and What 
Might Be, which was a powerful indictment of 
foe system.- By 1917 there had been eight 
impressions, and in 1914 a second volume had 
appeared in answer to the controversy and 
interest aroused by : the first. ■ 

In these books he. not only recanted his own 

nnrt.as OUT > 
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S^N/^Hbimes, HMI .between 1875 and 
’1010; bv thfe eiid nf: hU.Mriiot- ' 


s 9! -peymem :foy .’.resulri. ; It 

fo l863, arid retnatricd in forco- UiUil ; 

' . In8 P«^prate i ,Wps resMiisib for erisifr. 

type r of.- IrislrJtctlon v ebrtsidered 
; ; appropriate fot : working Glas4/clittBreh‘ taught : 
£P# zFFtytt wps effectively; carried - 
There Was; ^n;.agr6ed fiyUafots. cpmnioh , tp ialli 
" sfjhools/.and 4IM6 inspector visifod tlie school to 
. 1 test foe/childrori orally - arid by Implicafipn • 
1 foe teaichere. :-T^c^ par|ia^ntary;grani 1 y'fl3'disf ! 
• 1 Iributed decoding to th^ perfpnnahro of the.' 
/pupils, A ithree pQint. scale,' excellent,, gpod : 
■ : and fair; wpropiiatply ^decreasing pay- ' 

jirients.-, 4 '!- y V .*■ ... f . 

Alth nu bh^ fin fine ifu* rwri/IH lliu nijifkA, - nnak '• 


rtr « * wr. me : restrictions the ' 

.mtem.placeri^ppn 

syllabus was Centrally determined ‘and iapplted- 
lo. every ichobl alike. Of foBvfospeCtorlra .he . 
^^'They, (tot,. the bitfofo; (he piouth^of the 
? ro J e at, their pleasure iri -this. 

more coriVtiicM ! 


• : — : • , • vkiaiutu am nnos its 

equivalent, in the sphere of mental action, in 
original impotence and stupidity . . . Domin- 
ated as he Is by the inherited conviction that 
mans nature is corrupt and that his instincts 
f V [’ f he western triachcr has set himself 
.the task of doing violence to the child’s in- 
stinctive tendencies, of thwarting his Inborn 
desires of working against the groin of his 
nature. 

Holmes expresses himself so forcefully be- 
cause he witnessed the devastating consequ- 
ences of this view of the essential Incompe- 
terice.of children. He was writing-before 

,wW S^ Geminated and 
accepted fo Britain, and he draws upon no- 
Hons of the innocence of the child associated 
wi h Rousseau Fqr him the child was essen- 

a ° d committed to the search for 
petfectabuity, 

i5 and mystical strain in 
Holmes s thinking; he published several books 

ShiMM 7 “"I he had 8 !i/e_,on 8 interest in 
Buddhism and eastern philosophy. This may 

- Mmwit from foe 

"ft which he had been l 

enabled' him to 

J.foWgine iboWjfoflfofent things could be, ' 

With educational refo r . 


bad practice. The Board Schools 
tended, among other things, 
massoH", to tench self-control » * 
whose unruly behaviour became a 
for concern to the authorities in ttoWtwM 
of the ninolecntli century. School ' WJ* 
wus rigidly enforced (no doubt wjg 
success, then ns now) und Holmes 
on its effcclN. Though he makes 
atuilysin, he was deeply troubled at 


done to the child by an Insensitive 
nlallc system: 


7. and right-and-wrong ansWers,; and originality 
I In pupils was discouraged, An essential part of 
I the method was regular and frequent testing, 
i and there quickly grew up the practice of 
f P ubUc exiroinations to monitor teacher and 
v taught alike. 

1.; b* the course of his inspectorial visits to 
S schools. Holmes observed some of the worst 
f! aspects of the system. He was appalled both 


r Hv V ' . Hppauwu UUIIl 

■;!T|iPy the narrowness of a syllabus which was 


sue system. -iiher is^C ? rescribed for 811 8choolB and a11 pupils what- 

... to keep the child in.c bver their circumstance (possibly the original 

wiliile InoctliMi or of muttmtftgfe.-cw, amiaOum?), and by the impotan* ii 


absolute inaction or of machoiiicfluy W 
activity is lhe function of school 
. . the child lives two lives, * 


Wpiposed on the child. 

'When the education given in a ' school Is 

7 rihmmnl.J 1 II.. . . _ . 



: .AUhoug^dyfirig foe peridd the ajysfoih opeir- 
a(ad thefo was Sofot Broatjehlofe- bf the riurri, 
■ .^liluih; inifa^t afl' that wps! required from the 
-pupils. -waa.; qianforfoatioit; In these cireumst- 




lareaSiifo. 

W3 fo^: dad «tasp6ct8 ;of :bui sberetv 6* 

iqmble tfs anydne' e ge,‘ 


" — ... . r r,. r-b&tr'? ii TJ.,.. aLO H Iu s r ° rT i‘Tie.. insiae a scnooi 

• • ■ blind, passive, liters , . ^!| . we Wiiid is not allowed to do anything which -a * 
obedience is the basis on vralat w teacher can possibly do for .hint , . i ) How to 
system of Western education • f the ekaminer^ ^Is the one aim of both the 

.re«*|^ • ; r . t " S¥ her examinee; iiid- the. teacher 

The teachers Holmes inveighed presumably older, Wiser arid faf more-skilful 

a real problem: heftilng large t* 1 ® examination game than his pupils, the 

;uriwUllrig children Into sparseljw q ty of thinking - of planning, of contriving, 
.srodiris' Inevitably led to conflict- y even (in-foe deeper sense of the word) of 
obedience in the .young was necessarily devolves on- foe- former; 

increasing militarism in all part*: b lat ter, iristpad pf relying upon himself 

, any kind of compulsory * cb00 ^ ■■teife'" 5?' ,ea foing. to use- his own Wits and re? 

going to be some conflict gj^^beromes^more arid more helpless and 

control arid' the intention gradually ceases to take any 

was in the vanguard of.thtwe ^ fo® wpi-k he is' doing. for its own 
.freedom for thp'chiid. He saw V, - Z. i 

sjvene8s of (he kind of schboling.^”^ iiirl t0 ^blrjgjy , Holmes identified already in. 

helped to administer not “^de.of foe century, the destructive 

nature of children, biit waa tnitw^, ^g ^oquCTc^ °fi the constant testing and. ex- 


own body." 

Inspectorial visitations': to the school, with 
their demand that children perform feats of 
memory ( M a room is five shillings and six 
pence wide!"), could only have been experi- 
enced as threatening and antagonistic to real- 
learning, He castigated .the Inadequacy and 
narrowness of the prescribed curriculum In 
these elementary schools: the three Rs, 
together with a little drawing and minimal 
attention to history; geography and science. 

Hie sterility of the curriculum could only be 
kept going by an intricate system of rewards 
..and punishments. There was an excessive re- 
gard for handwriting and spelling, partly as an 
easy means of control and partly because it 
produced "results” that. could be easily asses- 
sed. Hie system was ^meaning to teachers as 
well as pupils: they, were forced to acquiesce 


to the demands of the state as expressed ' 
through the inspectorate. 

Public examinations, then as now, had (he 
effect of turning assessment into an external 
enemy whose defeat became an end in itself:' 
“In his desire to outwit the teacher the ex- , 
amlner will turn and double like a hare who is j 
pursued by a greyhound, But the teacher will 
turn and double with equal agility ... the 
more successful the teacher - the worse for the 
pupil." 

Holmes saw how stultifying this kind of 
education was, and how certainly it stifled. any 
kind of creative innovation or endeavour. He 
cites the examples of men like Captain Cook, 
Thomas Arkwright, Oeorge Stephenson and 
Michael Faraday, who rose from the ranks of, 
the working classes before the institution of 
“payment by results”. 

"Would these famous men have been foe 


any kind of compulsory ^ 
going to be some conflict betwflefl 
control and the intention to educ 
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was in the vanguard of those 




nature of children, but .-^ wi^UCTcea of the constant testing and. ex* 

intellectual and emotional deVfloR ' d ®roan<jed by- the. payment by results 

.learning by rote was foe J pfoment ■ of assessment has always 

teaching method for the bew ^ ? e ^ c Wng , both as a check for 

required few resource's; it;cbaid °e ‘ a mearia of pubUc 
' tered foy minimally, trainccl ' essence of the educa- 
ted passivity' in rfoe learner -vJWp between .teacMrs and pupils 

worked, posed rio threat to ^l 0 : n to^*.'tffc r aQri instantly' asserted, one of in- 
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retatiofehip between .teaebbrs and pupils 
a Holies' constancy' asserted, one of ln- 


^. :! whet ; thani dictation: “to watfo 
peftpn 'eatuig Will not. 'inourish one’s 


Marla Monfessorl Iri..l913i her^ork WM.it lhe 
core, of Holmes' Idtes abafo atildren learning. 


cohipulsoty education? I doubt it." 

Holmes did not simply attack what existed, 
though he did that with a passion which led 
The Times obituarist to 'suggest that the lone 
of his -educational writing was too much that of 
a self-confessed sinner, He was also positive In 
his epousal of what he saw as the New Move- 
ment in Education. •; 

/He described a school he called "Utopia" 
/where teacher and pupils worked together, 
haririoriioiiisly^attd creatively; Hie school was 
iqn on the principles of Maria' Montessori, 

: whp stressed the innate capacity of children to 
jeafo for themselves through their active parti- 
cipation in the world,- guided but not directed 
by - the teacher) In the sequel to What fs and 
1 Wfiat Might' Be: • Holmes 'describes 'her 
methods: . 

“The fitst duty of the Mqntessori teacher is 
to find out what are foe things which the child 
really, wants to do. Her next duty b to .'provide 
: him . with ^facilities 1 for doing :thesle. things, Her 
third duty B (a allow him to make his choice 


among them”. 

Nothing could have, been further freom. foe- 
practices encountered in - foe Board Schools. 
Hohmes believed that for the moat part what 
children wanted to do was what they needed, 
to do. The teacher was not . to prescribe every 
. detail of the child’s work, arid it was vital that 
children be allowed to exercise their capacity 
for choice. Only in that way could the en- 
forced passivity and impotence of :the child in 
school be countered. Relieved from the. press-, 
ure of constant assessment children; would 
flourish and. grow. 

' In answer to the sceptics who questioned the 
reality of such a way - of educating children. 
Holmes revealed that his "Utopia" was based 
upon a real -school, at Sompting .in Sussex. 
Hiere he had actually seen children working 
joyfully and effectively. His -enthusiasm . for 
wfiaf. he saw was . almost naive, /but it. 
■- noudsh^fors deterinj'natfon to Work towards W .* 
-^rarisforfoatiori/of elemeritary edUcritidn.' 

Holmefe' believed nature was on bis side; “Is 
It unreasonable to suggest that the role of the 
teacher is to aid the natural processes of 
growth in the sou! of the child, to make the 
conditions under which they are carried on as 
favourable a£ ' possible, to bring supplies of 
mental and spiritual good within the teach of 
the- child, -to give' him suitable guidance and 
timely stimulus, and then - though of course 
tfiere Is no final dhen - to stand aside and let 
mature take its course?" \ ! 

We 'raajr bo less certain now of nature's 
'goodness; more aWace of.sodal. and political . 
ibalities, but the -success of British primacy 
schools owes; much tQ- Edmond Holmes and 
1 his sort of optimism.' And at a time when 
testing; assessment and central control - are 
pace again paraded before us as panaceas for 
pur ills, his work is worth remembering. 


I 
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. Charles Iftmnam and Norman Stephenson, are 
senior lecturers tn the School of Education, 
University of Bristol. 






Resource 
or subject? 

Ian Birnbaum 

CSE, O level and A level courses in 
computer studies (or computer scien- 
ce) are fundamentally misguided. 

Computing is a school resource, 
like a video tape recorder or an 
overhead projector. By turning it 
into a subject of academic study this 
point is lost, both to pupils and other 
staff. The computer becomes that bit 
of the computer studies course with 
which one produces a project. 

Other staff view it in much the 
same way. The promotion of 
keyboard literacy, destined perhaps 
to be the "fourth R", takes second 
place (if it.takes any place at all) to 
an emphasis on paper qualifications, 
fn a subject wbich has some dubious 
content. 

Since it is mainly ma the math icians 
who are called upon to teach compu- 
ter studies, and since there are not 
even enough qualified mathemati- 


cians to teach maths, this is clearly 
wasteful. 

Moreover, so few staff are qual- 
ified in computer science that A 
level courses are often not taught 
particularly well. This has reputedly 
led at least one university to put on 
remedial courses for those freshmen 
who have A level computer science. 

So much change is occurring in 
computing that it is virtually impossi- 
ble to devise and implement an up- 
to-date syllabus. Textbooks are 
quickly outmoded for the same 
reason. The applications and social 


implications of computing are parti- 
cularly woolly arens, and many 
teachers find sensible, up-to-date and 
relevant material difficult to come 
by. 

Some pupils become disenchanted 
with the subject, or find it more 
difficult than they had foreseen. Yet 
they are forced- by the constraints of 
the timetable to continue. Others, 
who have not opted for computer 
studies, but who would like to prog- 
ram, find time on the computer at a 
premium. 

Computer-aided learning is cut 
down (or non-existent) because the 
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npVPlnnillO time, recurrent education and re- 

▼ VlLflf I1I2£ training, more social mobility? The 

i«n I •» emphasis in all these features is on 

IlfPfiKl I IS change: more movement, more 

^ choice, greater diversity of Jife-styles, 

□ _ | I more ambiguity, more decisions, 

Barrie Hopson fewer certainties. 

k j|;i . As a trainin g un 't. we became in- 

IVIIKe bCailV tercsted in how teachers who wished 

„ „ . to do something other than subject- 

How well are we preparing young centred, Information-oriented teach- 
people for the present and future - a ing could begin to develop life- 
future which includes new and fewer skills in their students. We have so 
jobs, a variety of co-existing career far produced eight teaching pro- 
patterns, a change in our concepts of grammes providing material on: 
work and leisure, more discretionary “How to communicate effectively"; 

TT.viflptlPP fit* ‘ whereby We make sense of our en- 
-R-4 ▼ tUvlIV/V Ul vironment ■/« order to adapt to 

p varying circumstances. Personal Con- 

01*001 “ stnict ^ e ory and its offshoot - the 

a • ; repertory grid - have become prob- 

■l a . r , ably the most successful. approach to 

Michael Younaman the .effects of changing 

social environments. • 

, ■- tJr . ... - , ' . On the statistical side, we are told 

wt ^ f article:- (Jul iy 17) on . by Jane Hesketh that human quart ti- 
Neyille Bennett s teaching styles re- fication Is invalid (but not why), that 
search Is a curious collection of facts, statistical techniques cannot be ey- 
assertions, myths and prejudices. Its ' aluated (yet educational and psycho- 
serious weaknesses are the misuse of Logical research journals abound with 
minor detail at one extreme ', 1 and the studies comparing and testing the 
gross overstatements about social’ re- performance of statistical methods) 
Search at the other. • • ■ • and that “all too often statistical re- 

. lake, tor example, the references suits are presented as conclusive 
to destroying the data, Jane Hesketh ’ proof 1 T even though , most- report 
reports tljal the daW were not des- / writers fall over backwards to point 
ttoyed, ns a computer printout- and a but the limitations of their samples, 

cnmnilfpr. fllo l umrM ounS^akla Dpa manciira^ 1 * 
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computer is being used for computer 
studies projects, some of them of 
questionable utility. 

Computer studies has been de- 
fended against some of these argu- 
ments on the grounds that one would 
not ban English literature examina- 
tions because one has a library. By 
analogy, computer studies and com- 

E u ting as a general resource should 
e allowed to coexist. But this analo- 
gy is false: the correct one is with 
library studies. Since this does not 
exist as an examination subject in 
analogous form in schools, the argu- 
ment is turned on its head. 

If it were to exist, such a subject 
would by analogy concern itself with 
the history and organization of lib- 
raries, with their social implications. 
There would be libra ty practical, 
when the whole library would be 
taken over by the library studies 
group for applications and project 
work. The library would be seen first 
as a tool of library studies, and only 
secondly as a resource. 

The absurdity of all this only high- 
lights the folly of examinations in 
computer studies, and their effect on 
computing. “Computer Awareness” 


M How to make, keep and end re- 
lationships”; “How to make effective 
transitions”; “How to be positive 
about oneself’; “How to manage 


than aggressive I)” 

Other programmes are being pro- 
duced on how to study effectively, 
how to cope with unemployment, 
how to prevent and manage stress, 
how to be an effective member of a 
^rojrp, and how to give and receive 

Teaching materials are one thing. 


courses should be n purl of general 
studies for the whole school (library 
periods exist in just this way). 

In the dnys of batch processing or 
the terminal, computing could quite 
happily be treated ns nil adjunct to a 
computer studies syllabus. Indeed, 
having an examination in computer 
studies was often used as the main 

i ustification for having computer 
acilities at all. The micro changes ail 
this, because its versatility mokes it 
an interdisciplinary tool, which needs 
to be treated as a common resource. 

Children can contact the computer 
in school in three ways: as consum- 
ers in the classroom, when the micro 
is used as a demonstration aid; as 
individual consumers, both with 
CAL material and with games (use- 
ful for promoting keyboard literacy); 
and as programmers. The first two of 
these potentially embrace all the 
pupils, but the third does not. 

Those who want to become profi- 
cient programmers need to have 
competent advice, and there must be 
at least one member of staff avail- 
able to provide it (hence the need 
for in-seivice training). These prog- 
rammers can provide some of the 


the teaching skills which enable them 
to be used effectively another. Using 
teachers known to us, we had the 
programmes tested in a large number 
of schools and colleges, and used the 
feedback to revise particular exer- 
cises, The response so far is exciting. 

We are training a team of teachers 
to run training modules on specific 
lifeskills programmes on CCDU 
courses and in-school training. This 
training places an emphasis on de- 
veloping the skills a teacher will 
need to use these materials in the 
classroom. 

Lifeskills teaching is not intended 


programs needed for the fat J 
groups, working to a specificaHnV 
by subject staff, and acting uti 
guidance of the staff progrW/ 
and perhaps a senior pupil 
rammer. “j - 

In this way, software consul 
builds up, servicing the needs of ft 
res of the school. Much of ibis « 
will take place during lunch-fi 
after school, and during mfe 
study periods. Coordination oo Jr 
gional basis of such 5chooMss : 
consultancies can provide vety ts 
dent software, produced in part h 
pupils themselves. ■ 

There is a great need for a kt 
of computing, a head of depariag 
in his/her own right, to cooitfsa 
computing throughout the school t. 
must be independent of the ns*; 
department. Needless to say, ft j 
also vital that examinations In m . 
puter studies are not allowed lot « 
tort the focus which a general © t 
puting department provides. f 

> I 

Ian Birnbaum Is head of &&J 
and Computing, Ramsey AHn! 
School, Cambridgeshire. 
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to be yet another new contender fcs r 
curriculum prime time. Much of 4s L 
can and does take place through nor- Jr 
mol subject teaching. Oor on 
teaching programmes have beta cud 
in careers, social studies, gened , 
studies, RE, English, perswil aal 
social education elc. Qood leachingh ■ , 
itself will help to develop many elite 1 
skills, but we believe Nf/iey aie W t 
important to be left to chant?. ' j 

Barrie Hopson and Mike.Scdh ^ \. 
in the Counselling and Career unity f 
merit Unit, University ofLetb . 
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t-Sl: , distinct from inconsistencies — . mis- - : Why do so few statisticians carry 

. ang dr : chial re 8 ponscs, for example, . but social research? Arid.wljy is the 

; ,k ' Pn pracjiCfil grounds, all researchers traditional approach to the teaching 
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imr become available.; 
lia are aware of this 
closely with applied 


Segregation 
for whom? 

Patricia Potts. 

Eight ydung people in the schdol- 
. leavers class of a school for physical- 
ly handicapped children have disco- 
vered that, in this International Year 
of the Disabled) when visits between 
ordinary and special schools are par- 
ticularly to be encouraged, the onus 
is on them to break the social ice, 
and that some of their able-bodied 
peera cannot cope with joining them 
for coffee and a chat. 

The teacher responsible for orga- 
nizing community work for the non- 
exam school-leavers in local senior 
schools visited the PH school, to ask 
if the top class would take part in a 
project investigating access to Dublic 
buildings in the borough. Their, class ' 
teacher said this wouldbe difficult as. 
they were all working hard for ex- 
ams, and was distressed by the Im- 
plication that 'disabled Schoolchildren? 
sat- about, at 'school waiting to be 
pushed arid hauled 'into libraries ‘.'Su- 
permarkets, cinemas, playgrounds. 

Instead the group from the ordin-l 
ary. school .^as invited; to. Spend: an- 
afternoon j^t lhe PH school;- fa drink*. 
: tbffee ■ and discuss:, the-. prbwejnid l df i 
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new; of superior : 



)Jietitly antT cheerfully- made him -a - boy,, who -fias derebral paUy;: replied 
Iri- the event, half, ,,' 


break -down the bartf^ 


accessibility of the 
A teacher Mn 


school came to see A?® « ^ 
group, ' but he was so pj^o , fa. 
aid not bring his-Own-gro^P 1 


Continue , tb tty . to 
rcHabia 
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the . master, po 
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aid not bring his. Own ^JvP ^ 
ere at all. W 

fore, decided to cast their 0 “^ 
and have since received - 
some poly ?todent| 0 M_ ^01 

cafe course. and .a ^ 

■school puiills, wbo e fod' n W«; r 
prepared than-' tbe . fi ^ n P°to 
■'.'An open.. Working (5 

i any. of 

schools are. Invited, fS P®JJr ' t0 tx 

PH young' people 
■ invited tq (Jay any ^d^i^ prp- 
, So whbm does segregkfl^!.r. : 
tect? | : t 

Paittchr Potts is 
? «f l/niversity.;^. 
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The new lingua franca 


Susan Norman on English as an international language 


The great hope for Esperanto was 
that it would break down the bar- 
riers to international communication 
Most thinking people would accept 
the need for a common language to 
facilitate international trade ana ex- 
change and Esperanto is easier to 
learn than most for the speakers of 
the component languages, yet it never 
really caught on. The language of 
hope has remained an intellectual 
hobby with a ‘relatively small fol- 
lowing. , . , . , 

One obvious reason for its lack of 
success is that the learner has no 
guarantee that the people he or she 
wishes to communicate with will 
speak it too. The person who feels 
the need to learn a foreign language, 
for whatever purpose, looks around 
for one that is already widely spoken 
in his or her chosen field. 

The position of the United States 
as a major world power, the exist- 
ence of large English-speaking 
populations in Britain, Canada, Au- 
stralia and South Africa , and the 
remnants of the British Empire in 
the form of the official language of 
business in such countries as Nigeria 
and India has meant that English has 
emerged by a process of natural 
selection to fill the role originally 
envisaged for Esperanto at the heart 
of the international business world. 
Its success has been such that a Ger- 
man might well be found using En- 
glish to negotiate a deal in Japan, 
and it i s somewh at ironic th at British 
anil . 

women are finally waking up to the 
desirability of speaking the language 


teaching pf English by creating a 
new dialect totally geared to the 
needs of the international user. 


“International English" would be a 
greatly simplified version of the lan- 
guage we use as native speakers. 
While not wishing to hold up either 
Creole of Afrikaans as ideal lan- 
guages for the expression of highly 
sophisticated concepts, they both 
nevertheless demonstrate that it is 
possible to conduct one’s affairs 
(business or otherwise) while res- 
tricted to three main tenses which 
correspond to past, present and fu- 
ture time. Foreign learners should 
therefore be able to express them- 
selves equally comprehensively with 
three similar tenses in English. The 
finer distinctions of meaning we 
make in native-speaker English by 
using the many different tenses at our 
command can be expressed in most 
cases by the inclusion of a time ex- 
pression or expression of intent. 

The process has already been 
started by those Americans who ask. 


pared to learn English. 
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Bnglish language is flourishing 
wd wUh fr Its purveyors. Despite the 
nf ' t Coat, mifc dictate; teachers 
c»iii language-can 

JR jobs Aridlhere is a ready 
wipet for.the EFlj textbooks, which 
poor onto this market each year. But 
wat exactly is.it that we purvey? 
wtmpeivof discontent are filtering 
Mck from , abroad that in the main 
our lepons and oiir textbooks are 
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which most British-English speakers 
would normally say, “Have you done 
it yet?" The important thing is that 
no one would misunderstand the 
meaning of either sentence because 
of the all-important word “yet”. In 
International English -this (rend is 
taken further so that all past forms 
(did, have done, was going, have 
been doing, had been doing) are 
^expressed by the simple past form 
“did”. Many of the future forms 
could also be done away with, leav- 
ing “will" as a marker 01 future time 
to wbich time expressions are added 
forgreater precision as necessary. 

Theoretically it would be possible 
to lake this line of thought to its 
logical conclusion and make do with 
one verb form while relying entirely 
on time expressions to clarify mean- 
ing. However, while it is expedient 
tq simplify the language by taking 
advantage of the natural redundancy 
that occurs, language is used in such 
a way that to eradicate all redundant 
forms would jiinder communication. 
You can afford to miss a word or 
two of what people say when you 
can deduce the overall meaning of 
an utterance from context, but where 
each word carries total responsibility 
for the expression of a concept, a 
speaker would be constantly inter- 
rupted' every time a word was un- 
clear. Also, because the nature of 
language is. to express thought, those 
who appear to have only a 
rudimentary grasp of. a language are 
/frequently- credited . with- ..fairly 
rudimentary mental 'processes.' While, 

' I -km ayraure that ;.tpls . fact 'to* somh 
*’ > ©xteht :underipihe£ my -proposal for a 
simplified dialect, I am confident 
that, because of the greater ease 
with which it could be learnt and 
■ taught to foreigners of any national- 
ity, learners would sound more com- 
petent after a relatively short period 
of study than those who follow more 
conventional courses sound using a 
multitude of tenseB imperfectly. 

Obviously the reduction of tenses 
to three is only a startup point, 
Decisions have to be made as to 
whether passive, conditional and 
. model forms should be included, 
7 what emphasis would be placed on 
pronunciation, . whether or not to 
teach articles etc., the deciding .fac- 
tor br each case being how compre- 
hedsible the speaker would be with- 
out them, set against the firte It 
J would take to leant them. All .chosen 
1 , forms would then be double-checked 
! to make sure there was no conflict of 
; meaning with native-speaker English. 
; At this point, I should make clear 


that I am not recommending a total 
revision of the language. I do not 
advocate the manufacture of artificial 
forms (eg the invention of regula- 
rized past tenses such as “gived”, 
“thinked 1 ' etc). Regularizations, such 
as to our notoriously difficult spelling 
system, have been proposed before 
with a spectacular lack of success - 
presumaoly for the same reasons that 
Esperanto did not succeed. An 
essential requirement of Internation- 
al English is that all forms are im- 
mediately recognisable by native 
speakers - and vice versa. Indeed, 
although the IE dialect is a simpli- 
fied version of the language and one 
which foreigners would learn to pro- 
duce, any E course would take into 
account that learners would be likely 
to encounter a wide range of English 
- most of it of the native 
speaker variety. Great emphasis 
would therefore be placed on the 
receptive skills of reading and listen- 
ing (using many existing techniques 
and approaches) and students would 
certainly be taught to recognize the 
significance of the various forms and 
tenses used by native speakers, even 
though they would not be expected 
to spend precious time learning to 
proauce those forms themselves. 
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Hires' 


Making the job less horrible 


Greg Spiro on business English teacher-training 


First, the leading characters - One, 
Rosie Teffa], experienced English 
teacher, currently employed at the 


High Price School of languages. 
Acacia Road, somewhere on the En- 

S lish Riviera. Second, retired Briga- 
ier General Harry Founding- 
Principal, owner of the aforemen- 
tioned institution. Time - the recent 
past 

Act l Scene 1 

Enter Rosie stage right having 
been summoned to the Brigadier's 
office. 

Brig, (straight from the shoulder) - 
“Rosie old sport, we've got a 
“special group" parachuting in 
tomorrow, bunch of gnomes 
from Zurich, you know - star- 
ched collars, mountain air, 
Swiss bank types. Gotta give 
them something a bit more on 
the nail than old 'Colonel' fin- 


ger-lickin' plus. Look, this'll 
help (smoothly hands over 
copy of British Banking Made 


a Doddle) - get that under 
your shirt over night, and 
you'll take 'em by storm." 

The following scenes portray Rosie 
burning the midnight oil with the 





aforesaid masterpiece » betyreen cat 
:naps laced with a recurring night- 
mare of Documentary Credits, loose- 
ly disguised as unobtainable rcalia, 

■ dancing about her lissome throat. 
The next. morning the play reaches 
its; tragic climax as an ashen-faced 
Rosie collapses into A coma in front 
of Her swiss-made bankers who try to 
revive her with fanning waves of the 
; schoo prospectus entitled -? “How vye. 
cater for your needs",: 


This grizzly tale of life at the Busi- 
ness English chalk face may strike 
some readers as not being all that 
exaggerated. How many competent 
EFL teachers, like Rosie, have 
found themselves caught up in the 
ill-thought out ESP diversifications 
of many a high street language 
school, eagerly looking to offset the 
decline in the general EFL home 
market, without offering any kind of 
supportive training. Even worse, 
wnat about those institutions at 
home and abroad - banks, com- 
panies, colleges of further and higher 
education - who have also plunged 
into 57 variations of English for busi- 
ness, banking, medicine, technology, 
etc. - without either reviewing their 
recruitment policy or developing the 
skills and knowledge that their staff 
sorely need for these more specific 
adventures? As one committed Paris- 
based teacher succinctly commented 
in a discussion on training - “There 
arc thousands of these business En- 
glish teachers making their jobs 
horrible." 

By contrast, another colleague, 
originally qualified as a lawyer, 

E ointed out that he preferred his 
usiness language work to law 
teaching because it offered the most 
difficult pedagogic challenge. What 
he had in mind was no doubt the 
need to draw together so many diffe- 
rent elements - the marriage of con- 
cept and communicative skill. 
Moreover, in a recent article on 
“Language and Exporting" (British 
Business July 1981) Anne Edge refers 
to Professor Davia Lister's suggestion 
that “within the universities and 
polytechnics there is increasing accept- 
ance that teaching languages Tor busi- 
ness can be academically valid.” 

So within this situation encompas- 
sing such extremes of neglect and 
individual commitment we must ask 
two basic questions: whatHraining, if 
' any, dp.es wist and,' what .provision*,* 
■given the will, ought to be made? 
The first question draws attention at 
once to an obvious contrast between 
the royal progress made in general 
EFL teacher-training - the widely 
recognised ..International House ajid 
Royal Society of Arts Certificates in 
TEFL plus various PGCE and MA 
programmes,. ■ with tjie dearth of 
schemes for the business English 
teacher. 1 • '• 
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It may be that teachers and institu- 
tions consider the basic grounding in 
communicative methods gained from 
these more general courses to be 
sufficient, but there is also evidence 
that many business English teachers 
feel unsure about the relationship 
between content and approach and 
need some practical help in . the ex- 
acting task of drawing the various 
elements together. Y, How much 
knowledge do I need in accounting, 
law, marketing, etc?”. “How do I 
maintain an emphasis on com- 
municative skills?" “What about the 
syllabus?". “How do I tailor my 
materials?”. These are legitimate 
questions reflecting the doubts and 
interests of the business English 
teacher whose own needs are in no 
way comprehensively met by a token 
ESP question in the RSA paper. 

In terms of training already avail- 
able it must be mentioned that some 
universities - notably Reading, 
Aston and Birmingham - have 


tics MA programmes or, as at Essex 
and Lancaster for example, on one 
or two term post-experience ESP 
courses, the Lancaster programme 
*^<^tratfeg-.narticulatiY another®**'-* 
Igencies of technical English. Howev- 
er, it may be that among the orga- 
nisations best adapted to grapple 
with the training problem are those' 
already locked into battle on the' 
front line - hence, are able to relate 
a training facility to the operational 
endeavours of tneir own staff. Two. 
such developments have originated 
with marked success - one in a lan- 
guage training consultancy and . the 
other iri an undergraduate business 
school. 

Adrian Pilbeam and Mark Ellis 
were previously attached to Profes- 
sional Language Services, an 
offshoot of Language Tuition Centre 
which, in turn, was recently wound 
up as. a subsidiary of Westingliouse 
Incorporated. They have managed to 
salvage from the ruins an indepen- 
dent consultancy, Language Training 
Services, which evolves programme 
and materials for a number of Euro- 
pean companies on the premiss that, * 
.as businesses audit their Accounts 
arid other Internal systems, so should 


they submit their language training 
requirements to a strict and metho- 
dical check in order to ensure that 
only rational and cost-effective prog- 
rammes are developed. The 
approach involves taking teachers 
and course co-ordinators out of their 
immediate environment for a week 
and giving them an intensive going- 
over on syllabus design and materials 
development techniques. Given that 
practising teachers are not always 
able to pursue full-time or even part- 
time diploma courses, this short in- 
tensive burst can prove both stimu- 
lating and practical. 

In a similar vein, the European 
Business School (London), based at, 
but independent of, the City Uni- 
versity, nas for a couple of years 
been offering occasional intensive 
business English teaching seminar 
weeks which have attracted partici- 
pants from language schools, univer- 
sities and polytechnics, Ecoles de 
Commerce arid companies. The 
course concentrates mainly on mate- 
rials development and classroom 
techniques - in particular, the build- 
ing up of a language exploitation of 
a management case study - by draw- 
ing on resources from both its lan- 
guages and business studies depart- 
ments a framework of theory and 
techniques is forged that take into 
account the objectives and processes 
of management activity before relat- 
ing these to communicative needs. 
EES, of course, is mainly preoccu- 
pied wjth its four year undergraduate 
programme in business studies and 
languages and it is noteworthy that, 
with the growth of French and Ger- 
man in the Londop centre modem 
language teachers are now looking to 
the training seminar with a view to 
cross-fertilisation of methods and 
material. 

These two examples of practical, 
short courses go some wav to provid- 
ing Business English/Language 


Marketing Diploma or the QtfJ 
Diploma in Accounting and WM 
both of which can be done patt-tW i 
It must be emphasised that theseS 
m no way prescriptive, hut tlu» [. 
would be no shame in trying to i 
late an aquaimance with commuci*'' 
tive methodologv to a specific baht 
of knowledge. Moreoever, a aooi* 
many business studies teachers 
ticularly those with a high forSif 
student ratio, could do a lot wow ^ 
than to follow a course in cat 1 
municative methodology themselvK. 
The difficulty posed by tfe 

approach, however, is that the 
teachers in both cases are required ; 
to make all the links in isolation -so ■' 
a third, more direct option eraer®. i 
The European Business School Is, * | 
present, reviewing a proposal for i ; 
custom-built course where koo* ? 
ledge of business theory and practice * 
can be acquired and actively hue- i 
grated into a communicate £ 

approach. For example, teachtnf 
could learn the background to h : 
lance sheets, contracts and market j 
research, with qualified business ta ; 
turers and at the same time look si • 
ways of "informing" the language 

class with this material. Sucoiii ' 

approach to teacher-training has its- - 
portant implications for the di; i: 
when secondary schools, as well a , 
the tertiary sector, start taking tic |i 
idea of non-literary language syilt- [ 
buses seriously, realigning them with V 


c 


>3} 


mg Business English/Language 
wtoty^tMrmmtt footing " they 
avoid the need to give up huge 
amounts of time and participants 
find that they can apply the “les- 
sons” of the seminars to their 
teaching situation without delay. 

However, it cannot be pretended . 
that such courses completely answer 
the problem, So what mbre should 
be done? First, it is time that the 
public examining bodies, particularly 
the RSA, looked in a less desultory 
way at more specialised qualifica- 
tions, possibly a supplement to ex- 
isting TEFL certificates which could 
be endorsed on the completion of 
forther. training and an appropriate 
examination. Such a provision would 
merely stimulate teacher-training 
course designers to think more 
strategically about requirements and 
help to promote the establishment of 
minimum standards in the ESP and 
"related syllabus” worlds. 

Equally, business English teachers 
should be encouraged to acquire pro- 
fessional qualifications in business 
fields ' such as the Institute rif. 



economics, social sciences and t«£ 
nological subjects. With a suiUcj 
fashioned teacher-training base, ij* 
“job" might not only heroine.* J 
loss “horrible" but may, in fad pf* 
vide that example of Imaglnahw 
pedagogy which will hold (l»; a - lle “! 


ISUUUUUKY WIUVH Will 1 — , - 

tion orthe many .students who, sj 
present, do not see the p™ 1 “ 
doing language at school. 

Further Information about iht IJJ 
short courses mentioned uMj 
obtainable from:- Language Tram 
Sendees, 10 Essex Street, 

WC2, ami Languages 
European Business School, 
Denny House, 23 Ooswell 
Ismaon EC1. ■' . - 


No jogging here 
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Like Roget's Thesaurus , foe Wcdh 

S oups words into sets of topics. The 
■ sets begin, with “Life and Living 
Thmgii ■ and logically move through 
activities, ?, object, institutions! and 
febllngs, mostly, associated with the 
animate : woM udfil ; the final Iset 'bf 
General and Abstract : .TermS v.is. : 
reached . M th? compiler .says, . ih£ 
book is concerned wUft .the everyday:- 
It has nothing like Rogers rang® q£ 
Universal concepts. But if is meant *3 


a practical aid ; fo expand Vocabulary 


letters distihguishing the sebi .jj® «,■ 
can be mistaken for the 
when the reader, borisiite • w® 1 . - 

or page-headings. Although 
Icon is not meant to be cotnprw^ 
siye', Ityas surprised that • 
missing ■ from "running,. P-T3 
etc,”, "video" from "telcvis^on> ,. 
“teetotal” from' -^nkjnd ""^ 
But . the Lexicon / which » n 




•jhtfe registers,- examples of - usage 
■m- oras-references are folly aup- 

plied., Guidance :pn; pronunciation is 

given When differences between speak- ■ 
ers may exjst., ;,. ■ V* ; 

; j 7 r ^; P rd e r hftad-words in egohi 

M*n» . MJ'» 


pulary, . including : the 
synonyms and tne dlfferefl^-. 1 ^ 
tween usMes that wernopopai ,^ 
neutral, formal ■ and -• & 

-Hi- » : ,Aiit«» The U 00 ?.;" 
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Point of arrival 

Edward Fennell on teaching English to the Boat People 

There is more to the Vietnamese At one camp a syllabus has been 
Boat People than stories of survival established to provide the short-term 
and hardship. For many of them the resident or moderate student with at 
challenge of adapting to an alien least a basic grasp of the appropriate 
i anE uage and culture has been as language to cope, for instance, at the 
difficult in its way as their escape. shop or job centre, whilst the long- 
In Britain the need for a program- stayer and more able can pursue the 
me of language instruction for the subjects considerably further, 
refugees was recognised from the Obviously this is more demanding 
start. Based on the Reception Cen- for the teachers than simply follow- 
tres and extending into the normal ing a course book since they have to 
adult education provision, English make fine judgements on the “level" 
tuition has an important part in the of each of their groups. For those 
resettlement process. However, as who have come from a traditional 
critics have pointed out, the facilities Teaching English as a Foreign Lan- 
for the Vietnamese have only served guage background with experience of 
to highlight the deficiencies in what European students or businessmen, 
is done Kir other newly-arrived im- the change in approach is marked. 

Indeed some have found'it very diffi- 
cult to adapt to a system where they 
as teachers, rather than a course- 
book, are in charge. 


is done for other newly-arrived im- 

m3 ?? n Se heart of the education 
programme are the schools and adult 
education classes within the camps 
where the Vietnamese are housed 
when they first arrive. As well as 
being a staging-post en route to re- 
settlement they aim also to give a 
grounding in language and culture. 
As one teacher said, “We provide a 
‘survival package’ of skills and 
understanding so that they can cope 
with the immediate problems of life 
In a British community”. 

The classes (backed with money 
from the Home Office but adminis- 
tered through the local education au- 
thority) were originally expected to 
give a three-month basic English 
course. However, as council and pri- 
vate accommodation for the Viet- 
namese has become progressively 
harder to End, the period of stay 
within the reception centres has 
lengthened. Now people may be liv- 
ing in a camp for a year or more, 
and this variety of stay, together 
with the tremendous diversity in pre- 
vious educational expeience has led 
to problems for the teaching staff. 

With refugees arriving ana-depart- 
ing at irregular intervals, and serving 
a complete cross-section of Viet- 
namese society (from college lectur- 
ers to illiterate rural peasants) 'it has 
not been possible to draw up any 
neat standard course. Instead the 
flnm lbllity so 
that individual teachers should be 
able to respond precisely to the 
needs and potential of particular 
groups of students. 





The overall success of the recep- 
tion centre education programme is 
hard to assess. Some refugees have 
dearly benefited considerably from it 
and have been able to find jobs 
rapidly upon resettlement because of 
their competent English. Indeed the 
correlation between employability 
and language skills is probably grea- 
ter now than ever before simply be- 
cause employers can be more selec- 
tive in their recruitment. On the 
other hand the teaching of language 
“in a vacuum”, as is the case inevit- 
ably in the camps, means that reten- 
tion is often quite limited. As one 
adult education organiser com- 


mented “they have to start all over 
again from the beginning once they 
arrive in their resettlement areas”. 

Once resettled they become de- 
pendent on the normal English lan- 
guage classes (if any) provided by 
the l.e.a. Sometimes, especially in 
the larger cities, this can be very 
good. One London borough for ex- 
ample offers students 24 hours of 
instruction a week - more than they 
would receive in ft reception centre. 
Not all areas are as generous howev- 
er, and in some rural districts there 
has had to be ad-hoc improvisation. 
Usually this has meant recruiting 
volunteers who are then trained ana 
co-ordinated by a full or part-time 
organiser. Often these volunteers are 
members of the “support groups” 
which have been set up to look after 
the practical side of resettlement - 
doctors, social security, schools and 
so on. In order to cope with the 
various agencies of the welfare state 
a fairly specialised language is re- 
quired and the volunteers themselves 
are often unaware of the complexity 
of provisions and the jargon which 
accompanies it. 

To remedy this the Joint Council 
for Refugees from Vietnam has re- 
cently set up a tutor-training prog- 
ramme for the volunteer language 
teachers. As well as developing tech- 
niques they also introduce teachers 
to the range of educational materials 
wliich are available. These have 
grown considerably in recent years in 
response, it would seem, to the 
arrival of the Vietnamese. 

Whilst the bulk of language 
teaching is now undertaken through 
adult education or volunteers there 
are also small scale developments 
under the auspices of the Training 
Services Division’s “Springboard 
scheme. This concentrates on “in- 
dustrial language” since refugees 
with technical skills still encounter 
problems in employment because, of 
a lack of appropriate vocabulary. 

All the original work taking place 
here has served to give Teaching 
English as a Second Language a 
boost in interest. Whilst the Viet- 
namese programme may be short- 
lived its long-term affects on “En- 
glish for immigrants’ 1 may be con- 
siderable. 


Margot Firkin on ESL for adults 


Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage, By Sandra Nlchnlia And T>.ii«> 


s “ ■ vjwuiiu i>au- Innauaop 

Jy Sandra Nlcholla and Julia (Sera v 


duced Teaching English as a Second 
Language, a handbook for ESL 


BBp Publications £2.95. 

Crosstalk. By John J. Gumperz, T. 

: . £ ana Celia Roberts. 

! Centre for Industrial 

J^gu age 'Training, Havelock Cam- 

from (he Vietnamese, By’ 
fjjjhpe La Motte, Helen Fraser, 

. yjjakh. .Grealbanks, Shan Rees, 

: » Stater. etal. • 

-i W&Extension College £3.50,; . 
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of ( ESL to adults come to 
. -j C “,TBtb..a great diversity of 
of ■ ot back- 
aud of ; expertise. Some are 
Jy ifrodl EFL, some from 
Proj^s, and some from 
thff;J u? .M.$euerally hpve two 
• them* "IS Firstly, none 6f 

tp. the':, work already 
; ; Svw no #»ch-;InitiBl , training ex- 
•• share a strong 

.^^[J‘fosdf:io -Qie work” and a de- 
to. IncrnaBo 'ihair 
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and techniques 
®^for.adu}ts has been 
^7W^on-.(hp.bpokshelt . 

' vrati&lfJ ^ghage", Project, Sandra 
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teachers which is fell of detailed and ; 
practical suggestions ■ . “bringing 
together some of the thoughts and 
ideas and (presenting) them within 
the context of the increasing under- 
standing of the specific characteris- 
tics, ana significance of ESL.” 

The writers focus attention on the 
strategies students require in terms 
of access skills, i.e. for access to 
information and understanding of re- 
levant procedures; communication 
skills, i.e. competence in the spoken 
language arid an ability to use that 

a age appropriately;- and • literacy- r 
r ue. with! an emphasis on nuic* ' 
tfonal literacy. 

They place great emphasis on the 
value of starting with what students 
already know, and on the teacher 
being conscious that the students are 
adults, with a competence in their 
own, first language. They include 
provision for the post-elementaiy . 
students who may not “appear to . 
have a language difficulty because of . 
their ability to deal with the routine 
situations, blit when things go wrong 
and their ability to .. communicate 
breaks down, this may be interpreted 
as' a behavioural problem rather than 
a language one”.. ■ 

' It Is this mteijptemtion of com- 
munication ; breakdown which ^ is 
analysed in Crosstalk ■ It provides 
background material for a BBC tele- 
vision film Of the same name in the 
Multi-racial Britain series. The hand- 
book explores some aspects of cross- 
cultural communication, - and how 


cutties can result from systematically 
different cultural, and linguistic uses 
of language and' how these difficul- 
ties may ui turn build and reinforce 
group stereotypes’ 1 . The emphasis is 
on what language does ratner than 


New ELT materials 
from Longman . . . 

. . . songs and activities, comic-strip readers and 
illustrated adventure stories for children ... a 


course specially designed for teenagers . . . the - 
second stage of a two-year course for adult 
beginners ... a selection of practice materials for 
all levels . . . and a completely new kind of 
vocabulary reference hook. 

ovpptiycfoo 

Sheila Aristotelous Ward 

For children aged 6-10. 23 professionally-recorded songs with an 
accompanying Activities Book and step-by-slep Teacher's Guide. 
Cassette £4.00 Disc £4.50 Activities Book 80p 
Teacher’s Guide £1.00 

The Adventures of ‘Billy and Lilly 

For children aged 6-10. The mascots for the 1982 Football World Cup 
and the World Skiing Cup feature in four adventures in fell-colour, 
comic-strip style, with quizzes, exercises and games. 

40p each ■ Cassettes available this Autumn 


Five full-colour picture stories for children aged 0-13, written at the 
level of Longman Structural Readers Stage 1. Available in classroom 
packs of 10. 

45p each Cassette £6.00 



What language Is, and even without 
access to the film, will help teachers 
to look at the ways students can be 
helped to an awareness of what 
might have gone wrong. 

Lessons from the Vietnamese has 
its origins ui the practical experience 
of a group of teachers working on 
the b7c.A.R. Vietnamese Project; 


duced this book. It is essential^ 1 ' a " ' 
practical guide to ESL methodology 
and techiuques with sections on syl- 
labus planning, role-play, reading 
comprehension, group work, ESL li- ■ 
teraw etc, and includes worksheets 
and ideas about ajds and -materials. 
Although specifically directed at 
teaching Vietnamese students, much , 
of the content has a widei 1 applica- 
tion and ;is exploitable by . those 

teaching other, ethnic, groups. • • . 

ft ,is perhaps symptomatic of tile 
fluid and 'developing state of ESL fot / 
adults that, these. ; books are entirely ; 
handbooks or kits: the definitive text- 
book for Teachers has yitMo- be 
published. A|) three have! useful bib- ■ 
iiographies, but for a more ^haus* 
tive survey the secqpd NATE5LA ; 
catalogue ; will .be : available in the 
autumn. It will contain a very 1 com- 

v. 11 WnfaJnfe 'iWdCAflt- . 


Donn Byrne and Susan Holden 

The latest integrated skills course for teenagere and young adult 
students. Suitable for use os a short course, bb supplementary 
material, or as a rapid review course. 

Student's Book £2.30 Teacher's Book £2.30 Cassette £6 £Q 

FOLLOW ME 

L G Alexander and Roy Kingsbury 

The new course for adult beginners. With the publication of the Y ear 2 
classroom materials, Follow Me is now complete. Video materials 
available from the BBC. 

Students' Book £2.00 Workbook 70p Teacher's Book £2.50 
Cassettes (2) £10.00 

Communicate in Writing 

Keith Johnson 

A functional approach to writing through reading comprehension. For. 
classroom use, or for self-study. 

Students' Book £2.00 Teachert Book DBp 

READING ^~Y ; - ; 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES ■ 

IN ENGLISH J ■ 

SuB&n Sprachman arid Jane L Stevenson 
A reading course designed to Introduce the student of English to the 
main branches of the social sciences. For students working in class or 
on their own. . 

£120 

4DMINCED 

READING 

SKILLS 

Pauline Barr. John Clegg andi Catherine Wallace 

j ‘Really teaches the skills ofreadlng^ scanning, gftt readihg, • . A . 

f predicting, inf erpretiriff attitudes. Equally suitable for use in clesrfor . 


! ! 


LONGMAN 

LEXICON 

COWEMPORARV 

ENGLISH 

. TornMcArthur • «’ 

Mom than a dictionary, a vocabulary source book - the first specially 
7 designed to help students of English. 

• Cased £6.95 Paper £4 M . 

Learning materials that 
live up to otir name 
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THK TIMlvS EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


FOUR NEW ELT TITLES 


Picture 

Prompts 

Don Kfndler 

An imaginative plature composition 
course, with cartoon-type illustra- 
tions — ideal for all age groups In 
tho Intermediate range. A variety 
of exercises — including a free 
composition section — reinforce 
vocabulary and structures. 

Student’s Book 0-17-6663654 
Teacher's Book 0-17-566366-4 

Topic 

Dictionary*** 

S M Bennett and T G Van Veen 
An essential book for students of 
all abilities. Including beginners, 
supplying vocabulary and idioms for 
useful situations. All vocabulary Is 
listed under relevant headings with 
Illustrations for. clarification. 

0-1 7-65633 1-9 


Something to 
Talk About 

David Peaty 

A discussion course for adult 
learners at Intermediate level who 
need practice In self-expression. 
Topical and provocative subjects 
are extensively discussed by 
several characters of widely 
differing opinions. 

Suufani'i Book 0-17-655399-6 
TBncher'i Book 0-1 7-5653 70- X 
3 Cassettes O f 7-B6S371-8 

Profiles 

Susan Axbey 
A major functional course for 
htarmedlate students, based on 
e variety of authentic material 
designed to premise reading, 
writing, listening and speaking 
skills. 

Sludom's Book 0-17-556321-1 
Teacher's Book 0-1 7-65S322-X 
2 Casts ties 0-1 7-555323-8 
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the news 

Michelle Sommers and 
Vivienne Vermes on a 
novel approach which 
they have pioneered in 
Paris 

Although - one often hears protests 
about how the invasion of American- 
isms and Anglicisms is ruining the 
purity of the French language, the 


French are hardly averse to learning 
English. In 1980-81 , more than 
3,000,000 students were studying En- 
glish, with over 81% choosing it as 
their first foreign language. The 
number of adults learning English 
has risen considerably each year, 
with the government financing lan- 
guage classes as part of unemploy- 
ment benefits, ana companies offer- 
ing courses to their employees as 
part of a continuing education prog- 
ramme. Proficiency in English is con- 
sidered both a personal and profes- 
sional necessity. 

Yet, after more than eight years of 
study, most French people are neith- 
er comfortable with, nor fluent in 
English. This situation has stemmed 
from outdated methods of language 
teaching, where memorization and 
translation are considered more im- 

E ortant skills than communication. 

[owever, with Speakeasy Publica- 
tions - two newspapers and a series 
of cassettes produced by Editions 
Fernand Nathan, one of the largest 
educational publishers in France - 
hope is on the horizon. 

Based on the princple of “English 
through the news”, the newspapers 
now have a readership or over 
60,000, among high school students 


iiii 


tost 


Speakeasy and Easy Speakeasy a 
lively and effective way to leam En- 
glish. Speakeasy, a 12-page newspap- 
er for intermediate ana advanced 
students, ahd Easy Speakeasy, an 8- 
page newspaper for lower intermedi- 
ate students, are now published five 
times a year. ' V.' 

The editors believe that for a lan- 

R to be learned and assimilated, 
st be anchored in the cultural 
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context in which it is used. By pre- 
senting English through the news, 
the newspapers satisfy four basic 
criteria for language learning: curios- 
ity, knowledge, pleasure and com- 
munication. the writers of the news- 
papers presuppose that their renders, 
while perhaps not having a fluent 
command of English, are intelligent 
human beings interested in the world 
around them. The tone is always 
. a&Ut reader never feels .that 
he is being talked down to” because 
he is a non-native speaker. 

This theory has proved quite suc- 
cessful. Although the language in 
Speakeasy is not over-simplified, a 
survey carried out among renders 
showed that, over 95% found the 
language adapted to their level. This 
means that students would rather 
accept the challenge of trying to 
understand a fairly difficult text 
which interests them, than read an 


easy one which bores them inle&c- |\. 
tually. 

Regular freelance cpontrifeifott 
are published in cash issue to Insure •; 
stylistic variety. Speakeasy ahd Eej ] 
Speakeasy have educational whim . 1 
who prepare the vocabulary seewo . 
and accompanying teachers’ . oofr < 
books. “In Other Words", a moa §Jf 
appreciated section of Speakeasy, » ’ 

fines in context over 100 diffied * 
words which have beeij italicised i * 
the articles. The. vocabulary: expl» | 
tlons in Easy Speakeasji-an'iooaii 
(lie bottom of each page in the .60 
of n game In which readers bawl 
choice of two definitions, and mwj 
find the correct one from the context 
of the article. ' • ■ 

One outstanding aspect of Inen* 
papers is their iiUornntiooa swp*- 
The editors strive for ■ 
articles from nil over 
spooking world. Frcclanco 


Edited by Michael Swari ’• 

JrSi 0 Slides, for teachers of English rind other languages. Illustrative examples are usually 
S lnTte“g ol any !anQUi®e? re T - ?* ' ?.*** ***?:"* ty ***' 1 

SIS Games for Language Learning 

Discussions that Whrlr Andrew Wright, David Bettwtdge and Michael Buckby 

• ” A resource book lor teachers containing detailed 

TasK-oentrqd fluency practice. •; . instructions lor using oameq In the classroom to provide 

Pswiy.Ur • • V *7 C f ':%■ 

. UnguageLearatafc ;■ ;i ff 


LanguageLearnlng 
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many preo! leal examples which can betaken straight . Alan Maley arid Alan Duff ' 

from Ine book and usep with little or no preparation,: All- 1 '*• 1 

fheeoUvitlss have been tried out by fhe, author orother • A.^ook full b| Ideas Which enoodrage ittxfents to i 
laanheta •' • - . - - .wflOuafl© nature lv Irt Uva steaaroofn .All tho antiuH 


pie activities nave beep tried out by Iheauthor or other ... *«** ««« raeaswnicn encourage students louse , 

teacheVs. ■ About 8126 - naturally Irl the ctesaroofn, AH the activities era 

Father fnfwrtiatlonantj Inspection copies foftnofifc^ Htjrton tjk the fCfuy. 
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REPUBLICANS TAKE OVER SENATE 


‘■curiosity, knowledge, pleasure . . 

are submitted from Australia, Cana- 
da, New Zealand and Africa as well 
as Britain and the United States. 

Each issue of Speakeasy contains a 
double-page feature of several articles 
on one theme. Topics have Included 
“The Uprooted” - a study of immig- 
rants in English-speaking countries, 
“On the Road”, “You Are What 
You Eat", “Media Cover-Ups”, and 
"The Human Brain". Overworked 
“textbook" subjects sucb as drugs, 
hooliganism, the role of television, 
are either avoided, or presented in 
an original manner. Readers' com- 
ments have shown that the most 
popular articles are those which deal 
with current social and political 
issues: "Being Black in Britain", 
"On the Mexican Border", “US 
Handgun Control", “London's Arabs; 
East Meets West." However, 
Speakeasy does not neglect the popu- 
lar side of British and American life:- 
there are articles on the latest films, 
records, and people in the news, as 
v^l^^^wa^w^^^Wch^ has 

and Scott Fitzgerald. 

Easy Speakeasy's special feature is 
the section “Kids Speak Out” which 
presents young people’s ■ views on 
subjects such as discipline, money, 
appearances and vacations. Other 
sections cover news, sport, fashion 
and travel. Although mis paper is 


and About English is the better 
wrarked out and presented. It con- 
tains 20 units, each subdivided into 
seven sections called: What would 
JS* « y (ie. Situation), Understand- 
ing (ie. text), Ask and Answer fie. 
S*, ?2« re ^ 0 j Sion ) * Language (Ie. voca- 
bMarj and grammar), Cbmmunica- 
®. conversation and Written ex 


designed for students between the 
ages of 13 and 15, it has been used 
successfully by adults. 

A recent addition to Speakeasy 
Publications is a series of cassettes, 
"Speakeasy Broadcasts". After talk- 
ing to a lot of students and listening 
to existing EFL cassettes, it was 
thought that there was a need for 
authentic material, which would pre- 

E are students for what they actually 
ear when they arrive in an English- 
speaking country, rather than pre- 
senting an over-simplified slowed- 
down version spoken by actors in a 
recording studio. The Speakeasy cas- 
sette is in the form of a radio broad- 
cast and covers a variety of subjects, 
recorded in London, New York and 
Los Angeles. These include inter- 
views with Pierre Salinger on the 
Kennedy assassination, investigative 
reporter Duncan Campbell on wire- 
tapping in Britain, and Michael Croft 
ot the National Youth Theatre. 
There is a report on Puerto Rican 
immigrants in New York, and Asians 
living in London. “Speakeasy Broad- 
casts* also looks at young people in 
England - the clothes they wear, the 
music they listen to, and the jobs 
they want, but can’t get. Each cas- 
sette is accompanied by a notebook 
containing a transcript as well as 
exercises in pronunciation find com- 
prehension. 


Paddy Bostock 

Maugham, Barry Hine plus extracts 
from periodicals) illustrating subjects 
likely to interest students (education, 
work, class, divorce, ecology) and 
npt Insult their intelligence. Tlie sec- 
tion on advertising 1 leans on John 
Berger with its sexy cars arid puz- 
zling Badedas baths, but the book as 
a whole should provide a useful in- 
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na- course, providing , good intensive 
irst rending practice, although lacking 


Although the largest market for 
Speakeasy Publications is In schools, 
with teachers subscribing their clas- 
ses, more and more individuals are 
discovering Speakeasy and using it 
on their own. The up-to-date pre- 
sentation and contents allow the 
reader to feel that he is reading and 
hearing English as it is used every- 
day, and not in the classroom. The 
range of subjects corresponds to a 
growing demand to know what is 
happening throughout the English- 
speaking world, and leads to an 
awareness of the linguistic differ- 
ences and complexities in countries 
where English is the mother tongue. 
As the reader's knowledge of these 
societies grows, so does his enthu- 
siasm for the language. 

Speakeasy plans to continue in the 
direction It has taken by publishing 
books which will help students to. 
appreciate and enjoy English. The 
papers are distributed in France, 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, and if the British are not too 
afraid of some Americanisms, will be 
equally successful here. 

For free copies of- Speakeasy ■ and 
Easy Speakeasy, write to Editions 
Fernano Nathan, 9 rue Mechain, 
75014 Paris, France. 

Michelle Sommers is founder-editor 
of “Speakeasy", and Vivienne 
Vermes Is associate editor. 


HARRAP ELT BOOKS 

HARRAPS POCKET ENGLISH^ 
GRAMMAR 

Michael Winter ^ 

* Comprehensive coverage of major grammatical features 
•k Simple and practical style 

* Easy-to-read presentation and layout 
■k Full examples of usage 

k Notes on areas of special difficulty 

0245-53737-1 £l.75n 

CONTEMPORARY GRAMMAR UNITS 

Series editor: Linton Stone 

* Post-elementary level 

k Each book provides intensive revision and consolidation of 
key points in English grammar 

* Oral and written contextualised practice 

-* Key lu exercises for the student working alone 
Ready now • 

1. Prepositions Linton Stone^ 0 2 45-53770-8 

2. Phrasal and Prepositional Linton Stone' 0 245-53771-6 

Verbs 

Ready early 1982 

3. Conditional Sentences Colin Robinson 0 245-53788-0 

4. Count and Mass Nouns Linton Slone 0 245-53789-9 


0 245-53770-8 
0 245-53771-6 


0 245-53788-0 
0 245-53789-9 
fidcli jiooJIr; £2 . 00 


BRITAIN TODAY SERIES 

Ready now Publication: Early 1982 


PLAY THE GAME 
Sport in Britain Today 
Nick Bowen 
0245-53638-5 £ 1.10 
TUNE IN 

Pop Music in Britain Today 
Hilary Rees-Parnall 
0245-53716-3 £ 1.10 


TASTES GOOD 

Food and Drink in Britain Today 

Rosemary Harris 

0245-53657-4 

HANG OUT THE RAGS 
Custom and Ceremony in Britain 
Rosemary Border Today 
0245-53604-3 


THE REGIONS OF BRITAIN 

THE SOUTH COAST 
Rosemary Border 

A colourful portrait of a colourful region. 

0245-53566 - 7 £1.65 

Please write to our Education Dept, for inspection copies. 
(N.B. — does not apply to Harrap's" Pocket English Grammar.) 
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Cambridge ti l — ■■ ■■ ■ ■. 

Hew Directions 
in Language Teaching 

Editors: Howard B. Altman and Peter Strevens 

This new series Is designed for all language teaching professionals who need to stay abreast of Issues 
facing the profession today, and who want to know about important developments on the other side of the 
Atlantic and elsewhere. ... 

Developing ReadingSkills 


Bnpw 
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criticized for not being 


■>rlc o( 'subtly chbsen Paddy Bostock is a senior lecturer, at 
humacher, Somerset the Polytechnic of Central Lonaon.. 


LanguageTeadiing 

An Introduction •' ! ■ . : \ y 

William LHtiawoOd •' ” 

ThlBimrtxiuclIon tocominunlcatiye languageteachlftg • 

for practising olaaaroorn teachers represents the first 


■oommuhlogtlve' )deas.M emphpalsea those aspects 
moat Important In iha classroom so that teachers can 
Integrate the new Ideas Into their own familiar methods. . 

' E2.96 


A practical guide to reading comprehension 
exercises ■ ■ , 

Frangolse Qrellet .. 

A handbook for teachers of English writ? would like to 
develop their own reading materials or whp wish lo enrich 
a reading course; It offpra a classification and description 
of exercises aimed at developIriQ various reading skills, 
and will Encourage, teachers to Introduce variety Into the 
teaching of reading. * . About EMS 

Available October : 
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Teacher’s task 

Mary Fraser and Carol 
Wainwright on teaching 
ESL 

A high proportion of children in 
inner city schools in Britain speak En- 
glish as their second language. Many 
of these are highly competent biling- 
uals. Others, especially new arrivals 
in the count ty and young children on 
entry to school, require support in 
their language learning for some 
time if they are to achieve their full 
potential. 

Unlike the child learning English 
overseas, the child in this country 
needs English for the same range of 
purposes as a native speaker: to 
communicate with English-speaking 
peers and adults, to deal, orally and 
in writing, with a full gamut of offi- 
cials, from the school doctor to the 
prospective employer, and above all 
to meet all the demands of the Brit- 
ish school curriculum. Lack of 
achievement or slow progress in this 
last sphere will inevitably lead to 
educational disadvantage and ulti- 
mately to poor employment pros- 
pects. Particularly at risk are those 
older pupils coming as new arrivals 
late into the British school system. 

The child learning English here 
has an opportunity to acquire lan- 
‘guage from many sources - peers, 
adults, the media etc. This may seem 
like a marvellous bonus, but It is not , 
always realized what a burden such 
an uncontrolled variety of language 
may place on the beginner. It may j 
also be difficult for the language j 
teacher to assess what language the j 
learner knows already, or may sens- * 
ibly be left to acquire, and what [ 
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needs specific teaching. Children will 
obviously learn a great deal from 
contact with their peer groups, but 
teachers must look out for areas of 
language which this contact will not 
supply. 

Certain forms of specific language 
teaching are in fact required beyond 
the beginner stage; they are essential 
in-order to accelerate. pnd broaden , 
the child's le&trhing. in many di&s 
thls wfll not be simply a matter- of- 


language teaching but of giving the 
child a tool to acquire and express 
new concepis. For example, teaching 
‘'telling the time" to a young child is 
not simply a matter of vocabulary 
and structure: the teacher must 
chiefly be aware of the underlying 
concepts and the stages of the learn- 
ing involved. For the older new, 
arrival from a different education 
system the language teacher must 
assist the pupil to adapt to the poss- 
ibly different expectations and new 
demands of a British school. 

After the initial stages there Is a 
dilemma about how to maintain sup- 
port for the second language learner, 
since attendance at special language 
classes will mean absence front main- 
stream lessons, as well as possible 
social isolation. It would seem that 
all teachers should Include second 
language - teaching among their 
teaching skills or that language 
teachers should include curriculum 
content in their language classes. 
The ideal solution would be far the 
two sides to work together, collabor- 
ating at the planning stage In de- 
veloping materials and approaches to 
help tne language learner and/or 
team teaching in the mainstream 
class. 

This obviously has implications for 
the training and experience of Ian- ' 
euage teachers. They need sound 
knowledge of mainstream teaching to 
appreciate the demands on pupils 
and the normal achievement levels, 
and because- no single approach or 
specific language course can be ap- 
plicable to the immense range of 
needs, a sophisticated ability to 
analyse the language demands of the 
learning tasks is required. Teachers 
also need to be flexible in their re- 1 
sponses to cater for the variety of 1 
nge, language level, educational ex- i 


Strategies for survival 


perience and ability of their pupils as 
well os the particular demands of 
individual classrooms. 

. As the role of the language 
teacher extends it is increasingly 
apparent that these teaching skills 
should be a part of the competence 
of all teachers, and in our multi- 
lingual and mufti-cultural society a 
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, -New Start. By Peter Furnborough, 
! Sue Cowgill, Heather Greaves and 
, Kale Sapln. 

■ Heinemann Educational. Teacher’s 
book £3.90. Pupil’s book £1.95. Cas- 
sette £5.00 + VAT. 

At Home In Britain, packs 1 and 2. 
By Kate Harding, Julia Naish and 
Meryl Wilkins. 

National Extension College £2.95 
each. 

Signing Off, By Pete Sayers, Terry 
George, Sarah Greenwood and Rika 
Peterson. 

National Centre for Industrial Lan- 
guage Training, Havelock Campus, 
Havelock Road, Southall, Middlesex 
UP5 4NZ. £3.50. 

Coping with the System. By Robert 
Leach. 

National Extension College £2.30. 
Speak for Yourself. By Denise Gub- 
faay and Sheila Ctwill. 

BBC Publications £2.75. 

'The following ESL materials for use 
in the classroom illustrate the com- 
plexities of providing English 
teaching for a wide range of adult 
learners in the UK today. ESL 
teachers deal with students with dif- 
fering cultural and educational back- 
grounds, length of stay in the UK 
and literacy. Teachers must tackle 
the problem of literacy and assume 
that language teaming can and often 
has to take place without the rein- 
forcement of existing. literacy, They 
must develop overall communicative 
competence, by building linguistic 
skills within an understanding of the 
structures, institutions and culture of 
the UK in 1981. Finally they must 
dispel the myth that TESL merely 
I provides a random series of discon- 
nected strategies for survival. They 
are concerned with ’‘providing an 
overall framework for the ordered 
teaming of language" but within con- 


texts in which English is primarily 
needed and used. 

New Start, a “functional course for 
basic spoken English", builds struc- 
tures, functions, situations mid ‘■be- 
haviour” into a basic syllabus for 
students from the Indian sub- 
continent who cannot be assumed to 
be literate in English. The teacher’s 
book provides a wealth of sugges- 
tions for teaching techniques and the 
exploitation of materials, and (here 
is an accompanying tape. The stu- 
dent’s book, with appropriate 
visuals, is best seen ns n stimulus for 
work rather than a course book. The 
emphasis Is on beginners and the 
flexibility necessary to provide for n 
wider range oF students, is left In the 
teacher. 

At Home in Britain - packs l and 
2 (packs 3 and 4 to be published in 
the Autumn) also provides resource 
materials for a basic syllabus. 
Each section contains material to de- 
velop skills necessary to cope in a 
common situation. The visuals for 
each situation are clear and the 
worksheets useful, particularly in the 
way they can be exploited at various 
levels and in their presentation of 
problem-solving activities whereby 
the students can use the skills they 
have learnt. The teacher’s notes indi- 
cate the necessary information and 
access skills and suggest a helpful 
range of classroom work covering all 
four language skills, plus rdle play, 
structural fluency practice, games 
and extension activities. 

Signing Off concentrates on the 
communication skills needed “in the 
job market and when starting a new 
job"- Again a range of language 
skills and experience among the stu- 
dents is assumed and there is a use- 
ful section on assessing students' 
ability. The notes indicate clcnrly the 
relationship between skills, structures 
and vocabulary in each situation and 


their development at various ns* 
The section on methodoloefc? 
yides a succinct manual 

veiping lisSing n s \llk fll 2K 
up rdle play. 

Copinti With Vie System 
Pact, accessible hundbook mviM* 
formation on Hrliimti,,.. a 


formation on education, foK 
money housing, health, 
rights, the law, nnd the politff! 
[cm. Written by an ESLteaeSt 
information is presented simply 2 
not pntronisingly with his 
tiuciive illustrations. A sequel fv 
mumming with the System 
provide suggestions for the fafa' 
on how to exploit the material fa: 
language learning. 

, u ™ D V* udcn . t,s \ ook accompany 
the BBC series Speak for O 
and sub-titled “Making bunu 
Work For You" analy4s thanu 
common situations covered hi fa 
programme in terms of commuatt 
live strategies. “It is not enoughs 
know the words. To get results 
necessary to know how to say then’ 
The programmes are aimed at m 
elementary learners but even fa 
would find it difficult to make used 
the book on their own, apart fox 
the suggestions for strategies in fa 
section. The book is most usefoj i j 
its clear analysis for leaden ri - 
students alike of the ways la tfti ' 
communication breaks down andfa J 
cultural and linguistic factors vW l 
arc involved. The overall vain of 
the book and the series Is that fa 
emphasize the need for positive Me 


emphasize the need for positive ode ! 
in building up communication stiis • 
at post elementary and even ad?- r 
anced levels. [ 

Sheila Rosenberg 

Sheila Rosenberg . is National Co- 
animator, English Language for ' 
Adults. Tutor Training Project. * . 


ith ... 







Michael Carrier 

This book sets out to buildup the student's ability and ' 
confidence in different writing skills: note-taking 
sum ma rising, reports, letters, description, narration and 
creahve wnhng. It provides realistic models and a variety 
Of graded practice exercises and tasks, from riiid r . 
intermediate to First Certificate level. , " 

0340 244089 Paperback £2.50 
Publishing* 29$2 .... .. 

Intermediate Language SMBs 


Fr^nk Meywortji • 

f 1 suitable 
reflect a new approach 
tp teaching reading skills, The emphasis throughout is on 
readtpaas anattiVdskill, wlticlrthe stuclcntl fwison 
Uieir purposd in reading and the use of the text to solve 
particular problems. , . . / ; ‘ ^ 

0 340:25609 5/ PapeH»6k j£2.50 , ; . ... . ’ ; r v -/ f. C ; .. 

Ttothetfi arvhjHlcd totfriiefor mjvcthlie^Si ? 


101 Word Games. By George P, 
McCalhun. 

19 rf 502742 U 6 niVOrSlty PreSS £2 ‘ 50, 
By Michael Carrier. • 

Harrap £2.95, 245 53630 2. V 
Way Games With English Book 2. Bv 
Colin Granger. . 

Heinemann 9$p. 435 28062 7. 

Graded English puzzles. By Lewis 
Jones. . ' 

.BSoMO^ra^ 6011 ^' 

Book 5 00 370304 5. 

Book 6 00 370305 3. : 

In. recent y6ars,~ those - concerned to - 
develop their pupils’ oral fluency in 
their first language havo rightly be- 

Pfima DiionirtiAim nC iL _ J • 


other valid reasons for their use, ns 
George P. McCallum points out in his 
introduction to 101 Word Games. 
“Students, in the informal atmosphere 
of game play, are iess self- conscious 
. . . games stimulate student interest 
. - they focus attention on specific 
structures . . , they can funtfon os 
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structures . . , they can funtfon os 
reinforcement . . ; nnd involve equal 
participation from both slow nnd fast 
learners." 

. Some of the other points made in this 
introduction might Imply that 101 
Word Games Is only for the most 
dim-witted of teachers: “The tcnciidr 
should understand the game nnd how It 

is Dlaved hefnm nvnlulnlnn tl<n ...U. i. 


but Classroom veisloris of Twenty 
Questions and such old-fashioned par- 
lour games as 1 Packed My Baa with 
v . .mvolve pnly a very restricted range 
of language, patterns. 

. 9Qmes tq second language 

teaching however,, there is no need to 
be apologetic about their use, even at ’ 
times other than last session on Friday 
afternoon. The first concern of the 
teacberisafter all not 
tuoMy foelaprejplon of Ideas and ttos* 
exchfaw , of ve&eSjfe ^dt fa™ ; 

llarization with the language patferrir 


m m a-game is oaa strategy". Howev- 
er. almost every ESL teacher will find 
.this a most useful companion with its 
varied selection of vocabulary, num- 
ber, structure, conversation, spelUng, 
drama ahd written games, a]l of whjcli 
are c early presented under headings 
describing tneir objectives, language 
^* ve y Bnd ne^ary equipment (jf 

Just _as useful, though rather more 
scientific in presentation, is Take 5, a 
collection of 134 games compiled by 
Michael Carrier on behalf of the 


llarization ^thlKl^page 
of the *cqod language Word games 
can be highly effident ways of acblev-' 
fog this familiarity, and no matter if 
they are fepqtitivc. There are plenty of 


?KlT^ 1W J ^ ua , 8e polnt or one suit- 
able fora particular age group or.level, 
and so qn. Also included are puzzles, 
projects and , activities such as the 
making pf a. tape-recording magazine, 


the study ol horoscopes and 
elcmcntnry palm-rcadfog-.A coflfloo 
nnd uupatronizing introduction 
how the gunies may be bin roanBgpa* 
n classroom and how they can fonj' “ 
Integral nnd even noccssaty part »» 
lungtmgo course. ' 

Both 101 Word Gama anj 
are toiicliers’ handbooks. Altnor 
supplemented by n leacfars-™' 
Play Games With English h-for « 
pupil’s own use and Book 
pre-imormedinto and 
levels) complements the ead<[ 
published last year. 
Ihrotigiioiil, this selection oj-F-j 
puzzlus and quizzes is an attiBg? 
constructive lime-filler for 
Similarly designed as ' s 5's d S 
nuzzle books”, the 
Puzzles series also offers acnvfw , 
the ludividunl, though the vw, . 
many of them eludes mo. 

Book 4 reads: “Question- 

I telephone? Answer -CAl£3“ 4e 

The render is then asked to 
answer, which we are told ai w 
Of the book means “Call us«- 
five and six.” A lengthy. an^jL^ 
up asking which part 3:4 
travels backwards (the p^*. ^ 
wheel flange below the rau)- 
another a^ks how you drm* 
lemon tea without touchfog 
Apparently you pick up tiwJjWJg 
drink the tea “to the list drop » ive 
as demanding as explaining the 
to the inevitably bemused 

■ . ipavid S? 


’ 1 i • • i * - . 

I sing ancj IreBaemb.er 

Dlnphydootson^and activities fo^l OlpPitydoo uses songs 


or cassette: recording’ js.: 

iu 

tqlre of .EngUsh^ sonW. Je^i grf.. 


in;'ciaa^^ u 

teachers do not have ^ $ ■ 


J1W3 -■ ,• > 1 w .u. .^miliar sOnas- tolre of English songs 

^ • •' •. 1 1 .. aiH thA 'has been chosen fo young immigrant chflu 

Teacheraof ^ungUiUdren qhd,cbm- ' parierea gently: needed the language analysis at 


Applied discourse analysis 

Chris Kennedy on English for Specific Purposes 


Reading and Thinking ta English. 
Book Four: Discourse In Action. 

gSSMSWi Teacher’s 
Eook £3.50. 451358 0. 

Skills for Learning! Foundation and 

Nefflmernational Edition Found- 
ation student's book £2.55, teacher s 
book £1.95. Development student’s 
book £2.95, teacher s book £2.25. 
ELT Documents 107: The University 
of Malaya English for Special Pur- 

^Phe* Brit^ Council £2.50. 0 900229 
99 3. 

Much recent British research in En- 
glish for Specific Purposes has con- 
centrated on textual analysis above 


train advanced learners in the read- ESP although there are now signs of 
ing skills required for the interprets- a growing awareness of vocabulary 
lion of different types of academic problems, so that this situation may 
discourse. These skills include the be remedied fo the next generation 
ability to extract information, infer, of ESP materials, 
evaluate • and summarise, and The two courses require a re- 
strategies like skimming and scan- orientation on the part of teacher 

ning. qnH loampr tn th»* n^ur muthnrlrtlnoy 


ning. 

The design of the book is quite 
complex. The first part systematically 
treats three particular types of dis- 
course, exposition, enquiry and argu- 
ment, and the second part consists of 
three assignments which draw on the 
skills tahght in Part One. The assign- 
ments set the learner a task which 


E mblems, so that this situation may 
e remedied fo the next generation 
of ESP materials. 

The two courses require a re- 
orientation on the part of teacher 
and learner to the new methodology 
inherent in the materials. They re- 
quire considerable preparation and a 
good level of language competence 
from the teacher. These issues and | 
many others are discussed in the 
British Council ELT documents , No 
107 which is a collection of articles 


ments set the learner a task which by those who were involved in the 
can only be completed by selective Malaysian project. The articles pro- 
reading of numerous pages of au- , v ide a useful survey of its planning. 


stress tne reaoers active 
tion in the process of interpretation. 
At the same time, ELT methodology 
has become more learner-centred 
with an emphasis on communicative 
activity and on student involvement 
in the learning process. While these 
developments have been taking place 
in applied linguistics, other political 
Influences have been changing the 
role of English at the tertiary level 
overseas, where within many non- 
English-medlum institutions the need 
now is for English for study pur- 
poses, particularly reading. 

Reading and Thinking in English 
(RTE) and Skills for Learning (SL) 
are two courses which in their 
approach and content reflect these 
linguistic and socio-political trends. 
They share a number of features. 
Both were first developed for a par- 
ticular overseas university (RTE for 
Los Andes, Bogota; SL for Malaya); 
both were influenced by thinking at 
the two British universities most 


thentic source material which brings 
the learner as close to his real-lite 
study situation as is feasible with 
classroom-bound ELT materials. 

Skills for Learning has the same 
aim as RTE. The first two books of 
this four-book- course (Foundation 
and Development) are now avail- 
able. Unlike RTE, which has the 
same pattern of development for 
each unit, each lesson in SL takes a 


development and evaluation, and 
offer a rare and valuable opportunity 1 
to read an account of the decisions 
made at each stage of the operation 
and the reasons behind them. 

There should be a considerable 
market for these courses, not only 
for use with a wide variety of adv- 
anced EFL/ESL learners, but also, I 
suspect, with certain learners of En- 
glish as a mother tongue. Both 


particular skill and uses a wide vatic- courses should certainly be pre- 
ty of exercise types to develop it. scribed rea ding for ELT leacher- 
Teachers will find an enormous training courses at all levels, as two 


amount of practice material in SL. in a j or examples of the first fruits of 

Many ESP courses lack such material applied discourse analysis. 

and require supplementary exerdses 


prepared by the teacher; in this case 


the‘prob!em for the teacher is rather Chris Kennedy is a lecturer in Ap- 
one of selection from the range of plied Linguistics and TEFL at the 
activities. Particularly interesting are University of Birmingham. 


extra 
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pjj| Practical Language Teaching 

Series Editors: 

MARION GEDDES & GILL STURTRIDGE 

1 Planning and Using tha Blackboard 
Patricia Mugglestone 

2 Using the Magnetboard 
Donn Byrne 

3 The Magazine Picture Library 
Janet McAlpin 

4 Teaching Written English 
Ronald V White 

5 Using Blackboard Drawing 
Peter Shaw & Thdr&se de Vet 

6 Photographic Slides In Language Teaching 
Angela Ayton & Margaret Morgan 

7 Video in the Language Classroom 
Marion Geddes & Gill Sturtridge 

8 Using the Overhead Projector 
J R H Jones 

'Practical handbooks for professional ELT ' 

For further information, plBasa write to: 

B Heinemann Educational Books 

The Windmill Press, Kingswood, Tedworth, Surrey KT20 6BR J 


prow if eiu 1 levels ana 

enabled members of the local mate- 
rials-writina teams to gain higher de- 
grees; both were financed 'and sup- 
ported by the British Council and 
ODA. 

Book 4 of RTE Is tfe last in the 
series. The first three books have a 
more overt linguistic stance, present- 
ing the language associated with cer- 
tain common-core notions and func- 
UonS and how they can be combined 
to create academic discourse. The 
final book (which can be used inde- 
pendently of the other three) aims to 


the units designed to teach reading 
prediction. This is achieved by “ex- 
ploding" a text into sections and get- 
ting the learner to work out what he 
would expect to follow the particular 
section he is reading. A further aim 
of such exercises is to wean- the 
student away from a traditional 
word-by-woref approach and to try to 
increase his confidence to develop 
strategies such as guessing from con- 
text and using available linguistic 
clues and markers. 

Both RTE and SL are reading 
courses' for those who have already 
reached at least an intermediate level 
in knowledge of grammar and voca- j 
bulary. Little attempt Is made in 
either course to teach these two 
aspects of the language code. 
Although SL has a self-study section 
on vocabulary at the end of each 
lesson, it has the feel of n sop to 


teacher/learner demand for explicit 
vocabulary teaching and does little to 
develop vocabulary , acquisition. 
Vocabulary teaching is in fact a field 


three) aims to which has been neglected in British 


text 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Department of English Language and Literature 

MA 

APPLIED ENGLISH LINGUISTICS 

A two-year sandwich course for experienced teachers of English Language, combining work in-post 
with one term's intensive study at Birmingham each year. Ideal Cor those able to obtain short-term, 
release from EFL/ESL institutions at home and abroad. 

B PHIL (ED) 

TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
A one-year full-time post-experienced advanced degree course in Applied Linguistics. Open to both 
graduate and non-graduate certificated teaohexs of EFL/ESL. (Some places still available for October 
1981). ' 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE RESEARCH JOURNAL . .. 

The Journal is concerned with English Language teaching, learning' and research, and covers a 
variety of topics including ESP, discourse analysis, language planning and syllabus/materials design. 
Articles, reviews, research reports and news items are invited. : 

DISCOURSE ANALYSIS MONOGRAPHS ' ; 

An occasional series of monographs on problems central to the analysis of written text and spoken 
interaction. 

Further information on Courses, Monographs and Journal subscriptions from: • • ‘ 

Mrs Anne Preston, Secretary, English Language Research, University of Birmingham, PO Box 363, 
Birmingham BIB 2TT. 


Secondary English. By Rod 
ps aad Brian Tomlfqnn. 

Lo ngmgn £2.90. 582 60170 3. 

^ authors Q f 7 CflC ^/ n g Secondary 
oflgwi have aimed to provide ,prac- 

MGflJ Etlidanm 1 fnr tAunhAre nf TCminch 


structure; . vocabulary and various 
kinds of speech work. J 

The units on reading cover efri- 


guidance for teachers of English 
~ P non-native language^ It is'.Writ- 
Specifically for those teachers qf 
W. who ,dQ. not hftve.-Etigjfah as 
■ °wn mother-tongue, ■ qnd tits 
.«>Ilcern is to outline some 


tc^iUque^ vof teaching. . . 

♦J. P$d°miti&iitly a methodology 
fOW' and tcachers' colleges In Africa 
useful, for their students, 
frequently have their own 
'ol . K^'WUh (he English language 
' ■ ir 6 - “ , their professional training 

ireyide a.'jiteana of checking their 


H 1 » • 31 ri.g ! 

•| n^j : IP ~ 

pFS CrMiHi Si i *rtT 


or m order 
, „a;meaina Qf cheating their 
gttpndjng fcqd ati, Opportunity to 
re bein eX- 


bpokVbutllnes • the differences 

df ^English, tiie second 
■' abo'ithe- foreign lan- 

- Covers such class- 
tivWes • as-, the;' teaching ■ of 


IUB UlilU* . V* wmrnmm 

dent reading, reading comprehen- 
sion and extensive reading as well as 
a look at the teaching of literature in 
English. 

Tne units on written English deal 
With functional writing such as ’notes 
ahd essays, notices; letteft, - formsr 
andi- very : important!' for- he the- 
-^would-be teacher,- writing com.mcnW 
fo. pupils’ exerdse books, reports and 
preparing lessons. A valuable outline 
of a syllabus to teach descriptive 
writing at 1st year level in which the 
teaching points, language points, aur 
dience and purpose are- dearly linked 
is a very practical aid. • ■ ■ • 

. The authors have also tackled the 
difficult areas of errors, remedial En- 
glish teaching and marking. Certainly 
a faithful study of this book should 
help many teachers of English over- 
seas to gain new inrights and im- 

g rove their elasswork. considerably. 

tut it will require a lot ■ of deter- 1 
mined work as the .book is very 
comprehensive and cannot be dealt 
with lightly. , . - ^ -\ 

Something On examinations In En- 
glish would have been useful since 
all secondary pupils have to work fo 
some external criteria!- Perhaps the 
; authors aad publisher will consider 
a slim supplement. 

Margaret Rogers 


TEACH ENGLISH IN MALAYSIA 


There are still vacancies for Teachers of. English in Lower ,,, . .. 

' * Jf U h fSrai' .de 'o',:::'.' '[-i . -L ■ 

i't yeare^^chfog of which 2 should be In TEFL . 

' : ' Why nor apply f6r one ofThcre posii? By jolnlhg the 130 Centre teachers already tin Malaysia, you will hove an 
opportunity or Improving your professional skills while living In an attractive and culturally varied country. 
Postings this year are mainly pn the East Coast and In Johore, but there are vacancies in niral areas In tne 
West Coasi states. . . - - 

The Centre provides a complete back-up service for teachers and ihcir families, Including: 

. * A full Briefing in Britain for teachers and their families 

if a 6-Week Orientation Course In Malaysia, including Intensive tuition in Bahasa, arid detailed guidance on 
■ -social and professional conduct In, the country ■ 

s ^ extensive welfare -network Including help with finding accommodation, medical benefits and regular 
• ' iaodal meetings 1 of: Cbntre teachers ' 

:■ W Payment of. fares, Mly and bagBaee.aUowanCes 

W; Resettlement adwee at the end oF the. contract, • ' 

. ' ponTR ACTS- " " 

Contracts run from 1 November 1981 either until 31 December 1983 or December 1984. .There are a small 
' ndmber, qf contracts . from November 1981 until December 1982 only. / 

. sduta-provldc a good standard Of. living in Malaysia apd in addition there Is a tax-free gratuity of two 
. months’ salary per year served at the end of (he contract period, 

. ■ . interviews are being>held immediately and Briefing Sessions take place during August and September. . 


CBT 


Write or telephone for further details and an api 
The Centre far British Teachers, (TM1I), Quality 
London WC2A 1HP. Teh 01-^42 2982. . 


lichtittii.'fonii: 

House, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
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Who’s who, who sits where 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 



Ken Jones on simulation techniques in EFL 
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The simulation technique is a re- 
latively new arrival on the EFL 
scene, but it is now a growth area, 
an expectant market demanding 
attention from authors and pub- 
lishers. 

The magic ingredient is that 
simulations provoke talk. They are 
like case studies, Involving a prob- 
lem, but with the participants on the 
inside, having duties and functions, 
and power to shape events, accord- 
ing to circumstances. A simulation is 
reality of function in a simulated 
environment, and for English lan- 
guage teachers there are three 
advantageous characteristics, plus 
one dangerous disadvantage. 

Their chief virtue is the removal of 
the teacher, who becomes Control-, 
ler, responsible only for controlling 
the mechanics of the simulation - 
who’s who, who sits where, fixing 
time limits, and handing out the 
documents. The action part of a 
simulation is not a guided exercise. 
It Is up to the participants to sink or 
swim, and the Controller is in an 
ideal position to observe what hap- 
pens and monitor the language and 
communication skills. 

A second useful characteristic is 
the tripartite nature of a simulation. 

It is like a sandwich; the action is the 
meat held in position by a briefing 
and a de-briefing. In the briefing the 
language is of explanation and ques- 
tion and answer. In the action the ‘ 
language is that of the participants; 
used not for its own sake, nor to 
please the teacher, nor even them- 
selves, but in order to achieve a 


purpose. It is the language ot action 
and behaviour. In the de-briefing, 
the language is the language of in- 
quest on an event, but personally 
relevant since the participants were 
themselves the event. The three 
parts combine into a valuable lan- 
guage experience. 

Tne third beneficial aspect is real- 
ity of function. Even if the simula- 
tion is set one thousand years into 
the future, the language, com- 
munication, functions and duties are 
all real. Reality also tends to enter 
the documentation - and virtually all 
simulations have documents. At one 
time most simulations were 
documented by a scenario, usually 
typewritten like a mini book, ex- 
plaining the situation, problem, and 
background. Today many simulations 
include authentic-looking documents, 
letters, memos, newspaper cuttings, 
etc. This produces a jig-saw-like 
activity, with participants doing “re- 
search' 1 ’ and finding relevant bits and 
putting them together, often in 
group discussion. This contrasts with 
a construction-kit approach where a 
person is told “Take this bit, then 
add that bit". 

The major disadvantage connected 
with simulations is terminology. As 
one teacher explained in the briefing 
- “This is a simulation, so you must 
not simulate. Acting is prohibited." 
Paradoxically, the imaginary bit is 
not tbe action, but the world outside 
the classroom. Unfortunately, most 
writers on simulations have accepted 
the laymen’s use of the word, and 
followed the dictionary definition 


which refers to “artificial’’, “pretend- 
ing" and “mimicking”. To make mat- 
ters even more confusing, simulation 
literature has imported unsuitable 
words from gaming and the theatre. 

Some genuine simulations even 
have the word “game" in their titles. 
Words like "play’, “act”, “perform", 
“pretend", and “role" invite mis- 
understandings in the classroom , 
causing false expectation, inappropri- 
ate behaviour, and disappointment. 
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cartoons by David McKee 

If a teacher introduces a simula- 
tion by saying “This game can be 
fun, so act out the roles”, then the 
result may be an unpleasant mish- 
mash with half the students taking it 
seriously according to their functions 
while the others are ham acting. The 
former will complain of sabotage 
while the latter will assert that the 
serious students are dull dogs who 
cannot take a joke. 

Some so-called simulations which 
are on the market contain the same 


irreconcilable elements. If a role 
card (“function card" might be a 
better description) says "You are « 
trade union negotiator”, then thnt is 
consistent with the simulation tcch- 
niqe. The person is expected to do 
his best to look after the interests of 
his members in the siluntion in which 
he finds himself. But if it says "You 
are a tough (easy going, angry, 
friendly, blunt) trade union nego- 
tiator/ then acting is required ana in 
the de-briefing the participant can 
explain “I knew it was not in the 
interests of my members, but I did it 
to show how tough T was”. 

Another mistake is to confuse 
simulation with invention. If students 
are asked to pretend to be journal- 
ists on an imaginary local radio sta- 
tion and invent their own news 
items, then this would not be a 
genuine simulation because the parti- 
cipants would be authors, inventors 
and magicians, conjuring up "facts" 
to suit their purposes, m a genuine 
media simulation, such as Radio 
Covingham, the participants do not 

J iretend to be journalists - they are 
oumalists by reality of function be- 
cause they select, edit, and present 
their programmes from listeners' let- 
ters, handouts, and news items which 
flow in gradually during the course 
of the simulation. 

Providing teachers do not make 
category mistakes and confuse 
simulations with other techniques, 
then they are easy to introduce, and 
easier still to run. A good simulation 
is often a memorable experience 
which can be recalled with clarity 


weeks and even yean afw •! 
They are highly motivation! 
popular with students. 

For the language teacher, tbtba 
types of simulations to choral 
likely to be those which art fS 
participatory, which provofa 3 
and controversy, and which do 
involve o long read-in before £ 
action begins. As a language tedS 
que they arc unique in llnk^X 
classroom with reality of fictfo 
and communication skills. 
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Easy Readers 

. This major series of slmpHffsd. 
^.lustmted etptea Is produced.!# 

; Worldwide consortium oST^-' 

.. educational publishers for : 
i Students of EnQtish as a second or 
foreign language. Great care Is 
taken In each adaptation ta . 

; preserve, the character of tha 1 
Orltfrtal woft, white carefully.- : . 
controlling the Vocabularyuaed, to 
; 9)Ve, students the feeling ol reading 
9 real book at the earliest possible 1 


Keeping 


dance than I have seen before. En- 
glish as a Foreign Language can be 
profitably used by all EFL teachers 
and by some advanced students. 

Each of the sub sections of Nor- 






curriculum 


^aertea la based on four. . .• • 
vocabulary ranges: A B60 words; 
E 1200 WQrdsrC 1 BOO words; 

, D 2400 words. ‘ 

The Bottle Imp (A) 

Tha Speck ted Band (A) 

The Centerville Ghost (A) 

The Champawat Man-Eater (A) 
OOpeach ... 

The Way up to Heaven and 
other atorlea(B) 

Bfaok Peter/ The Red-Headed 

0 a 8 k*tvl|lea(C) ■ . 

.Treasure Island (C) ■ 

DrJtkyll and Mr Hyde (D) 

90p each 


English 'as'.' a, Foreign Language, 
Third Edition. By R. A. Close. 
Geoi^e Allen and Unwin £4.50. 0 64; 

A Learner’s Grammar of English. By 
Norman Coe. ., 

Nelson £2.15. 0 17 .555281 9; \ 
English Grammar for Proficiency, By 
D. M. Neuman. 

Nelson £1.95. 0 17 555135 9. Practice 
book £1.25. 

PrecUcfcl English Usage. By Michael 
Swan. . 

Oxford University Press £5.95. 6 19 
431186 4. £2.95. 0. 19 431185 6 . 


key words and phrases in bold type. 
Explanations and further examples 
follow. Beginning with the com- 
municative act in this way, especially 
as his sentences read realistically, 
shows that’ grammar is part and par- 
cel gf usage. All the same, I won- 
dered if those overseas • students 
accustomed to more traditional 
methods of learning languages would 
..take, happily to this mode of pre- 
sentation. The information Itself is 
{tacked with cross-references and ter- 


tense and you will find crisply 
phrased instructions and idiomatic 
examples. Besides dealing with usage 
in the narrower sense, the book con- 
tains practical information on dis- 

words and the language of newspap- 
er headlines. This is a first-class 
work of reference, which will surely 
become indispensable. 


Appointments Board, The Dolphin l 
Project, Airport Controversy Ik 
Azini Crisis, Action for Liba-pk 
Space Crash , Is Cod There?, tod : 
Island Transport, and OutmU ■ 
Trade and others can be cbdsti f 
from Ken Jones, 4 Ashdown trie, 

1c Chepstow Villas, Londoiwll 
3EE. 


The booklets by Linton Sto» «* 
straightforward collections ol exer- 
cises, with introductions and kew 
Post-clemcntnry students wrtkgh 
themselves or on short pour# w 
find them especially handy. . 

Donald Ifrw* 

Donald Hawes Is heart of the Dr & 
mem of Language and LiteratuttV « 
Polytechnic of North London. 


” CHAMBERS ”*] 

Dictionaries for learners of Engjlgfe T 
as a foreign languag e. I 
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More than 
a toy 

While the Rubik snake w aits in the 
wings, Francis Kellaway looks at the 
current status of the cube 


Mastering Rubik’s Cube. By D. Taylor. 
Penguin Books 95p. 0 14 00 6102 9. 

The Simple Solution to Rubik’s Cube. By J. G. 
Nourse. 

Bantam Books 85p. 0 553 14017 5. 

It’s magic. Well, not really, for although 
Rubik's Cube first became known (some three 
yean ago) in this country as the Hungarian 


yean ago) in mis coumry as me riunganan 
Magic Cuoe, some of the mystery has gradual- 
ly Been dispelled, especially as cribs to its 
solution have become more widely known. 
Two paperbacks, from Penguin and Bantam, 
are among the many publications, recent and 
promised, that make things somewhat easier 
for the non-specialist addict. 

The speed at which the obsession for posses- 
sing ana fiddling-with (for that is all the gener- 
al process comprised for most people) the 
cube spread throughout the world remains, 
however, a psychological wonder. 


The cube is the invention of Professor Ernfi 
Rubik, a sculptor, designer and architect in 
Budapest. It nr^t became known tq mathe- 
maticians generally at a Mathematical Con- 
gress held in Helsinki in 1978. About a year 
later' it was extensively, available in Britain, 
and soon afterwards it nad invaded the United 


. A similar device bad rIso been circulating in 
the, Far East and more-or-less perfect imita- 
tions of the prototype have subsequently been 
manufactured in huge quantities in many coun- 
tries. In the last, few months (and increasingly 
“ .the holiday, season approached) cubes have 
appeared on street-vendors’ trays in those 
part^of Londqn where the tourisls flock, and 
in some other larger cities. Some of these 
pictures, rather than a regular array .of 
colours, on their faces,, some even purporting 
aepict a certain royal couple who wore 
recently married. There are also cheaper, 
smailer-scale, models. One suspects that these 
wijl be less effective in uso. 


The major toyshops and bookshop chains, 
however, continue to sell what might be 
termed the original version of the cube; so do 
some academic establishments for there are 
substantial claims on the merits of the cube as 
a teaching aid in certain branches of higher 
mathematics. There will be a little more on this 
point later. 

But first, for those who have not yet fallen 
victim, a description of the device, and then 
some notes on its functioning. The cube itself 

X ars to be a block of twenty seven smaller 
s, equal in size, with their outward-facing 
square faces differently coloured. Six colours 
are used, and in its basic, original, unmanoue- 
vured state, the large cube lias all the nine 
faces on any one side all of the same colour, 
in reality tne centre cube is replaced by a 
mechanism that is the secret of the whole 
invention. 

The ingenuity of the construction is such 
that any one layer of nine small cubes can be 
rotated about its centrepiece. Moreover, once 
a. rotation through an exact right angle has 
been made (so that th 6 whole lias regained its 
original overall shape) any other layer can be 
similarly turned. Obviously after only a few 
moved of this nature, the colours on the small 
faces become mixed in a random pattern. 

Here the mathematician comes into his own, 
and very soon we shall leave him that way.. 


cubes on each edge and six fixed cubes (in the 
centre of each face - in reality they are not 
rigidly fixed since they rotate In ttye same 
position) the permutations are readily calcu- 

Mr Taylor gives the usually accepted answer 
in the form forty- three million million mil- 
lion, or to be more precise It is 
43,252,003,274,489,856.000." Ifi fact, recogniz- 
ing the point mnde above tliaf the so-called 


“fixed" cubes can each be in any one of four 
orientations, the absolute total is over eighty- 
eight, thousand million million million. 

Not that the exact figure matters to the 
Layman. For, in considering the basic problem 
of how to restore the cube to its original state, 
with solid colours over all six faces, It is 
obvious that no amount of arbitrary turning is 
likely to eliminate the unwanted “all those 
million less one" patterns. 

Some techniques must be evolved. Some 
techniques have been evolved, and once the 
difficulties of determining and agreeing a nota- 
tion which will describe the positions of the I 
constituent cubes and the sequences of rota- 
tions which take place have been overcome, it 
is a relativelystraightforward matter to follow 
instructions. Then any haphazard arrangement 
of the colours can be transformed, not in 
millions but in mere scores of moves to the 
basic position with each side all of one colour. 

The Penguin version (incidentally in a small 
book of rare size, about 4Vt inches deepi for 


the genus); shows not only ways to bring the 
disturbed cube back to Its starting pattern, but 
includes sections on "games you can play" and 
“pretty patterns". Dr Taylor suggests that 
practice with his instructions should allow res- 
toration of the cube in less than five minutes. 

The time taken is, of coiirse, a . function of 
.the number of moves involved and. the speed 
at which these moves are made. The unwary 
should heed the dangers of ; a new disease; 
cubist's thumb. Apparently the over-frequent 
or over-vigorous handling of the game can 
lead to . tendon trouble, possibly analogous - 
with tennis elbow. Neither Dr Taylor nor Mr 
Nourse refers to this possibility, although it . Is 
now well-documented. 

Mr Nourse does, however, include a warn- ; 
ing that skipping parts of his .text can "be 
hazardous to your .disposition". In other 
words, any logically complied set of “rules" for 
restoring the cube must be followed if greater 


frustrations ore to be avoided. 

Indeed, it is probable that the frustrations as 
much as the limited scope of the cube as 
entertainment for the nan-mathematician will 
constitute the major force leading to the de- 
vice joining the diabolo or the yo-yo. But 
Rubik’s version of' the cube is selnne in mil- 
lions, and with the alternative versions the -- 
total sale could be over a million a month. 

Something as compelling as this ought not, 
therefore, to be written off as just another 
craze. The cube is, after all, less unhealthy 
than the space invader, less expensive than 
bridge or golf, and less anti-social than the 
skateboard. These are all pastimes with a 
myriad following - though, having said that, 
one must add who sees a skateboard today? 

To return to the mathematicians, they would 
claim that the cube is something more thnn a 
toy. It was, after all, devised os an aid to * 
three-dimensional understanding, while expo- 
nentfe of group -theory regard it as a valuable 
tool. Those readers who would like to know 
more df the computational analysis, andof 
formal and informal applications, could ho do 
better than consult the work of Dr David 
SingmasteT, of the Polytechnic of the South 
Bank, London. He is the authority in this 
country, and indeed worldwide. His Notes on 
Rubik's Magic Cube (£1.60 from 66 , Mount 
View Road, London, N4) are comprehensive 
arid stimulating, and there is much associated 
material.- 

If, however; something less' sophisticated' is 
requlfed,- Something which will allavy this sub- 
stitute for worry Deads to be treated with 
successful confidence, then either the ;Penaurin 
or the Bantam Should suffice./Eveii with their ( 
aid, patietfec and practice nrc essctttlfll. Ttiere 
‘are performance ,, records' > !n which a dls- .v 
Curbed cube becomes whole in : well tinder • a- ' • 
mimith; with 52 moves apparently- the present- 
ly accepted maximum. That does seem to 
savour of magic. • . 
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set in a 


nun " ■ sion *- and wryly 

w\l- a fhionif Neivs foils of girls who went to be raised In tne 
^Arather special , private school called Dames, for Mobsey, who. 


e tenderly absurd Founder chose divided 
; * unifortn -7 observing ! ‘One doesn’t 

Q m4ny knickers with diviefod skirts.’’ Tills 
a - doubt iir two: “I Wonder' Ihnuoh if 


ts starting at Churchill CteUege,, Cambridge, in 
the autumn term. " She lias given up thk lover, 
a married man - thus her Jqumev to Africa, to 
relieve another Old Girl at tbeiOamiMs’ Mis- 
sion - and wtyly imagines me'.ciy thaEmignt 
be raised In the spirit of the A'evw:. “Hurrah, 
for Mobsey, who. should have got- the Marriage 
Guidance colours for sttength and sacrifice 
It’s one of the comic strands in, a Hovel that 
is often very, funny.. If U ta not a new ^mic 
scene; it is always explored lightly, Md nearly 

always freshly. Ttiere are moments jyhen one 


fS Wflufcey, and the gentlest member 
•^T^bfellidu^groiippallingthemselves 
■r^v -* s .? 9 r ever imagining items for 
° reht-hre strictiy: urumamrtsble: for 
rjuaiy Mqupcey's lovers elder son 


school i te a wholly original creation,. from tHe 

CndU more hkirohicaljy hinted qt^haa 
mdte described, to . Its . present H?8d 


The founder of the. Ambers is Erica, who's 
! amotal and, at '14 
written to Aloister i 
h the Great Beast di 
tei 




Tfie bply > Uneasiness about the author s 
treatment qf Miss Bedford is that, looking 
baCk at Ufo.Qhfl of a longish novel, the reader 
might feel tlj&t she Is' a , composite rather than . 
(a genuine individual. That is, she somehow 
'grows into being' ari individual, having; started 
as a stroke of wit. Early oh, she Js largely a; 
means of making Jokes at' tlie ' expense of 
Solemn teachers; So M{s& Grhde, drawing 
recklessly oh new teaching methods she, had 
read about in The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, is "Wofkiqg With the Refriove on some- 
thing called •£■ project. We are making model 


laughs Mss [Bedford. “And how will you dis- 
solve thfe monasteries? With tUrp.eiitine or spir- 
it of,. Some kind?” I suspect that Elizabeth 
North saw her as a comic instrument, to,begin 


Again, ;the idea begins as a purely [comic one 
but. - becomes- difficult to manage rb the noye 
.Any cbmfc idea must turn ‘ 


I . t . T-j.i i ■ 


liy.-a matter "of cpckmg a sndok. Erita, 

imeut of mischief, can’t thereafter 

quite be dealt with according to the original 
terms. The difficulty is focussed when the 
author, haphazardly here and there, steps out- 
side the ‘ framework and uses pronouns We 
can’ ( easily account for. “Many Damians do 
seem tq many 'kind meh. Which Is something, 
l suppose,” she says on page 203. Who, in the 


something we said, we would not be,” she adds 
oh ftage 261. Who,- in the context, are. "wo”? 

: I did think it was .too long, then - or. nbt 
long ehoUgli. lt is a squib that develops the 
pretensions of. a rocket. I mus( make it clear 
that I enjoyed every word of it. 1 laughed- a 
lot; and read bits out to anyoiie who happened 
to be around. I treasure the memory of Chmil- 
!a Carte r-Catdlcott, "Who has said to have 
such an ‘exciting home-life that she never 
bothered much with what went on In school." 
I tell Ih Ipye with Mousey, and ihust point -to 


attractive novel,' 1 ’and' especially In tbe matter 
of the behaviour at school of the Ambers’, 
those rebels, against the intolerable decencies 
df the plate. - ' .- 


reader! that this gentlis, thoughtful Mousey 
might have made her best friend out of tips 
destructive Erica. 1 
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Allowing for youthful excess A cryin’ shame 




John James at the London International Festival of Theatre 

The London International Festival of The Islands Of Happiness. ‘An iro- Three-plus hours were too many 
Theatre (LIFT) has opened in an nical, frequently grotesque presents- for Macunaima from Brazil. Adapted 
atmosphere of good will and friendly tiun of everyday reality in which from an epic-comedy novel by Mario 
interest. The Drain-child of three power is abused and sacrifices made De Andrade, it tells of innocence 


young graduates, its ingenuous pub- in the name of 'truths* brutally im- corrupted by “modern world influ- 
licity promises “dazzle . . . surprise posed on the people", it presents ences , Innocence is personified by 
... a breakthrough ... the excite- four male characters: the Madman, Macunaima. a simple indian tribes- 
men! of the new” and expresses a the Prince, the Ironist, the Intellec- man, whose fortunes we follow from 
belief that "London will join the mal. Apparently imprisoned with birth through multiple deaths until 
international circuit to become one four headless dummies suspended “Fed up with everything he decides 
of the popular venues of Europe’*, from the ceiling, they enact the to become a star ... the Big Dip- 

Allowing for youthful excess, which * ! * * — - i *‘- ---" T * : — * — • : — — 

includes denigration of previous 


tyrannies of monist-materialisni with per". It is a sprawling story involving 
Gratowskian commitment and exag- rolkloric monsters, giants, talking 


claims. What has been shown in the pray “Lord, please keep me awake* - a river up which Macunaima 
first week does not match (hem. Under a Polish eagle, to a Chopin travels, a sheet of newsprint - an 
However worthy the aims of the nocturne, a patriotic tableau is island on which he is stranded. 
Suasana dance -dram a company from staged - ironically the “eagle" is a These demonstrate clearly the im- 
Malaysia (“to regenerate interest in black crow. This last I discovered aginative resources which a poor 
traditional Malaysian art forms . . . from talking with n company repre- theatre can use. But the show is 
capture the energy and creativity of sentative. What other subtleties had overlong, repetitive, enough to make 
Malaysia’s youth’T it is not yet ready I missed for lack of translation. a feminist angry. Nudity may be a 
for international exposure. Formed No lack of translation for the blow for freedom in Brazil but it 
only in 1978, registered as a theatre Theatre of The 8th. Day’s group looks largely like ti (illation here, 
company in 1980, Suasana has hardly creation Oh, Have We Lived In Any excuse does to present women 
had time to establish its identity and Dignity which covers similar ground, naked, bare-breasted, bare- 




is to combine elements of Malaysian run in all directions, open their cases But in Germany? Cologne's Die 
and Western theatre in J entayu by to reveal a model world and empti- Vaganten presents Urfaust, adapted 
Shnharil Tali b - an exotic fable of ness, burn books, scatter useless from Goethe’s Faust, as an excursion 
princely love thwarted by evil powers coins. Thereafter, punctuated by am- into anti-feminist sadism. Gretchen, 
and restored by Jentayu. the power pljfied excerpts from Mozart's “Re- nude in black leather harness and 
of good. The dance elements are quiem", we experience the empty dog collar, is paraded on all fours at 
simple and repetitive, not particular- nihilism of a world without God, a the end of a leash, chained spread- 
ly well performed. Dramatic content state without "a higher sense" where eagled between two posts, impaled, 
is practically nil, though a war dance people become puppets, and come to The most slickly theatrical of the 
stirs interest. The superb lighting accept a sacrificial death for our in- groups so far seen. Die Vaganten 
effects would have disgraced a vil- volvement in social evil. “There . . . aims “to. provoke the fantasies of the 
lage hall. Two hours was too long js . . . no’’, the final words, are de- audience' r to mock them: in doing so 
for such a naive offering. nied by Mozart's chorus. One unin- it plays into the hands of its enemies. 

Thirty-five minutes were loo short terrupted hour was just right for What they do to Goethe is not 
fort Theatr Provisorium, formed by such weighty material performed by shocking - the shock is that so young 
Lublin University students in 1975, this small energetic Polish company a company trades in such degrading 
offering It Is Not For Us To Fly To following in Grotowski's footsteps, male-orientated sadistic stereotypes. 


Restoration. By Edward Bond . 
Royal Court Theatre. 

Can’t Pay? Won’t Pay! By Dario Fo. 
Criterion Theatre. 

Qunrtermalnc's Terms. By Simon 
Gray, Queen’s Theatre. 

Restoration, written and directed by 
Edward Bond, reworks the old song: 
“It's the same the whole world over / 
It’s the poor what get the blame/ It’s 
the rich what get tne pleasure/ Isn’t 
it a cryin* shame?’’. Foppish Lord 
Are marries, to stave off bankruptcy, 
the hoydenish daughter of a middle- 
class merchant. He subsequently kills 
her and fixes the crime on his faith- 
ful valet Boh, promising that he will 
not be hanged if he agrees to stand 
trial. Though Bob's black wife Rose 
warns him against trusting his mas- 
ter, and her efforts to get him par- 
doned are successful. Bob is ex- 
ecuted. For all Bond's lyrics, Nick 
Bicat's music (In mega-decibel 
arrangements by Terry Davies), 
beautifully simple designs by Hayden 
Griffin nnd Gemma Jackson, and 
some excellent comic acting - it 
packs less punch than the old song 
and Is less memorable. 

Despite its title, and the characters 
of the villainous Lord Are and his 
hateful mother, it is more of a sen- 
timental melodrama after “George 
Barnwell” than a pastiche Restora- 
tion Comedy of Manners. Though 
when parodying that style Bond pro- 
duces some amusing pastiche. And 
Simon Callow’s superb sang-froid 
gives a glittering edge to lines like: 
“the tedium of courtship with an 
iron-founder's daughter" and "Who 
cBn fathom the mind of one suddenly 
raised to a peerage?”. In similar 
vein, Irene Handl’s brilliant comedy 
technique makes Old Lady Are’s 
brief scene in Act 2 something to 
cheer. 




A stimulating. 
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staged; by -'the Council’s - Amenities . 
and Recreation Department : m Can-, 
non Hill Park. : ■’ ‘ 

; One coqld be coached in tennis or 
, angling, take part in the five-q-side 
football competition, be artistic or 
just make an enjoyable mess or hear 
a Story, on Rodney, the social ser- 
vices playbus; you could dress in 
Victorian costume, go on a nature, 
walk, become a majorette for a- day 
or watch the entertainment that hap:' 
pened from time ’t6 lime. 

' There was the .saxaphone-playing. 
Clown Rudolfo and bis trampolinirig 
assistant and there appeared also a' 
bunch of . characters from another 
plant,, alios the. Second City Theatre 
Company, to perform a liule moral- 
ft^.tale, 77ie mtergaiactic Happiness 

Styles. 'and manners of being with 

S people varied widely. The 
d City actors are boldly ex- 
trovert but it. has, occurred to (hem. 
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Tape Music Composition. By David 
Keane. 

Oxford University Press £5.95 
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The author of this book Is Professor 
of Music at Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario, and with this 




's ? M. 

... 





background he is well fitted to tackle 
! tbe problems of creating electronic 
music t rather than electronic music, 
There are already many texts cover- 
ing the vast area of tape recording 
and recorders, but this Is the first 
book I havo seon dealing with the 
aosthctlc considerations of this type 
of mdsic. 

The cover notes state that "no 
previous expertise Is called for, in 
either mU6ic or electronics", as this 
book contains all the necessary in- 
formation, There is extensive in- 
formation on principles of the basic 
equipment, and in several appen- 
dices ' specifications of the various 
elements (amplifiers, loudspeakers 
and microphones), patdh cords and 
panels, passive mixerj pari control 
design; tape-loop guide Systenis, and 
noise reduction circuits. 

The 1 would-be "composer- 
experimenter” should not be daunted 
by the technical aspects of recording 
before getting down to the "art” of 
^Cofopowng;. Most of the techniques 
used -for, the 
'prpduqtlori of Sound effect*, drama 
inserts, etc, other. than '‘musid’’. 

. Th6 author uses the term “rhonau* 


Bond’s aristos, being devoid j 
sentiment, spring into outraaeo«i£ 
iii ihc I'jiuli ■>( such caiabfTS 
hs vn.rk.np-d.Ksc, (cxcep 
'I 1 Davies Bob and Elizabeth RwA 
ley’s Mrs. Hedges) remain' foK 
most part dull, stupid mouthpiece, « 
ngit-pmp for the dnss-st niggled 
well acted, they persistently spoilS 
piece, jolting us hack into the twS 
lietli century, speaking aiwchrooS 
«‘Uy die current clap-trap of Icffa 
ext rein ism. Rose is chief spokesw 
son of the author's omniscienaS 
Debhy Bishop loses the struaefo it 
nuike her credible. 

Credibility is not even attempted 
in Dario Fo s farce Can’t Pay ? I O. 
I‘ay\ in which extremism of thekfl" 
spills over into anarchy. Antoni* ha 
joined in “liberating" the shelves of 
the local overpriced supermarket 
She gets Murghcrita to help her 
the seized goods by secreting a bag- 
ful under her coal when surprised & 
the police. This introduces a riotota 
mix-up over a supposed piegnann 
which ends Act 1. By Act 2 ihw 
husbands have joined the reiolt 
against authority' and the show be. 
comes a commedia dell'arte out for 
laughs at any cost. This is fine in tbe 
hands of Sylvestc McCoy who rian 
two policemen at once In the tree 
zany tradition. But it degenerate 
into a spurious confrontation till 
"the right" which, while It dia* 
easy laughs from trendy lefties, shies 
away from the logic of its message: 
pay for nothing, not even your sttH 

Simon Gray's Qiiartemtak'i 
Terms , directea by Harold Pinter, 
goes to the other extreme. 
about angst in a crammer’s tiff- 
room, where characters whohaww 
life off-stage, enter through ftoiii- 
windows and emote madly s$nifyty. 
i nothing: blimps' fodder. 

John James 


rol" throughout - tho- - 
"monophonic” fs what is mtemW 
The most important techniquwa- 
volved In tnpe recording for eket^ 
nic music ore, as the author expiw* 
mulU-tracking, overdubbing, 
sized sound, and 11 quad rapway ' 
rather dated term reterrins to « ijP® • 
of stereophony with four ugwl . ■ 

nC The term “ovordubbing" - 

nppear to bq employed, qndft w, . 
have bebn useful to hayoinen*^ .. 
tho value of “card-editing ■ 
simple method whereby a 
cura is Inserted between tlieiap®^ 
tile ern^or head, with 
between Uic tune and iw ; 
playback head. Thus by 
card at the right point on J* 
llie “ovordub’ p occurs. Primitive, 
it works. . , 

In “cut-editing” it .is cor^mj 

gested that h single-sided ra»f y 
should be obtained for the p- - - 
in the UK, these blades -m W , 
difficult to find. • • ' | 

’ It is assumed that the ' 

recordist is operating n b^,. 
machine, not a cassette umt, * " A . , 
page bibliography closes jWjJSjf.' 

mass of Ipformatlon is de^Mte 

book, although, much oMh* 
tion can be found elsewherej^j 

thelcss, this' new compilation 

recommended to any KSPtfljd.' 

: terested in “electronic v 

how to use' tape recorthng ^. 
mem. , : ponalOW; 


r’J:- 'S i : tbemom wq B;A.!syfiteiS ; : nt^m 

feif • “come pn ripwi ^ve 1 . it /sbme s( icki;- Art:- 
l:-'t <' .'Ex! God -bless -vbii! Covelv. sirlBshino!"'" 


-S T " y -' ' ot qne:^ .want-,; tq .dfawvfo. «,tHe riStuM- 

jusJ pnM- ' - r;.- rdugh qod;.smooth;^<V.:^^d v 

At • the : Ikop gaUery »n ;tlie city plaster and giuze were '- meA made myf foStW : 

cent re , rheanwhi le ^ a; doze n pupilsof materials;, paint was availably aqd, the M d4y^riibst?bf .thSES 
roofed 'ages-, f rom^ne- ;Byng Ketinck same people used it. People wqfked wdrfe bad^’Seen,,' pui;;a8^de;;'Ad A^§ , 
Cejitral’ Comprehensive School were individually or: in twos .dr threas rs rdqm -::;W ^poptqated'vririt^ 
busy jn the^&si AtHe, Ikonspfo-, -th^, chose... j v. .: . , , ,, $ ... pqkln^ 

mctedjnfon^ive^Q^jiop^^ me-ipan itself was, a nqvelty . tyhjt;- antelope,^ 


Europe the gainer 

- ■ *. tory of -the Ancient .Wbrldri 

Frihmna:^.: 0 0^635365 7. J ' • th? presentation an# -int«p 

•■ CT^v- ■' - - .of. evidence its first cop«|J- 

;Jh»-f^o.;Cen{uries': following the discoveries have enlfrrged. ^ 


Of h&tdrlcal eyi^lence - on lajjd te- ter-city Contracts, 

.bur* w ;ethnic iihterniariiage, purch- the bureaucracy of Ptolemaic .pw 
^ taxe^.p.r .edrthquake damage. All summed oji, i 
□(Idsthopds,; clubhouses . astrduomV, Rome., But 

v PJJ* VP fo an intri- . , absorbed, an# 
gainer-1 ... 


mm 


-V^ ’■ : \U; <, •> . ;i l 5 i. >‘USr w:, .-v': a. •• ,• ' 5®? -,«•/ * ■ 

y t ^ v-a iji' . aV- M'i m ) 7 ' f iyi - ' K' , 

: = .■ /'■■J. i M ■.'■y. t.W.r ■ .u«> A :.':!: 1 ■*>“* ..c-s-'.vJ. .-.il- Vt-ii. •. ., - .. ■■ ■ l - 
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Cut in Colombia 

Francesca Greenoak on the rise and rise of the , 
pop-up book 

The first pop-up book appeared as Sebastian Walker’s highly original 
early as 1740 but their history is not non-fiction publishing group takes 
of continuous development but of another view again. The animal pop- 


scattered outbreaks of energy, tne 
latest of which is now well under 
way. This new wave of moving part 
books has generated in their pub- 
lishers a remarkable enthusiasm 
which amounts almost to a philoso- 
phy of publishing. Though printing 
and manufacture takes place over- 
seas, and foreign editions proliferate, 
the creative initiative came originally 
from British artists, designers and 
editors. 

Kestrel made the first act of faith 
when it made the decision to put 
Robert Crowther’s experimental 
Alphatet Book into production. 


ups which they publish must be pri- 
marily true to life and zoologists 
advise on and check all the 'material 
from the first stages of discussion 
through to publication. The concern 
for accuracy in both image and text, 
the critical attention to detail in the 
paper engineering' has made these 
books exceptional in their own way. 

Most, if not all of the productionof 
the new wave moving-part books on 
sale at present can be traced back to 
a handful of people, in particular, 
Waldo Hunt, a Californian with a 
lifelong passion for the genre. His 
company, Intervisual (which includes 
the briuiant paper engineer James 


Textiles by Rosalind Zladlourad, Middlesex Polytechnic. 


:r_, “ . a”'V- “ company, intervisual (wmen includes 

(Km fh5 r £™h!i™ tho briuiant paper engineer James 
f Cn Jmff?rh£ d f 5 m 1 SS P 3n8B Roger -Diaz) advises on the moving 

sssix ssjst °.t? 

SVSp ffi muslin- ■- !>*"<*ers in Sln£ ; 


Pleasure without pretention SSI^IS.mSV&S 

Betty Tadman on art college textile shows... S5 b b Tocks° a« Ldf by “nd" 

Diploma shows represent a re- policy seems to have paid off as music provided, and lighting orga- upon us at the stroke of a lever ^ owners of ’the printing and cut- 
sounding annual tribute to the col- many graduates have already found nised. The sheer professionalism is prove the point. The ideas are fresh t| a j SQ sel up a unjt for 

leges which give rise to them. All jobs. constant, and the wealth of talent and funny and improve with farm- up the books which Is also 


Ipoas which rive rise to them. All JODs. constant, ana uie weaiui oi taiciu auu i 

roSbleareasare explored, from re- The new course at Brighton continues unabated. But will the kanty 
ust dyeing screen printing and Polytechnic had its first show of fashion shows continue in the same 
soravina. to embroidery, weaving, graduate work this year. Its prog- extravagant form? Most colleges, with 


The involvement of Heinemann 
with moving-part books, came not 


unwilling to lower ^ K es dtrel. from an unknown from the len 


done by hand, in the undent town of 
Papaynn in the Andes. Every stage 
in the making of moving-part books 


by origination work of 
ssigner to the final 
folding is painstaking 


felt making, tapestry rug making and by a Business Studies Course and a their standard, have to demand a au th 0 r jj U ( by way of an editorial the author-designer to the 

lace. one yeaf sandwich element. Third rontnbution firqm the students who ^iative. Their priitdpal idea was to glueing and folding is pain 

Every year hundreds of highly year students are found jobs m mills, find it difficult to stretch their grants „ e j j an plenkowski, already well- and time consuming, 

skilled graduates have to face the factories, design studios, or as kmt- to meet the sums involved. But there f^own as a children's illustrator, in- One thing which strongly 
difficulties of job hunting in a shrink- ters, printers, or weavers, and they is method in this madness, as press, teregt ed in the form and to give free out this generation of movi 

tag market. Some students postpone «foro to college having made valu- and more important, talent spotters rein tQ his lma gi nation . Th e T r confi- books, despite individual difl 

the problem by opting for a further contacts for the future. Their from the trade are invited and the dence reaullet f in The Haunted of approach, is n genuine di 
year of teacher-training, but what exhibiton was varied and showed lucky ones receive offers of jobs on Hm{se and sales of half a mi |ii 0 n. please children and to en< 

happens to the rest? technical virtuosity in all reas. Spe- the strength of their collections. Jan pjenkowski, initially unfamiliar their active interest ond engaj 


Happens to the rest? *7 i,"'," 1 , UU3, ‘ 

Central School of Art have found- 
a solution. They orientate their tex- {jiesex. Here the 

mr°SnT have r ririSdv S rold^^ (WO P er j onaI - r _ After u . graduating,, puny from Bobfo i wool riscuss 'the "paper en^neering arid to and grow > 

M tariff "Stadenta* dSans Btudents from tjiese colleges prefer Uberty fabrics to Saga furi of Scan- ^ ombla m watch at first hand the al, a burs 

°i students designs. tQ f ree ] ance or se t U p their own dinavia who make up the students or i n *i n o cuttina and making up. As time of ge 

§%ivfduS n ltode5te wt5i ey the rol- worksho Pf where * heir ^ azzlin 8 sklUs de fjp “ mi .^' ... ' .. a result of this collaboration^ his new should & 

VltnSc en ? urc foe® at ,eflSt a P rccanous We either five with textiles or we book Rpbot lntTOduces some entirely excellence 

SSe uiff H n iim S thl vn ®' LII . u . . ' wear them. ■ Designers give us. he D0W effects in pop-up art. quality. 

SSS « L™ However exhilarating a display of pleasure of abstraction Without the • ■ • 

textiles maybe, the really fevprish pretentions suchart demands for it- 

Ia d eS£ K3i here “ occasions nre the fashion shows self. Textile students arauire saleable itrUltn Difr 

n embargo on specialization. . w h cre enormous sums are spent to skills which relate closely to human ‘Wll'TI'C lTl tSl i |- 

Their dress show fe seen as an display the students' collections. In needs. In this respect they seem • TT ” 

have to be luckier than their fine art county „ Davi d .Manley's sele^' Anne Tc 

tabnes, designed, byttie studentB. The rented, professional models engaged, parts. . tJon . Bt the ( kon GMex y fq Birming- women, ii 


exhibiton was varied and showed lucxy ones rewire oners or jods on Hmae and sales of half a minion, 
technical virtuosity in all reas. Spe- the strength of their collecrions. Jan plenkowski , initially unfamiliar 
cialization is more evident at Cam- Harrow School of Art has close p rocess 0 f making such a 


known as a children's illustrator, in- One thing which strongly marks 
terested in the form and to rive free out this generation of moving-part 
rein to his Imagination. Their confi- books, despite individual differences 
dence resulted in The Haunted of approach, is n genuine desire to 
House and sales of half a million, please children and to encourage 
Jan Pienkowski, initially unfamiliar their active interest and engagement, 
with the process of making such a I daresay that as more people take 
book, involved himself at every up the form, the spark of originality 
stage,, travelling, to Los Angeles to will, dim and Ideas will be repeated 


students 


na | dtacuss the paper engineering arid to and grow dull. But this minor reviv- 
| Colombia to watch at first hand the al, a burst of creative energy at a 
printing, cutting and making up. As time of general publishing recession, 


a result of this collaboration, his new 


should be celebrated for its present 
excellence and commitment to 


:r#ss . ; . . wime in j 

o art counter- As shoWn by David Manley's selec- 


kkT' “ rsKsaas 

J ' • ’ ■ T " • ham, fironi Midlands B. A. (Hons) 

Representationahsm returns &£S£g&3£ 

. . . and Michael Clarke on their fine art counterparts \ dence^y reference to an untitled 

dSlS e h' h0 l f w r this y^s flne art reassures. When they nre not , con- toU^alfiSSi£ J^ b otSimr^ 

fo™ 8 fo London must hqve fined to the pedestrian, most stu- P ec J®^*° So like, hangs on the wall, flattened and 

if ™,w lhat f cha . nce ln emphasis, dents evidently find it hard not to 5f e ° stre ched against it. Underneath is a 

netWng else, has been taking: pastiche or narodyi so that the over- Jftb ^mensions have d«- JVafe pot, into which all life 

place. More students R re returning to .all impression is of a resumfi of !g»wred ? « th e. ) Jj: in the clothes has apparently dripped 
a representational wav of oaintlnc and figurative pjiinting . from the Feuves academic authority, now do students ... . r . .. 

ZZ mh *u 0f ^ ures * Hfel and and Expressionists to Picasso, and ^dde f e l th^tMwa ^ a few o! the women present 

- y R35 » has Increased - It would Surrealism. Some, nevertheless, do cjiffi fife-honouring work! Vicki Cook’s 

J®, to suggest that .this in- achieve finesse. At the Central, the SS abrupt close-ups of qhildhood In 

gS* ^ to academic manners, landscapes 6f Audrey Rdplor wool ^ how ar^ffiese “Skippering” and “The Cartwheel”; 

. on occasions they are very a refined sense- qf colour and. an. » “{JJJjJS cttkboSks aid* Jayne Coirinettl’s bold Image, a feta- 

y .approached, but it does sun* Intelligent control of its effects but things taught? SKetoh ooi . P tuMqup squatting female figure look- 
§^.JJ™^spread discontent wjth can she develop in directions not JjJJJfcwy fog out. S us and along from, few a. 

■ £3Sf nts 111 fo 1 ® 1 arf since the , .already, taken by so.taany colourists , ^a] but not why «> many, students ^uBttijta.- scplbttired' 

' World War. This was brud at. before7 wifi she not mbye frdpj cql- ' ^ 
^ 1116 only PUt .‘of town oured fields to .fields of colpury Swfod' Ji^one'^f •'Uiej- most overt! V 

.^™at I visited thlri ' ’ tlK: -- > ^ .v.l jThe.' dlfflcuftiea'/iri . sculpture;' are From the simple.' pafotlpgs, . again lintitled,* 

where a traditiorfof (jifferent. " A ’ later entrant in the problems are not 'pemlar to the' 


Anne Topping has placed three 
women, in sombre Suita, their backs 
to us as they gaze out 'past unveri- 
fied pillars to an unspecified land- 
scape; This ability to pass comment 
ana bed questions, is missing from 
most of the men’s work; they seem 


:s, landscapes 6f Audtey Raptor reveal ho w ar e'thesi “Skippering" arid “The Cartwheel”; 

ry a refined sense- Qf cploui ^aod, an. SSShtaSo md'mE Jayne Comlnettl’s bold Image, a Ma- 

g- Intelligent control of its effects but things UughtY SK^b^ks Md pre- squatting female figure look- ' 

th can she develop in directions not S fog ori.S us and along from, her a. 

he, already, taken by so.inany colourists . tieal but not why ro many. students phjjijgl, .squattiita, sculptured ■ 
at. before/ Wifi she not iribye frdpj cql,- ;app^|>^^flouP d 9 r foS <. ±\ 


ipfe. palhtlpgs, . again Untitled,* 


to have twisted their materials into 
artistic contortions for no. purpose. 

Or played at bring real. Kevin 
Springett's untitled' 1 mixed-hard- 
media piece resembles .something 
you mignt find on a quay, be puzzled 
as to what it is but assume it has 
some useful purpose. This parodying 
of traditional, functional machinery 
is a common theme, along with the 
macho jokes: Lee Booth's “Beer 
drinking apparatus", for Instance, 
and- David Reece's “Squat". This 
wrioden crouching human with flat 
boards. for 'a head disturbed- me : at 
first.' until I saw that I r Was just the 
‘^twa -short; planks" ,jibc. > : ’ ... 

: /'‘'’■•■ft. J. Hjart 


ymberwefi, where a traditlorf of different. A later entrant in the problems are not pecu liar to uie 

^“ “TBpghtsmanship is maintained, avant-garde race, its momentum has pressures of metropolitan llte. Nowa- n ll 

^^ ^re.-thanv- examples of care- not yey subsided. No longer confined days, all students : quickly diswet L^31IU1£ ail PllDllSIlCrS ■ . 

'studiqs ■ of the human to human or animal form. Its ; sub* that with sd many .options Thrirp fo «dli tlma tli submit books for 

Extended mto -mer jects have increased and its materials very d^cUjtto ^pose fo ^ 


gfily Stnlctured paintings of and methods more 


increased and its materials very difficult to choose at all. Those 
dsmore so. Both Camber- : that; are able 1 to make a decisive 
n-ntmt hnvB whole, en- choice appear ' to ' be the Ones Witn a 


ose There is still tira^ to subnet books for the TES Information 
jjve Book Awards- Tbe closing date for entries is August 31. 


**i wwiuiwuwHT. wwil auu uutw » 7 “ — r-~ ■ ;rr , , •. . .. ■ ttl i - 

DectfH — rutted in tnore iunex- vironmental^ ^piecqs, but the best dis- 1 fiitn tfasp ^ Ph^bjecL matte VWjat- .>..•■ , 

ssaaassssase 

tha?f Sf ^ rt® Rash printing wUi sgU ha^ ofl! ^iph^Mt^and ^ by*th?GttyeS 

^ 8plnal ***** fo* wsl1 but was tffl ?SutSMtTeK?“d- novelist .prison Harris, arid therfc 


question 


obtained fro 


How, ly tha^it fibbUld fib thought to-be so 1 


|t Mmrssts tha City M If wm, on tha 
cenvBCQB of Its arista, and as It ia-today. 
In photographs that distill He essential 
ctwraewr. . 

Available free on loan to bona fide 
societies Ond orgenfeathjite. 
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2a Cheater Close. London.' SWl 
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At last the definitive life 

David Wright on a new biography of W. H. Auden 

W. H. Auden. A Biography. By Hum- 
phrey Carpenter. 

Allen & Unwin £12.50 
0 04 928044 9. 

This is probably the definitive life of 
Auden. Having read it, there's little 
more than one needs (o know about 
this brilliant man and poet whose life 
was happy, successful, and profoundly 
sad. The author remarks that it is not a 
book of literary criticism, which is true 
insofar as he does not offer more than 
an occasional opinion on Auden’s 
poems. But inasmuch as the events of 
Auden's life provide an exegesis, this 
biography affords many on insight to 
the work of the most-gifted and uneven 
English poet since Tennyson. 

indeed, there are similarities between 
Auden and Tennyson that hadn't 
occurred to me until I read this book. 

Both began with sheltered upper- 
middleclass upbringings, to be coddled 
later by disciples ana dogsbodies; as 
young enthusiasts both visited Spain 
briefly, on mysterious and abortive 
politico-military ventures; both lived 
almost exclusively among intellectuals 
and the famous, were notably suscepti- 
ble to contemporary scientific trends 
and theories, and tried to incorporate 
them in poetry; both were mnster- 
craftsmen. metrical innovators and 
experimenters, incomparable lyric sin- 
gers who, self-conscious of their role as 
great poets, set out to be thinkers, 
seers, teachers and guides; both 
attempted long major poems that (hi 
Memoriam and Letter to Lord Byron 
excepted) succeed only in brilliant 
flashes; both wrote more or less unsuc- 
cessfully for the stage; both travelled 
widely in search of subject-matter, but 
found most of their material in books. 

Onecouldgoon- both, far instance, 
were notably slovenly in dress and 
habits, (hough I suppose Auden, who 
to one observer looked "excactly like a 

half-witted Swedish deck-hand: his Auden was “a conceptuafizer in quest 
Jacket was .far too phort in the sleeves, of intellectual order. , 
add he hftdhQ&i&btroey 

big. lugtoy wrists and dirty .olfrflannel- qufestfof avalidinteilectual oriJefTOnt 
ll * e * .after another he took upandpuf down ■ 

and tp yet another the dogmas of Frebd, Da-f . Lawrence, ■ 

‘ like a thatched cottage’; and who; Grodcfeek, M*tx, and Gerald Heard 
Ofl?n walked the streets in bedroom- all of them based on a belief in the 

' : S£S!3l''7 < ?if f> S s * ■¥» 8eldo n natural goodness 6f man . But in 1939 ■ : 
djangfeti , h Jfift dr even shut, ..could ■ Auden had a traumatic experience in ' 

' ; -SS5SSU5f X enft J®°h pOin^,;.|d ■- New . York. : 

“bout the German conquest of Polsn” : 

But where Tennyson was perhaps when Poles anneareri nn fh P 

!5wt i heard the audience shouting, “Kill 

gS^SS? "4*?* landscapes and feeml Kill feemi" This^demVof ever! 

•JSEffel i." ft? senses humanistic valued destroyed his belief ' 

in man’s innate goodness - from which 
Itwasa step to belief in original sin and 
the Christian doctrine. A year later he 
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“W. H. Auden", by Don Bachardy 


feelings and sensation”. One of his 
earliest poems begins with the line: 
“Coming out of me living is always 
thinking. Or, us another friend put it. 


seemed to be highly developed; every- 
thing bad to be Scanned by his intellect 
before he was really aware of it”.' He 
was a cerebral poet; as he. once told 
Spender;, “my dominant faculties are 
intellect and intuition; my Weak opes 


became an Episcopalian - the Amer- 
tcan branch of the. Anglican church. 
This book must replace Charles 


Osborne’s slighter and entertainingly 
gossipy biography, not only because it 
is thoroughly researched, but because 
Mr Carpenter has had access to all 
kinds or documents, letters and manu- 

Auden's unpublished or hard-to-come- 
by verse, to say nothing of quotations 
from ,his letters. There’s a lot of 
imonnatlon about Arden's rather dis- 
mal sex life , little of which is interesting 
except' for the light if throws on his 
masochistic tendency; He js fiuoted as 
sayihg “The attraction of bugeiiy; is 
partly its difficulty. Heterosexual 
love seems. tame after it . . . How 
oneTike& to suffer.” 

If the biography underlines the eter- 
nal and ineradicable schoolboy side of 
Auden, it also illuminated Auden's 
genius as a teacher. Next to poetry, 
teaching was bis passion, and he was 
marvellous at it. ip. the end, as is too 
evident in his later verse, the poet 
was 1 superseded by the pedagogue;. 





Niceties of language 
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Current English Usage. By Frederick 
T. Wood, Revised by K. II. Flavcll 
and L. M. Flavcll. 

Macmillan £3.95. 0 333 2784U 2. 


Rfmbaud: A Critical Introduction. By 
C.,A. Hacked. ; 

Cambridge University Press £17.50. 
25i 228 766. £5.95. 251 29 75 6. 

Professor Hackett’s devotion to Rim- 
baud is Ipng-establi^hedj his work .on 


notorious, datih 

Illuminations .m 


probleihs; of Ley rortifeutticated. There' is virtually 
Une SalsQn er} en- nothing on the -s^itactic and rhyth- 


, t i- uuuiinK on me ■svnia 

fi 0WC ^ <9 t tyrannize the tote- qualities featate fundamentaVto 
SSSfe* i he - u ? e of . footnotes the sense 1 of this poetry; Professor 

Hackett rejects what he calls (with- 
out precise reference) “new linguistic 
theories -which regard the poem as ■ 
self-sufficient system of signs hav' 


r w — — w &wvkiiuiv«i 14 

extremely discreet and ensures an 
uncluttered reading. Particularly in- 
teresting are the chapters devoted -to 
the Lettfc du yoyant (a refrqshinal 


ntebded fbt *' the! 'student -and Vihe 




ft'dthv.-stfmulatioh;. iThc ‘ general 
teadM.CfC.he, hhimb Pronch) will find 1 
the 'absencc pf translatlon fpr many 
of the , smaller v. ticirtlcSns! of -. text 
quoted 'not 'pqly ah'- irritatlan; but 1 ah 
■Infewtent to following the rerisedf 


two? SSrS! ,{S? atf % ® « \ more penetrating .exploration ; of bat- 


j • j .u- 

• . The . student, coining 1 to: Rimbaud- $ 
work for the first Mine, will -; fat* 
somewhat better f- The bqok presen ts 
a ■ clear and isucclnpt introduction tp 
the broad Outlines ofr-Hitfibaiid’s pd- 
etic .career and maintains a good 
sense of. prfefartibn^ifor instance > the. 


Pflrare ramer: ;thantf 0 , analysis. of =. f I ^V^^ng- 
RambaudV poetic Wttgj|ag,',y IS rY 

. littfe : o t. the . spepriw, : ypmerf and .- . ,■ idV. t WlM V' H [:• * v ' 


The state of play over linguistic dog- 
mas has been compared by Dwight 
Balinger to that of medicine in the 


forests of Central Africa before Dr 
Schweitzer arrived: it luis been left in 
the hands of the witch-doctors. Ro- 
ger and Linda Flnveil are no witch- 
doctors, but professional linguists 
with teaching experience who have 
taken on the job of revising, 20 years 
on, F. T. Wood’s 
Usage. In 1981, this 
come clean on their aims: "Our tusk 
was not (hat of the linguist - simply 
to record what people do - but 
rather to give a faithful account of 
what people consider standard writ- 
ten English to be." They have set 
themselves to describe the usage 
accepted by careful writers of neut- 
ral, non-specialist, transdiolectal, 
contemporary English prose. 

Now this is a perfectly sensible 
and very useful proposition. The 
world is full of anxious people who 
want to know exactly the sort of 
thing this book tells them. If respon- 
sible writers like the Flavclls have 
been reluctant lately to give straight 
advice on usage, it is because of the 
recently fashionable doctrine thru all 
value-judgements on language must 
be ciassist and fuddy-duddy, since 
everybody’s language is equally use- 
ful for communication. The answer 
to this charge must be that there 
really exists a standard form of writ- 
ten English, accepted by a large 
group of educated practitioners ns 
appropriate for the purposes of cri- 
tical enquiry.- The conscientious user 
of this book will end up able to write 
in this standard form; to write, in 
fact, as competently as the Flavclls. 

The scope of the book is carefully 
restricted: a sensible enough decision 
in view of its vast area of potential 


cm.se difficulty to the 

culled from many 
home old stalwarts 
v.rfovr, imaginary v.biagS' 

urn m/iT v-*w ply. The 
fairly permissive oversodiaS^ 
the singular noun das; “b tEf! 
the data we linvc?" ova ihe^d 
n-Mve with inanimates «. 
jWhw surface spaikled Id the Z 
«*»■• hw* oyer the doobk Ws 5 
m “1 shouldn’t be S? 
unlit t snow." “ * 

Connoisseurs may particularly a 
joy the recondite pleasure of «*, 
new vexsion with Wooft: 


The terror of Brick Lane 

sions, “eold-droppin 
oldjewellery. 


Children’s literature 

Turmoil and heroism 


Current English 1%1 original. What has hupenedr 
obliges them to the dogmu of language ioffl wj' 

„.... I 7 - T"- Wood stated 
‘Where usage is chandw . r 
jiuvc usually counselled ^ amud 
ism." The Flavclls have often fo 
lowed his recommendtfions stt 
softening the tone of his stricthk 
For Wood, geni is simply "a.vnla- 
ism"; for the Flavclls it Is "an uk 4 
cated use. Do not use this word 1 
They preserve his (perhaps d 
fashioned) advice to use an befoj 
an unstressed syllable bennnjng nil 
h: "an heretical opim" ifo 
agree with him that nfrfeAr Is just *i 
very common misspefnf ofW 
right. They follow his dicta that 
cipate should mean "to forestall' a 
"to foresee and take action apiosl’. 
not “to expect”; and that t&b 
terested doesn’t mean “not isr \ 
tercstcd”. | 

But there are plenty of ctanm, r 
some connected with indamn 1 
Americanisms. Hie use of do ini 
don't have any sis ten," reconW to 
Wood as being “not yd rwfflizeJ 
as British usage”, is noticed by the 
Flavells as retaining only 'a sli^ 
American flavour.” woofhlertrih 
spelling of programme a prttfpa, , 
while the Flavclls accept « la fl i, . 
“cumnuter" sense. They have tow j; 
ducal a new entry to expiahi thaia 
American billion is a lhowaad m y 
Hon. Other changes reflect the sto&* r 
ing social scene. Wood, writing * J 
fore the onset of the aew Bi^u® • 
ndvocu toil (he : use -.of '^Wrr' T* 
member has dafd fits subscript, 
the Fluvelli reluctantly oM „ . 
erybody must pick up K: 

and also have s new entry »• 
The Flavcll version 

— • ^ • excels Is into 


fid Underworld: Chapters in 
U, e lift of Arthur Harding. By 
HamUaal Samuel. , ... 

Rautledje and Kegan Paul: History 
SfSHJS Series. £11.50. 0 7100 
£8-95 0 7100 0726 4. 

For outsiders the East End is a 
hoc-bed of the mind, a stretch of the 

taacbatoi 1106(1 with musi6 hal,s 

md thieves’ kitchens, peopled by 
Pearly ft*?* » nd Co^L sparrers. 
aiti&k.\urtou. rogues and big-hearted 
AfaoKS. On Dr Johnson's advice, 
aoswwslieiplored Wapping to investi- 
ca-tfr lawanity in extremis, and. 
Store than a century later, char- 
abames toured Poplar to show pro- 
vincial ihfpeis how the picturesque 
poo* lh e a- 

IO his ramp Of the metropolis, 
Gfeaulei Booth used eight colours to 
rn-ark the social character of the in- 
habitants, Wd when, after those in 
ch-roniewam, he reached “the lowest 
class of occasional labourers, loafers 
and semterirni rials", the. bottom 1.2 
per cent of the population, he 
shaded the streets black and con- 
sulted the clergy and the police. 

/wthw Harding was bom in dar- 
kest London in the year of that sur- 
vey - 1886. A true child of the Nichol 
(car (he Jsgo as it was called by the 
novelist Arthur Morrison), Harding 
is the last person alive to remember 
tine labyrinth of alleys between Spi- 
ta-lfields and Shoreditch; the last to 
have eaten Mission breakfasts of 
bre%d and milk, and to have col- 
lected leftovers from the housekeep- 
er of Father Jay (idealized as the 
fictional Father Sturt), who orga- 
nized fyuinastics and jumble for the 
benefit nf destitute parishoners. 

Qf these, Arthur’s mother was 
• considered one of the most deserv- 
ing; a crippled out-worker earning 


Is. 6d. a day by producing eight 
gross of match-boxes, with little sup- 

E ort from a drunken violent hus- 
and. But the pity and patronage of 
philanthropic ladies did not save her 
from eviction two days before the 
birth of her fourth child. After a 
night under the railway arches, the 
family moved into another vermi- 
nous tenement, while Arthur, then 
aged nine, slept rough until he was 
taken to Dr Bernardo's. So smart 
was the uniform that he visited Hox- 
ton workhouse to display it to his 
grandparents. 

Already sharper than Oliver Twist, 
who “could never have existed be- 
cause he wasn't able to help him- 
self", Arthur sold papers, ran 
errands, carried bags and picked 
pockets, raising cash which, together 
with the proceeds from his elder 
sister’s back-street trading, eventual- 
ly paid for unprecedented comforts: 
two rooms, a water tap and a front 
door. “It was a paradise. A toilet in 
the yard, but it was your own toilet. 
No-one else had access to it.” 

So much for the togetherness of 
neighbourly old Bethnal Green, be- 
loved of sociologists. Dad was 
thrown out, his tyranny ended by 
Arthur's superior strength: “He 

couldn't fight for toffee.” Fitter and 
taller after a spell in Borstal, Arthur 
travelled the country “snide- 
pitching” - passing counterfeit coins 
- and, on his return, established a 
reputation as “the terror of Brick 
Lane", doing business in clubs, 
markets and race-tracks with an 
armed gang. Preserved from the 
trenches by a couple of prison sent- 
ences, he settled down after the war 
to domesticity and a quieter life, 
cabinet-making, wardrobe-dealing” 
- hawking second-hand clothes, and, 
in the thirties when the unemployed 
were desperate to sell their posies- 


g" - buying up 


T hanks to the lucrative gullibility 
of householders - “Those people had 
no suspicions” - Arthur's hard graft 
and his wife's determination took 
their six children out of the slums 
into the respectability of Leyton - 
wee bit select" - in 1935. But the 
desire for excitement drew Arthur to 
Mosley’s Blackshirt meetings and 
into a few more brushes with the 
law, until he was invited to join 
Scotland Yard’s anti-racketeering 
“ghost squad”; a wartime service 
that destroyed the last vestige of his 
respect for the police! “I found they 
were crooked from top to bottom. 

This unique document was com- 
piled from transcripts of conversa- 
tions recorded during a six-year 
period by Raphael Samuel. His un 
obtrusive editing and corroborative 
evidence bring to light an under- 
world submerged many times overv- 
by its own need to cover its tracks, 
by the demolition of its territory, by 
the myths, sentimental or sensation- 
al, put about by reporters and refor- 
mers, detectives and magistrates, and 
by the abstractions of social theor 
ists. 

The ideas that inform our Inslitu 
tions are rarely those of the inmates 
The homeless are not consulted ab- 
out housing policy; claimants, do not 
train welfare workers; old lags are 
not asked their views on deviance 
criminology and rehabilitation. Until 
recently, whatever the likes of 
Arthur knew was not recognized as 
knowledge. He only had the experi 
ence; he was not expected to inter- 
pret it. But he has done so, with 
extraordinary energy and eloquence 
and the result is a wonderfully rich 
and readable book. 

Marion Glastonbury 


material. The authors avoid all discus- 
fSSr or thc ’spoken language, which 
means that they have dropped from 
Wood’s 1961 version .such items as 
how to pronounce controversy and 
schedule. (Wood took the conserva- 
tive line: CONlrovensy and sh-.) 

They seem* to. ovoid, also, problems 
that .bother only the foreign leprner 
of English: a decision which must 
Have cawed some hcnrtseurching to 
authors experienced In tenclting En- 
glish overseas, but rensonnbTo in 

view of the spnee constraints. They to mtf (for it’s ] 

■ ■ - ^ ‘older Hinn me//"). wWK 


The Day After Yesterday. By Geral- 
dine Kaye. 

Andre Deutsch £4.25 . 233 97344 3. 
Earwig and Beetle. By Grlselda Gif- 
ford. 

Gollancz £4.50. 575 03007 0. 

The Pine Street Problem. By Mabel 
Esther Allan. 

Abelard £3.95. 200 72738 9. 

The Middle of the Sandwich. By Tim 
Kennemore. 

Faber and Faber £4.25. 571 11678 7. 


Improved page nppcaiaiW i »jJ rau 
fuller cross-referencing: / 4, 


have also confined themselves largely 
to British English convention, and 
distinguish bath from bathe without 
commenting that Americans bathe in 
a bathroom. 

What the book dots deal willi is a 
reasoned list of items thnt really 


tions, which in its turnup w • 
pronouns. Such nlcatks^^ 
accessible ns well os n 
tune book. 



matters 


I image there will always be room in 
school libraries for concisely written, 
stories with strong plots and good 
characterization' which appeal to 
fluent and not so fluent readers In 
the 10 to 13 age range. It is an 
important genre, and a difficult one. 
By and large these four short novels 
succeed admirably. 

Most of the plot of The Day After ’ 
Yesterday is set in Hong Kong, 
where Su Su, a ten year old girl, 
spends an agonizing month looking 
after her brothers and sisters. Her 
parents have gone to England to 
work, and when they have earned 
sufficient money, the rest of the 
family will join them. The month in 
Hong Kong is seen in flashback and 
is embraced by life at school in Eng- 
land. We first meet Su Su as a rather 
bewildered girl who is made fun of 
by the other children who think she 
is stupid (she speaks little English); 
but when they hear her story nnd 
realize what she has gone through 
they make her the class heroine. Put 
like that it sounds straightforward 
enough; but there is a sensitivity of 
feeling in the Hong Kong story that 
makes this book far from straightfor- 
ward, and rather special. There must 
be many people-like Su Su living in 
places like Hong Kong who have 
prematurely stepped beyond child- 
hood; and the writing in this bdbk is 
of such quality that many children 
reading It will perceive the turmoil 
that making such a step implies. 

. Of course, ' turmoil and heroism 
are the stock-in-trade of writeis of 
children’s fiction, especially when 
they, .' write books set firmly in 
schools. Earwig and Beetle - Jake 
Powell and Azid Bettamoz respec- 
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Coffee-table Russell 


Bertran^juseU and his World. By 
Thames arid Hudson £5.95; : • 


jj 

in a typo somewhat laigw 
captions but as tiresome 

a Sunday supplemcnl - ^ 

the colour. The captloos 
text pn the same page. JjJJJ 
nalistic device. Or 


Illustrated lives of famous men and sell and G. E. Moore 
women used to be a good way of by Moore’s wife about, !* 41 ^ 
encouraging children to educate ceton'. Some years 
tjtomse ves by reading. Presumably and Moore had 
* ,ething of this motivation lies be- 
pqpiriarity of . the 

a ..brief , biogiaohv. by an 


Utttf of the Field. By Richard 
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J-tffe 

£1-60. 0 7(J«8 2068 9. 
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£l-fiO. 0 70*8 2071 9. 

Se&hwi Have My Bones. By T. H. 

g-25. 0 7088 2070 0. 

gSMBfrAr* Joh ^ n - 

gjWatoty- of Myddle. By Richard 

WP 7088 2072 7. 

Itatun Publications Ltd 


appropriate critic of mitoria'n, Is 
;Wfir illustrated and turned jpto a 
slender and largish book not quite as 
; : coffee table book, , . - 

.^Ronald Qark,! has. abridged ' his 
^ogrpahy.: pf RusSelf,... all 98 
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Neuberg contributes a handy little 
introduction. 

After Jefferies, W. H. Hudson 
seems a shade genteel. Nature in 
Download is one of his earlier books 
(It was published in 1900, not in 1923 
as stated here; 1923 is the date of 
the Collected Edition of Hudson's 
wprks). He Is a disappointing writer. 
On bird life and oh the more Imper- 
sonal aspects of nature, on the analy- 
sis of landscape configuration and 
effects of light, he is an authority, 
and his prose is eloquent and subtly 
musical) but the whimsy and literary 
affectations of Edwardian convention 
taints his style elsewhere. As a re- 
sult, this Is a book to browse in, 
rather than to read right through.. 


The same thing might wel| be said 
Of England Nave,' My BoneS, a trflns- 
niuch' gription of T. H. : WuteV- cfttjjft/j jg 

' ’ll: 

' 1 1J . 1 /.f UI. 


White’s; while the accounts of the 
latter’s verse place him in a literary 
as well as a scientific context, John- 
son’s- detailed knowledge of the 
topography of Selbome makes him a 
helpful commentator on the Natifral 
History, and he also shares his sub- 
ject’s ability to engage the interest of 
the non-professional. This is a ripely 
personal book, its prose trenchant 
enough to complement White’s own. 

Hie most valuable addition to this 
series, however, is Richard Gough's 
too little known Antiquities and 
Memoirs of Myddle, here abridged 
and introduced by Peter Razzell. 
The spelling has been modernized. 
Written between 1700 and 1706, it is 
a parochial history .presented with a 
j udicious gusto, reminiscent of John 
Aubrey. Tne pew holders of Myddle 
Church are described family by-faml- 
thQdwhich succeeds 
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and accessible, And unUke 
our rural writers he can 
funny.- 

But the White of Whites, of 
course, is Oilbert, and it was an 
excellent idea to reprint Wallet 
Johnson's fascinating . biography. 
Here is a study and appraisal which- 
does deserve the : epithet "authorata- 
-r- five", for Johnson’s own scientific 
W tflft ha Of this kind;- Victor irhntvinHoR eluddates . Gilbert 


tively - are new boys at a prep 
school. Beetle is really an anti-hero, 
an arrogant and precocious black 
boy from Africa who despises his 
new school. Earwig is in turmoil 
largely because of the break-up of 
his parents' marriage. Thus both 
boys have cause to disrupt the 
school, which they do energetically. 
Though there are some good mo- 
ments this part of the book is to my 
mind the least successful. The pranks 
are somehow unconvincing iyiros 
within the framework of Jake's diffi- 
culties. However, the difficulties 
Jake has to face in meeting his 
mother's and father's new flames are 
well handled and will confirm the 
suspicion of. many readers that adult 
vision is permanently clouded. 

Turmoil leads to pranks in The 
Pine Street Problem, another in 
Mabel Esther Allan’s Pine Street 
series. Bert is an arsonist. He is 
enraged that Reg has become thick 
with the soft Ahnond Street Gand 
following an act of bravery while on 
a school camp; and unable to win 
Reg back to join him in the bnd 
ways of old, he takes it out on Fine 
Street School. This Is a convincing 
book, full of incident bUt never over- 
played, and with an admirable 
understanding of children. Including 
Bert: we do not admire him, but we 
understand him through the sensitiv- 
ity of one of his teachers, and at the 
end of the book we wish him well. 
That is a mark of this book's quality. 

The Middle of the Sandwich has 
the most conventional plot of these 
four books, but the writing is of high 
quality, altogether more sophisti- 
cated than the others. The conven- 
tional plot is girl trying to settle in at 
new school, making enemies, and 
proving herself in the end to the 
discomfiture of chief antagonist. 
Helen's mother has gone into hospit- 
al for a hysterectomy, and Helen 
stays with Aunt Jess who treats her 
as Mother never treated her, and 
watches -her coping with the difficul- 
ties the village school throws in her 
path. By the end of the book we see 
Helen 'much more grown up, and we' 
feel confident that her mother will 

K up too. The idiotic title of this 
is its only shortcoming. 


Will Harris 


Sails in. the sunset 


Ships and Seamen of Anglesey 
1558-1918. By Aled Eames. 

National Maritime Museum £8.50. 
0 905555 -SO 3. 

Schoonennen. ' By Captain Richard 
England. 

The Bodley Head £8.95. 0 370 
30377 6, . 

Ships ahd Seamen of Anglesey is 
the product oF years, of; research 
and an enviable mastery of a wide 
ranee of source material. 
Acclaimed when it was first pub- 
lished by the Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society in 1973, It is a mine of 
information for anyone interested 



cause there is .nothing peculiarly ru-, 
ral about it. All In: all. tota ls a senes 
to. be cod mended, lacking in much 1 1 
scholarly. Apparatus thouah it be. F 
hope that it will soon include Jeffer- 
ies's delightful and currently . unavail- 
able Round. About a Great Estate. 


GleA' Cavalfero 


and commorde it Is of more 
general interest than its title sug- 
gests. Apart from, official records, 
extensive, use - is made of diarl£9, 
letters, family r papers r and slmllak 
personal 1 ., documents.' These sources 
give flrstThdnd/ accbunts 1 of indi- 
viduals find shipboard life,. 

■ Indeed the focus' of the nepount 
is . largely on individuals - ships 
and rpen and on dynasties. While . 
there is no. attempt to' minimise the 
explOltntiop and hardships of- the' 
workforce, the: bpok is something of 
a = celebration , pf the entrepreneurial 
spirit of 'Anglesey's capitalists. If- 
analysis is sometimes secondary to 
the . display of. source-material, this 
la a ^reflection of the priorities of 
both ' its publishers.' ' 
i _ Schoonerman leaves one wishing 
jfor more' detail; The book- has an 
autobiographical format yet there is 
no IndfeatlOh when the authof . was 
born or. at. what agd hti left "*■“* ' 


The one clear date Is J.925 when 
he. ran- away. to. sea and started 
work in 'fee : rapidly • diminishing . 
fleet of- sailing schooners operating 
from Mersey ,to Ireland and the 
West of England. He left .the sea 
at some unspecified date, in thb . 
thirties and apparently returned 
home and became, a qualified civil 
engineer. The vagueness is irritating 
- there is no telling whether he 
had five or ten years at sea in. this 
period, nor his age for starting as 
a “boy”.. These are matters of 
some interest, for Richard England 
.vent as a deckhand from the. typi- 
cal background of a professional 
mlddleciass home! 

Nevertheless, half of the text Is 
fee period . £945-0 1' 
Servlcei fee and his 
attempted to fulfil 
•is boyhood .ambition of being 
skipper-owner of a sailing vesseL 
The impossibility of this venture in 
spite of their titanic struggle to 
•find freights in a post-war world is 
..well tola. The book conveys a love 
of sailing ships which will, strike a 
. chord in 'anyone- with a love of the 
-sea. And . it. will appeal, specifically 
.to = those interested in accounts of 
sailing and shiphandling. The book 
' ends wltli the vessel's shipwreck in 
the exceptional gales of December 
.1951 ana the death of one. df his 
daughters. It is a true tragedy . of >a 
man bom out of his time. Had he 
lived 50 years earlier his ambitions 
•could have been, realised: had • he 
been bom 20 years later sail would 
‘ have passed beyond his recall. One 
can. only respect his vain attempt 
tq prolong a way . of. life that has 
-been superseded.. > • 


Treyor Trununls 
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Cleanliness and godliness 

Victoria Neumark reviews ‘Down with Dirt’ at the Geffrye Museum 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT ^ 
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Down with Dirt 

Summer Holiday Project. Until Au- 

S ist 29. 

effrye Museum, Kings land Road, 
London E2 


“A museum is not is not a play- 
ground. It's great fun to come on 
the summer holiday project, but it is 
educational'’, stresses Anne Marie 
Bisham at the Geffrye. For those 
London children aged between eight 
and 16 who prefer the adventure of 
learning to tearing around bashing 
each other up, Down with Dirt is a 
lot of fun. 

Children, after all, often sympath- 
ise with Madame de Monlespan 
who, on being reproved for the dirti- 
ness of her nands remarked, "But 
you should see my feet!” "How dirty 
was dirty?" was the theme during the 
first week of the project ana the 
teachers in charge suggested reasons 
(water supply, fashions) why even 
Queen Elizabeth 1, the cleanest 
woman of her time, took no more 
than a bath a month. Wearing calico 
smocks, some children grubbed ab- 
out in the mud. They used straw. 

‘ sand or grass to clean themselves, 
with vaseline to add a greasy touch. 
Other lucky souls were bedaubed 
with make-up to represent the dis- 
figuring skin disorders of those 
times, and they followed the family 
trees of the multifarious vermin who 
thrived in pus and filth. 


Filth did not reign entirely sup- 
reme, however, even in the court 
where Jnnies I slobbered and stank. 
The children used Culpeper's ess- 
ences to blend the heady perfumes, 

^ menders and pot-pourn beloved of 
ies more delicate than Mme de 
Montespan. The post-Regency dis- 
covery of cleanliness with godliness, 
and the widespread distribution of 
factory-produced soap, were cele- 
brated in lovingly decorated soap 
wrappers and bathsalt jars. Some 
lucky children completed the histor- 
ical transformation by shedding their 
smacks and gambolling in swimsuits 


ical transformation by shedding their 
smocks and gambolling in swimsuits 
in hipbarhs. Victorian style. 

Three more parts of the project 
feature: Cleaning, III Effects of Dirt, 
and Our Towns. Many outside trips 
niid film shows are included- Clean- 
ing takes in a visit to the Science 
Museum to look at Victorian mad 
cons. Ill Effects of Dirt includes a 
trip to the Chelsea Physic Garden 
where the children can sketch herbs 
for their own herbal; there is another 
visit, to look nt medical impedimenta 
in the Wellcome Museum; and also 
to St Bans to see the Hogarth Stair- 
case. Out Towns, as well as an ex- 
cursion for manhole-cover rubbing, 
will feature a visit to a water pump- 
ing stntion. For all these trips chil- 
dren need to have a letter of consent 
from their parents. 

To get the most out of the visits 
they should be taken in the context 
of the project as a whole. That 


Victorian fetish. Cleanliness, will be 
experienced through workshop acti- 
vities of laundering, metal polishing, 
soap and polish manufacture, stain- 
removing, carpet-cleaning and 
dyeing. Just an idea of the endless 
time spend on one task should 
amaze and impress; it was not un- 
common to spend three hours 
polishing a table, until a vase of 
flowers was perfectly reflected. 

Ill Effects of Dirt will look at the 
social history of epidemics and the 
discovery of asepsis and anaesthesia. 
In a herbal remedy workshop chil- 
dren will mix up the more harmless 
of apothecaries' simples, while a talk 
from the St John's Ambulance Bri- 
gade will explain the rudiments of 
modern first' aid. Even an eight year 
old can learn to stop an injured 
person from bleeding. And, in Our 
Towns, even an eight year old can 
learn to stop dropping litter and 
appreciate the installation of public 
parks and municipal conveniences. 

The Geffrye can accommodate 60 
or so active children at a time, but 
that is stretching its staff of six pretty 
far. There is a canteen for refresh- 
ments and plenty oF space to eat 
sandwiches. Sessions run from 10 am 
to 12.30 pm and from 2 pm to 4 pm 
Tuesday to Saturday anti they try to 
keep as many activities as possible 
rotating, so that those who miss a 
day or two can catch up. 

More and more museums are trim- 
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"Maids of All Work" by John Finnie. 

ming down or closing their summer 
programmes, because of abuse by 
parents who see them as play- 
grounds. The Geffrye has a Handling 
Collection of Victorians, und 
thousands of children pass through 
its room every year. If they are to 






get the most out of the study of 
history, an appreciation or (he fas 
and struggles of bygone times, m- 
jects such as Down with Dirt are i 
marvellous way in - but ace tint 
demands attentiveness and care fom 
teachers and parents too. ■ 
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Questions from the particular 

James Bromwich bn a new series of topic books related to exhibitions 

the difficulties faced by the first Lpn- f ho . ir t0 . unif0rm child from 

don. underground, including its en- v£J Edit?? tal WsW, ,n mod j? r ? uniforms (shown in photo- 
. vironmentaT. impact, and uses five . ra mbh f a Ph s ) to listing occupations ipvalv- 

■ prints and - photographs. . This i MnpWcit l!pr , jng wearing a uniform, and then t 0 : 

. approach In ho -way breaks up the WthT^,^ you the question ; of ;why -uniforms 

continuity sinct? all the topics late !?" , < ? ress « dl Xt ? sks y 0u evolved. This leads back to Tudor 

Idglcally . linked, ' “Htimatt Moles” For 
example, leads.to tfie “Use.of Elec- 
• MyVBul u dbes, suggest, the spit 
of work a child might be able to 
manage in a lesson -y reassuring to 


Tudor Life and Dress 
by Edith Freeman. 

Victorian Life and Transport, 
by Richard Punning... 

Thomas Nel$6ti & Sons Ltd, Nelson 
House, Mayfield Road. Walton on 
Thames, Surrey. £1.50 each. • 


It is. a real pleasure to welcome such 
a worthwhile new series as Keys to 
the Past, a joint venture between the 
Museum- of London and Thomas 
Nelson. They represent a genuine 
addition to the good historical topic 
books for children. They are aimed 
at the middle school child but it is 
hoped that they will appeal not only 
to the teacher, but also to the casual 
family buyer stimulated by a vaguer 
interest ,* pr a: musfeurir. J visit. : They ■ 
deserve pieces*: because this bfoader • ] 
turn haT not undermined theifeduca-. ' ■ 
rionar yalup, ‘indeed it ,h as ^ probably, 
strengthened dt by 1 encouraging * the' 
praduatioti Of books that , are a plea- 
sure : fd handle; i '7.: -:>> ■„ 
; n? B of reproduction Is ex-' •: 
wjlent. . Rich, M rip' ■ colour -'photo? 

od, the qdvera and it* : 
if difficult to feaUf browsing whefr' i 
eyew jtege has- jflterostini^uaofttiv; ■ 
frew Uiuitratlve mated ai:?n\e text. Is ! 
pniited (Hearty, : SitdE ft . fipver . ;; ' 
abbreviated that it“ becomes simply., 
comment! on the picture^ Tljp good' 'i 
quality, paher ^nhahcea the sense ) of ; 
satisfaction: that; cOrhes;- from such.’- 
well thought, p&t bopkap; V- . 

The format is deceptively .Simple-’ • 
Each aspect of a . topic is normally : 
covered bn ’a double page, "pother 
were precious possessions" examines , 


nateiy, neither author has made the- through with such a feel for the 
mistake of filling their book with too historical period. “The nation lakes 
many facts, probably because their to uniform” leads the child from 
ke R t “ clearly in modern uniforms (shown in photo- 
WWL Edith Freeman in her first pa- graphs) to listing occupations [nvolv- 
^ 31 • Ucit * or 1 I s wearin ? a uniform, and then to 

^ j s ”°, w you ths question of ;why .uniforms 

how the Tudors dressed. It asks you evolved. This leads back to Tudor 
to discover vWivthey dressed as they liveries and armour nnd tackles the 

SKh yo H, a key to the c l u ^ t . lon of clothes enhancing status 

o f li/fe they hved’. and how this has Changed, through 

. This discovery is made by starting comparisons of royalty; officers of 
from the familiar and asking ques- justice and teachers. ^ 

,lon *' It is a well tried educational The sheer quantity of clothing 

worn, by the Tudors . Is considered 

' a « d this leads to a discussion on 16lh 

century housing. The woollen Indus- 
try is; not only handled in terms of 
; ' : . the major role It had in the period, 

and how wool was made (with nn 




Left, sixteenth century c/fmvn^ 
statesman. Centre, Elizabeth, im 
attendants. Above, Willlstn . 
jig from London to Norekn.-J . 
116 miles took him time V 

Hons in tenns of" 

.houses, sepurnition bciw» n ■ 
poor, nvnllubliity of foot** ^ m • 
more features. & 

Ccrlnlnly there hro 
minor und easily 
second edition. It is b pity, 
idea of asking children toJJ^ 
to find 'hflt BlJ tteM 
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Sound conservationist principles 


by David Alexander 

Ways of Life 

bv Nigel Middleton 

Two filmstrips, cassette, teachers 

Marv Glasgow Publications Ltd, 140 
Kensineton Church Street. London 
!^ 4BH £22 a set, plus VAT and 
postage. 

This programme has a dear direc- 
tion: through it, says the author, “we 
will be undertaking a journey. We 
shall travel from the Equator to the 
Poles, looking as we go at the diffe- 
rent woes ot climate, and at the 
wavs ia which vegetation, wildlife 
and people have adapted to them, 
and we shall look at some of the 
threats the natural environment faces 
in the twentieth century”. 

Ways of Life is in two parts and 
has a total running time of 37 min- 
utes. It has four main aims. Firstly, 
it attempts to provide students with 
the opportunity to examine the effect 
of climate on every aspect of life on 
earth. Secondly, it tries to encourage 
students to consider the extent to 


which our lives are still governed by 
forces beyond our control Thirdly, it 
gives them the chance to see human 
lifestyles in the context of the natural 
environment. Finally, the whole 
programme is designed - on sound 
conservation principles - to be used 
over a continuous period of class- 
room study, and not simply on odd 
occasions. The ability to see con- 
trasts and make comparisons is en- 
couraged by arranging the colour 
slides in a pattern for each of the 
five climatic areas covered. 

The programme is considered most 
appropriate for geography, sociology/ 
anthropology, genera! studies and 
the integrated humanities scheme. It 
was designed for a five-form entry 
school, but is capable of adjustment. 
A suggested teaching method is 
given, in which the programme is 
made the central focus of a pro- 
longed piece of work in the inte- 
grated studies syllabus. 

While supporting the written, oral 
and organizational skills that are en- 
couraged, there must also be oppor- 


tunities for the integration of numer- 
ate and graphic skills, particularly in 
view of the readily available statist!- f k 

cal data on the physical environment. \ j.-J 

There are a series of suggested i " 

class discussions which should be 
widened to bring in environmental 

problems and the links between ^ 

them and our lifestyle. Alternative ^ 

lifestyles ore increasingly relevant in 

the tight against problems such as /. 

energy resources, employment and 

job satisfaction. While we need to 

encourage young people lo under- . .. • 

stand the way of life of societies - 

around the world, it is also impor- 

tant that these are clearly contrasted : . 

and compared with those of our own A 4? 

country. 

Three questions are' posed for the 
-future. How far will our technologic- . • t 

aJ lifestyles benefit other parts of the F ■' 

world? Does the natural environ- | 

ment have little relevance for present , 

day society? Is there still an impor- . 

tant place for ways of life based on 
sand and snow, trees and grass? . * 

There is much room for thought 

£ ere B From "Ways of Life 
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Extractions 

by Harold Appleton 


traction 

by T. C. Middleton 
[focal Point Audiovisual Ltd, Port- 
smouth. £10.75 plus postage and 
VAT. 


All living thing? are in competition 
for food and living space, always to 
the potential detriment of other spe- 
cies. No other species but man, 
however, has the ability transforms a 
countryside so completely. The natu- 
ral forest lands which were Britain 
have now almost vanished, and have 
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and networks of road and rail. 
The natural population of Britain has 
been, and still continues to be, 
changed. 

This series of slides aims to illus- 
trate some aspects pf this change 




endeavouring to lessen the 
effects of the devastation. Although 
mineral extraction is only one of 
many,' ways .Man destroys his en- 
vironment, it is frequently the most 
important. Not only arc the results 
unsightly but occasionally they are 
lively harmful to. health. 

Within the compass of forty slides 
We are guided firmly through a series 
“.ff* Processes. Some idea of the 
original British Landscape are first 
considered, together with the first of 
the. changers* - Neolithic Man. 

- ,M eSects of Roman occupation 
“o illustrated by reference tq the 
ead mines of the Mendlps, Shrop- 
rlf? *” d Derbyshire. Later mining 
SP™ “pm the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries qre Bhown , and 
“me of thb effects of pollution, by 
gn pa the. land . and aniniftfs fifre 


salt flaanpa, occupies 
Slate quurries, china clay 
Hfijestoae .quarries and 
*W.wr'ir6 . pH illustrated. 
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TO ALL HICKO-COMPOTEB FVBCHASE&S 




In September 1981 the new BBC Microcomputer* goes into production.' It will be 
available by mail-order from the end of October. We believe that this computer will far 
out-perform any other computer for home, school or business use. We have listed 
below some of the many features, and suggest that they are considered by anyone 
choosing a machine at a remotely comparable price. 

• Full QWERTY keyboard with full cursor controls VDU modes as follows; 

and 10 user programmable keys. Sealed contact . . ’ ■ . •• ' 

switch construction tested to a minimum of Memory mapped, transparent aocess. with eight 

’ • 3.000,000 operations. i on T^ : >■ - -.'V. : ; i, ' • 

. 1. 640 x 258-2 colour graphics and . 

• Built-in power supply. 80x‘30text . (20K) . 

• RAM expandable to 32K bytes.. 2. 320 x 258-4 colour graphics and ' 

• . ROM expandable to 48K bytes. . ' ’ ut * * • "’ '- '' 

. • . Second 8-bit processor option with up to a total 3 * 50 Uf graphics 0n ■ J2 0K) ' 

of 96K RAM. . ■ • 4, 80 x 25-2 colour text ■ I16KI 

• 10-bltprocessorexpanslonwithupto8 -B. 320x258-2 colour graphics and 

Megabytes of RAM. * 40x32 text I10K) 

• Cassette and disk Interface and filing system. 6. 180x256-4 colour graphics and; 

• Teleiext and Preatol IViowdalal Interfaces. 7 ,“xi-2mtourt0x( I8K) 

.• Networking radlilylEconet). . 8. 40 x 26 teletext compatible- MK) ' ■■ 

• RS232 Interface. 

• Centronics printer interface. Operates in a microsolt-typa besic extended to provide 

_ . . 1Q . riirtitJi intariBro fDoHHic nr ' unrestricted variable nameai.muiri-lirie statements, functions 

• Analogue to Digital Interface (Paddle. or and procedures with local variables; powerful siring 

Joystick!. . ■ - handling; built-in mnemonic assembtar and features for 

• Bulft-tfi loudspeaker and soUnd generator. structured programming. . 

,• Wcasynlheflisei V iv. ipwoHn BOMsyail8bl9rt>6^a.lanet«9e'; -;V 

• t HTie i ^ ilka ■ ■ . 




monitors will be available for business use; 

Regional advice centres for educationalists and user;. 
groups for hobbv^ts are being established. 

Natfonwicte servicina facilities. ’ ; • • . • ” 


.Cbrnputer ptojeettp be : launch^l;an BBC 1 in 
USnuary. 1982. The project also includes a 10- part television 
. series, a book, a 30-hoyr course in programming in BASIC 
and a range of. applications software. 

Secondary schools buying this' computer rrjay qualify for the 
.50% DOl grant, -V- ' 


'mmm For.more' cfetalis of WBBC System just . •iSSfiwSto?BeC'' 

Ul w •-» ‘ ' fill in the Coupon below and send it to: Enterprises ud by 

, • . BBC; Box No 7. London W3 6XJ \ 

mmmrntmwm wmmm — —I - — -■ m — — m 

■ Please send ,md more details of the BBC Micrpcompuief System., .v '• j 


Address—— 
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Professional women 


THK TIMES KDUCATIONAI. SUPPU MENT 


Prostitute I Am, Common I’m Not 
Thames TV. August 11 


and the conditions of her life within 
and beyond prostitution. Facing the 
camera, they talked in turn on a 
series of topics: first experiences of 


The word "prostitute may conjure 
up images of squalor, depravity and 
criminality. It may evoke an arche- 
typal shadoy figure in a doorway; a 
more robust, albeit one-dimensional 
tart with a heart; or an icon of 
bohemian romanticism. The word 
may inspire titillation or revulsion, 
or both. It may invite curiosity or 
prurience. 

But behind the image-ideas of 
“prostitute” there is little substance. 
The word itself is a sign on the 
socially and historically constructed 


prostitution and what impelled them 
The word “prostitute" may conjure townrds it, eu mines and rintmciiil cir- 
cumstances. health and hygiene, dan- 
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Unequal Europe 

by David Alexander 

* — ■■■■!-■■■ em and Western ideologies. Division 

Problem Regions of Europe 1, ' e cily haa meanl that East and 

Paris Region, Ranstad HolLtmd, Mas- W “' , Berlln ha y e d 'y.= lo P« 1 la ‘ 0 
sif Central Berlin separate economic entities, the for- 

by P & G. M. Corrigan "J er now the capital of the German 

Mezzociorno Democratic Republic, the latter a 

by Xm, Barnes “shop window from the west". Isola- 

North East Spain - The Ebro Basin ij. 011 h ® s cre , ated ma ^ problems for 
by A. R. Browne the u £> a ? planners, but it is perhaps 

- . nc . . , , --- en not widely known that West Berlin s 

gi^each set of 6 £22.50 planners still send their development 

M in w ed ; plans to the East - a glimmer of 

v^L^v« %d? ^ akefie d ’ West ^°P e f o f the 

Yorkshire, WF3 2JW. Wei! known as one of the less 

... — T favoured regions of Europe is the 

We live m an unequal world, and A fezzogiornl comprising Southern 

SWAP'S ^ h M E T Ur0pe r S r,a] y. Sicily and Sardinia It covers 
it docs in the Third World. Inequali- approximately 40% of Italy’s land 
ties are a major cause of many con- area and contalns 38% of the tota , 
temporary environmental < problems, poulation. The major problems are 
ftP bound up with the relationships be- 

cl, varied tween population, its generally poor 
thC Eur °P ean Econonilc sodal conditions, and the still low 
™ un fl y ; _ . ... employment opportunities for a re- 

The Paris Region filmstrip ex- gfon, one of whose greatest assets 
amines urban problems which stem remains its labour supply. An in- I 
largely from past economic growth stance is quoted of more than 90.000 


from “bad". 

In recent years the persistence of- 
that dividing wall - its construction 
so perfected^ by Victorian hypocrisy - 
was never so chillingly demonstrated 
as by the “Yorkshire Ripper" mur- 
ders. For there was a frequently bet- 
rayed assumption in the reporting 
and discussion of what was happen- 
ing that there was a moral distinction 
between the murder of a prostitute 
and that of another woman. 

Prostitute J Am, Common Fm Not 
set out to look behind that wall at 
the lives of five women who are all 
prostitutes, to bring them out of the 
shadows. 

Built around tightly edited inter- 
views, the film illuminated a portion 
of each woman's everyday reality 


gers and fears, domestic responsibili- 
ties, difficulties nml dreams. 

The style of editing made for con- 
stant comparison and contrast, high- 
lighting differences by juxtaposition, 
and at the same time picking out a 
common thread of experiences anil 
feelings. Emerging ns either dire 
necessity - sometimes by coercion - 
or the perception of prostitution as a 
more attractive option than low-paid 
work, the economic motive was the 
overriding one. All feared, mul most 
had suffered the brutnlity and the 
violence that is an ever-present 
hazard. They described ihe “punters" 
in terms that often expressed disgust. 
How did they reconcile these feel- 
ings? One woman likened it to toler- 
ating many other jobs. 

Stereotypes were confounded by 
some incongruities. Here was Sheila, 
a blunt, matter-of-fact northerner 
who talked in stentorian tones of the 
need to shoulder family responsibili- 
ties. Her bearing and her attitude 
signalled an unbending morality. But 
the targets of her censure were her 
“clients ’ and the husband who left 
her with children to bring up on her 
own. Even more unlikely was the 
one-time wealthy socialite and darl- 
ing of the Fifties' Chelsea Set, now 


Information overload 
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• ■■■ U r ™^viY.. i i .T ■ nVI n/rr i n -tt » ^microcosm or- ine wider 

■ uw 1 f r ^on with adcio-econdmte ' arid regional : pUrt* 

: ■ Jttoi& 'ii ijiJtb wssssiks 

. hind the low population -density of S 
* • the Massif Central. In marked con- PhS i lKe 

trust to the' Paris retrion - the area P™® Basin has been designated as a 

ment. French regional planning poll- tied in°T2 w S re “t 

cies have attempted to alleviate * , ,. in L. villages, ^ and work 

! . many of the major problems of agri- 2l nUSis Qn he second phH8e ofthe 
culture, tourism, industry and hous- H ' fllm . 

. ing.: through the set tine tiO of rural J nese colour nlmstrips and -their 
□lannuid cnmnrailnna ivnnirf associated booklets make excellent 
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Twentieth Century Box. Independent 
Record Labels 

The Shattered Dream: Employment 
In the Eighties. Picking up the Pieces 
London Weekend Television for the 
independent network' 

The makers of these two series seem 
to have paid too much attention to- 

L tKawirinrinrt <#\f +Vfi VtrYmf* ufripn maIa. 

i* WyVV' 

.noygh to each other. 
This is not a plea for homogenised 
LWT style, but for some degree of 
cross-fertilization. The producers, 
faced with . the possibility, of having 
their output viewed more than once, 
have pushed the f information- 
overload button arid held if down for 
the duration. The results of this, 
over-eagerness are. very different. 
Twei^fm Century Box takes the Im- 
age-bank approach, while The Shat- 
tered Dream opts for a quality Sun- 
day/Open University feel, complete 
With chapter headings, lengthy inter- 
views with “important” politicians, 
and scarcely-animated graphics. 

Each approach leaves at least one 
viewer fas Give James so coyly puts 
it) wanting both more and less at the 
Mme Um6. Each series displays an" 


irritating unbalance between anec- 
dote and analysis - flash and stodge 
- which the deliberately perverse 
transmission times to do nothing to 
alleviate. 

The two programmes under review 
represent a moment when the scries 
run on close parallel tracks, and can 
most usefully be compared. Their 
subject matter is small businesses. 

taeoncemed-with those getting 
gold discs, Dream with those largely 
failing to get government bncktng. 
TCB admires the small labels for 
achieving commercial success and for 
beating the major labels at their own 

S ame, Dream , seemingly unaware of 
ie Independent record boom, com- 
miserates with its subjects because 
investors are unwilling to back peo- 
ple who mix commercial ambition 
with social commitment. 

It is significant that TCB 1 s success- 
worehipping tone gives an embarras- 
sed hiccup when it Is forced to mon- 
uon Rough Trade, one of the longest 
standing post punk Independent label 
distribution networks, who have 
been quietly prospering, with their 
spclai conscience largely intact and 
■without any gold discs so far. Since 


■celled organisms 


by Liz Heft, 

dependent on Sodal Secuih, , 
bearing prostitution as an afcS : 
martyrdom to be endured afr 1 ■ 
accepted. "There’s nniifu 8tltl ■' 
won’t do for your chUdreft 

echoing Sheila's sentiments. ^ • 
Repeatedly, the women’s f 
descriptions of clients' demajK 
behaviour offered r telling S • 
What was hemg purchnMd 1 
simply sex. but power, and t ' 
women attempted to negotiate £ 
loss of power by fighting for a ^ ■ 
gin of control. 

, Q X t 1 h f C r di / ec,n ” s of 'is approx . 
(no half-lit faces here, no coy (Z 
tiuns) this programme allowed v£ 
ers to glimpse prostitution hotn & -. 
htllc-seen . rienpcctive of the wm' 
who are forced by the law and h ^ 
social condemnation to bear (be » 
tire burden of guilt for it. Hi e 
whs bound to prompt sympathy b 
them, and it proved to bejuoRa 
indictment of those who supply fen 
with their trade. 1 

Certain omissions, however, m ' 
have made the film a disappointmeot 
for those currently CAmpafrafoi 
around prostitution law reform. H» 
issue was never touched on, mi to 
the question of police treatment. 

The difficulty presented by fr 
programme was that it begged so 
many questions about the pta 
occupied by prostitution in our so* 
ty, and how sexuality and femifc 
dependency are constructed in tffc 
terms. At the end of the hoar’s lin- 
ing that dividing wall was still to 

by Roger Stephens 

the programme' Is so Intent os de- 
scribing a successful new breed d 
small label it is Inconvenient, lor its 
thesis if one of the old breed It sea 
to be succeeding at what It origMfy , 
set out to do, namely beating d* l- 
majors at an altogether diffeitf | 
game. ( 

However, because the sew J 
eschews the hit record or bss 1 > 
approach and can conceive of 8 P» 
ject being worthwhile even 
doesn’t mnke Ihe WpnqiM g ' 
ton, It takes. the ttemme to detrfaf 
advice and support available - «i , 
release courses dealing Witbc™ 
flow, trading forecasts and rtMitowg 
skills. It also nuts such endwiW 
into a nutionnl economic ' 
for example, there has been a JP* 
increase in consumer spcncipgJJ 
recreation and ontertfllnmuH o™ 
the Iasi ton yunp- This ■ 
crcntes.a mixture of 
optimism - It is and prob#/ vff ■ 
will be difficult but » 

The feeling engendered by TWflJJ 
Century Box on the ° ther If? 
might be summed up * ~ L, 
obviously less difficult • h&n . ll 4 SS 
seemed, but what’s so great 
apeing EMI? ‘ '• • 
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FILM - . •• ; . 

,ProtbUr Protozoa arid Algae' 

Colour 14 . minutes, produced by 
Boulton-Hawkef Films la Coopera- 
tion with EFVA. Available as 16mm 
film, or video-c assette.'. 

This film demonstrates that single- 
prganisnjs niay be either plant 


cells, of multi-cellular organisms. 
Then live photography with some 
tunedapse sequences looks at the va- 
rious ;types — Amoeba '(which in- 
Oludqs. an excellent time-lapse saqu- 
ence on reproduction by fission) , 
Mottocystis, Paramecium and Steu- 
tor, and Peranema.4- 
TTie last is a member of the 


. . An^t^ Which v fs ;in tendg to. pre- t? ha^bmSihs 1 


'-sssr 

: - ' . ■ ■ Berlin's major problems ■ . risH a rieedfto b?c0nS?dered is^the^imS 
^region’ 1 stem fy* it- political slgriifi-^ 
coco as the meeting, pofiii; of. East- ppliriesi; 


‘^ed organisms may be .either plant 

:bsa*t;iS-,thrirqf(5re Inti^uhedvis-thri 1 
.‘term.'tOyeririR 011 .iormsj ■ theluBiriC 
-bacteria. . A,: aiagratri illustrates how 
;qll', Wghet/ spectes : of pratUta have 
8truc|ui^; 8imijat. tci tljri constituent 


■ air animal or '.-manufacture it by 
, photosynthesis, Other examples de- 
mpfjsttatei -flagella movement 
> (CplamydomOnag classified as a form 


uiipnui , 

ppal^lanqing 








by John A. ftW.' 

of algae). Immobile ajgae ^jiJ 
with an example of 
creasing by division. Finally 
species bf algne which 
:■ groups of single-celled ’ orn n jj® rt( * I 
mg '.permanently'' atta<*«®5 | 
Other including ■ Spifogy 1 * . 
Volvo*; ■ ■* : 

Beautiful photogfaphy m 
we have come, to as^.at&^jjf jrf 
.unit, an excelklflt coimnwgfl . v 

• f the superimposltion of * 

draw attention ' to": spec^FJH 
make this an excellent -fPgiio 
for O and A level. It IS.th^jSv . 
the EFV A Microbiology *0% ^ 

V 

June has beeri 

cfl Is making. ,£bat igfWfcriic* 
mord money trim seJTOB jjf-, 

' ^Tie Institute IndStf & 

cut fa not intended W ^ 

dancded, -a claim 

I'rtmhaSal. ' . ikA 



, with; the eaflief'Wo^ '^tig 
.‘The BFI has ftjWgh 
■wbrk oT the Bl#C butre«‘!^ 

as edncational^and ^ 

rent : from its .oriri. Wjs .rfavooj; 
ithe : Institute;, would rf. 
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35 Other than by Subjects 
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Deputy Headships 
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36 Outdoor Education 


Independent Schools 

Art and Design 

English 

History 

Mathematics 

Modern Languages 

Pastoral 

Physical Education 


Colleges of Further Education 


35 Heads of Department 
35 Other Appointments 


Overseas Appointments 37 English as a Foreign 

Language 38 


Universities 


33 Service Colleges 


Administration ApPOHltmentS 

Local Education Authority 38 4 K 

General 38 W 31116(1 39 


Nursery Education 


In the Lalcaatanhlre plan for the 
organise Uon or aacondery 
education. 


BARKING AND DAGENHAM 


KIRKLEES 


Upper 14 -IB 
Roll 761 

REMEDIAL Braid one 


Geography 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
ASKBROW INFANT St NURSERV 


Bradley Boulevard, ahoaprldge. 
Huddersfield. 

(REF. 434} 


Required September, for onn 
year. ■ remedial Specialist to 
work with disadvantaged students 
with tlia possibility of some main 
school English teaching. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THOMAS ALLEVNESHIOH 
SCHOOL 

Back Lane. Ultoxoter. ST148DU. 

Required for September, 1981 


Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EASTBURV COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
(Roll 10901 

Dawson Avenue. Dorking, Essex. 
Required for September 1981 or « 
Boon a* passible PHYSICAL. 

EDUCATION - Two teachers or P.E. 
for this large compfehenilvo school 


Required for September, 1981 
GRAUnATE TO TEACH GEOGRA- 
PHY. the pDBt will bo temporary In 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 


Which has Its awn pleyLnq fields, two 
gymnasia, and n trampoLlne hall. Onn 
past la for floya" P.E. . *ho other for 
Girls' P.E. It is Buenllal that appll- 


. Required db aaon aa possible, 
teacher SCALE 2, to take charge of 


the 40 place nursery unit In tills 
school. 


Further derails from thn Hoad. 
Apply Immodletoly (no forms! 
with full particulars and names 
and addresses of two referees. 


ApBllcetlan forms Is.D.f.a. please) 
Trom the Director of. Educational 
Services, Ref. 8, Oldssta House. 9 


Apply with curriculum vlten to I ho 
Headmaster at the school. 


BISHO P8H ALT SCHOOL 


Applicants who applied for a simi- 
lar post at this school in April will be 
considered by sending a postcard 
only. (29488) 062- BO 


(S.A-E.I- 1293261 


Old gale, Huddersfield. HD I 6qw. to 
whom completed forma must to re- 
turned within 14 daya of the eppear- 
■JI* F Vi Is notice In the press. 


Required far September 1981. 
a part-time teacher (lor half the 
w irek i or French nnd Oormsn able 
to take these subjects to 'O,' level 
standard, This la, in the first 
Instance, a temporary appoint 
ment for ano yaar only. 


rants can offer assistance with onn of 
the lolluwinn siihiccts:- 

lal Lower School trench. 

ib! Lower School Mathematics. 


tel 'A' level Economics. 

Scale 1, London nml 6.P.A. allo- 
encos result In s salary of £900 
java Burnham Seolu- Reimburse- 


wencos result In s salary at tsou 
above Burnham Scolu. Reimburse- 
ment of removal axpaijeoa In np proved 
cases . 


By Subject Classlfcatlon 


Primary Education 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


AppLy jii WritTno ImqiedJalely to the 
pupils siiidy bqtli lanBbsaae ■ Chief Education Orflcor, TovVii HAH . 
tor forms and there (a a yvall - Barking. Essex, giving full data I Is of 


auage rooms. Moderp languages 
are popular subject! token by a 
Inrqo number of pupils for Q.C.E. 
end C.S.B. examinations. 


train! nd and experience and Uie names 
and addresses ol two referees, oneol 


Bliu auui oanoD ui mu ivipiudd. wiiuui 

Whom should, where appropriate, be 
yaur present or Immediate past am- 


ArtandDesign 


Scale 1 Posts 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


HOUNSLOW 

Bducatlop deportment The Civic 

Centre Lamp con Road Hounslow TW3 


Apply tn writing to the Hoad- 
nostnr giving brier career dotella 
nd tits names end addresses of 


player. 

Please Igu 
possible. (091 


two rereraBa. (PleaM mark en- 
velope DHfU 


BRENT 


iir-r- 1 — ; T 

WSt ^C?fl« B r r ,uS!Sk 

CLASS (Scale 1 1 for two terms to 
£? v *Llf. act I^' °n materal t y 1 ea vo able 


EARL SHILTON COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE „ 

Heath Louo. Earl SlilUai), 
LoicesLer 


lit the Leicestershire plan for thu 
organisation oreocondary 
education Upper 14 - IB 


LONGFORD SCHOOL 
Tachbrook Road. PiettipmTW4 BPE 
Hnadteaclien Ml*. G.C.E. Wlilddett 

Telephone: Ol 890 0243/6 
. Required For September 1981, fi.. 
ono veer In thn first Instance, teacher 
i of Mathematics (Seale 1) to join a 


vojape BHR> 

London - Allowance 
(BBOI8! . 


payable j 
065-80 


Religious Education 


LONDON 


INNER LCJNDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

OTRE DAME COMPREHENSIVE 
CHOOLtBO) . _ . . 


BARKING AND DAGENHAM 
^A N V^SR«yg5?REHHNaiVE 




Roll 760 

1 DESIGN Scale one 


denarttnent of nine and to teach 
across Uie full age and ability range of 
title a F.E. Co-educational compra- 
lienalve lll+to lB-rege range. 1BS0 


SCHOOL (SO) 

8 Battersea Park .Road, 

London. S.W. 8 4BII. • • 

Required for September. 1981 . Pert- 
lime (0.6) Linguist to teach to CHE 
and level, Pranch Is euentlal end 
ability to offer Gannao/Spanlsh en 

fla prBWou« appllcenla. If Interested, 
should re-apply. (29019) 069-80 


gust. 

Letters of application tu tlm I lead- 
mastor giving details or quallrica- 
Upnii experience end names and 


"riuRnSf. &e f C^thaflS 

or 8739 >• 

xJ^iSwi mtf' 

016-80 

KIRKLEES 


noedTo-craft roam ava 


iptamlier, teadior 
abrlci fn teach 'O 1 
oval Ihroughout Ilia 
n fully integrated 
ty. Well equipped 
■oom available. 


SCHOOL 
(Roll 13481 
Cnnntogtan 


Cnpntogtan hood . Dsoenl 
Required for September 
sadn es. .possible - _ I 


sadn ' *1. possible - RELIOIOUS 
EDUCATION - Suitably, quallflad 
leather required for- this temporary 
ons-yasr eppolntmant- t Seale -II. 

London suid S.P.A.nlloweiicoa re- 
sult In a salary of £960 above Bur- 


Upns, exporlenco end names and 
addresses of two refarees (stamped 


. . _ details from lha Head. 

Apply » Immediately (no Torma) 
Wl«l fu ‘ “ 


LEICESTER BICIRS 


9 GOL 

bury-on-Tlinmu. 


are and names 

tw ° <m 


««MBar nv 

Ratby Road, Oroby. Leicester. 




English 


In the Leicestershire plan for the 
organisation Of secondary 
education, 

Upperl4-18Roliaao 
MATHEMATICS Scale one. . ' 


MIDDLESEX 
SUH 

Sbco: 

ylon’t 

ddleiex. „ . 

Modern Languages Scale 1 peat. 

a?ssror ,o &B i SRisiPs ssk 

B achoali (j|.a.r. 670. lnclud|na 1 JD 


London end S.P.A, nBoweiicna re- 
sult In a sel ary of £960 above Bur- 

" Spply in writing immartMiely to the 
Chief education officer. Town Hall. 
BerkinB. Essex, giving run detalla of 
training and experience end the nomas 
and addresses of two referees, one of 
whom should , whero eupraprlate, bo 
your preeent or immediate pest om- 


"“SSM 


Science 


or equivalent. Applicants should be 

happy to work within a caring com- 
munity broadly based on Christian 




Other Posts on 
Scale 2 and' above 


munity urtimuiy yinn ««i mn 
principles. Fringe London Allowencs. 

Letters of spnllcatton, tqaathsr 
with e.v. and the nsmee and addresses 
or two rslereae, should be dent tat he 
Heed mailer i as soon ns poMlbla. 
(00738) 065-80 


Scale 1 Posts 


UPQN raAiffiB 
. ■; MWbO^f OORO^OHOF 
. ^^qtEDHriARTR.C. JMA 


NORTHERN IRELAND ' ? ' 


BLOgMPIELD CQlXEOlATE : 
^atorisOBrd^n^.^BsirsM BT3 6HW 
Olris^^fSJmtary Orammar (Roll 461 




■“Ibb 


eabher,. mdrn l ries 
aotember 
tq taka 
) work and art and 
ith projects. 


IP 

mem. 


JBSawork and art and 

g&tetBuaBfc 


LONDON 
INNER LOf 


^NER^DQN EDUCATION 


snAudge 
i rehens 
• In ye 


eh or French with 


BARKING AND DAGENHAM 
. HENHIVE i 

■’ pabsitWuji, ^aa/if 

if-, ^■vtc.’smg.rrry-'^: »•*?• i 


Other 

Classifications 


Educational Courses 


Personal 

Announcements 


For Sole and Wanted 
and Postal Shopping 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Properties for Sak 
and Wanted 


Required for September or ae soon na 
possible - GENERAL- SCIENCE - To 
loach Scion™ in the lower school with 
some Involvement In C.&.E. courses. 
A special interest In Physics would be 
an advent sub. Scale 1. 

London Addition £7B9 p.s. Reim- 
bursement of removal oHpenees In 
approved casus. 

Apply In writing immediately to tho 
Chief Education Officer. Town Hell. 
Burking. Hasuic. giving full details of 


training end experience and lha names 
and addresses of two refereas. one of 


UIIU IHninnMBU, I BIMt.m. ui.b w. 

wham should, where appropriate, be 
your present or Immemale post em- 


ployer. 

Please Inrlud 
possible. (0983 


uase Include telephone nunibnr IT 
ible. 109837! 070-80 


DRADFORD 


CITY OF 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

WYKE MANOR SCHOOL . 


Wilson Hoad. Wyke. Bradford 
(13 - 1 B Mixed Comprehensive 


Required for September 19BI , 
t eschar al Bclenca < Scale 1 1. Ths bulk 
or the work will bo In General Science 
but the successful candidate will also 


I uda^tol options nu^ib^r^ 


be expected to touch some Physics end 
Chemistry up to C&E levni. Tnu school 


admits some 380-350 pupils annually i 
about two third* of whom are ex-, 
ported to rake on external examina- 
tion nc !*+■ . 

Application (arms may bs obtained 
from thn Directorate Personnel 


Tram thn Directorate Personnel 
Office. Fourth Floor, Provincial 
House, Market Street. Bradford, BD1 


House. Market Street. Bradford, BD1 
1NP where completed farms should 
be returned by 24th August 1981. 
Reference BT 4998 1,/Tgs. 139308) 
070-80 


Essex-' 

1 or as 


HARINGEY ' • ' 

^m^OOLFDROf 

Pupll« l , t aS ) d ^tKe^luh i Fpnu. ■ 
Ired jor Eebtemberi PHYfSGS.; 
□KADUATB Assist wilt? the 
■aochlnn tfiroughdut the School up to 
and. Including unlverslty--Eiitranco. ' 
.The School movecl into new build- 


.The Behoof moved Into new build- 
Inna In 1871 and there ere ten Helene* 
Laboratories. , 


■ Pleaep apply Immediately by letter. 
In tho first Instance to the Headipla- 


. trass of Ihe School olvipg 
' vitae and paipes end addre 


resees of two 


™LontfeiL Allowance (£739) payable. 
Removal Expenses - >00% alltnyed la 
n pp raved casea. (9939 B ) 070- 


KNOWBLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 


BY ST EDMUND 

_.fM£SbOL 


COMP 

Scotchbam Lane, Wblton, 

Preacot. Merseyalde, LS5 7JD 

(770boysnpdalrla. i I • IB) 


Courses up to G.C.E. 'O' end *A* 
. lovely. 




rehenslve end is taught 
- l ib 3. Span- 


quouricstlons and axparienca end 
namoa'of t\vo scadartilc refer oea td the 


&tl 


sw. .itouiS a j£ni3a&' Jsi 


W,r bv 


.HeodmlsS-esi: Mra. G, B. Parklmmrt 
Required from . September 1981. 
Math* teacher With enthusiasm .and 
exuerignea of^cbjupul^^ TJJu 


a 1 ib a. Bpan- 
Itlon- to French 
ro groups and 

and 'O' level atep- 
i^ped modern ■ lap 


COUNTY SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 




Scale! Posts 


■a:. lrR23Sioo 

ntltrba. Hue print . 


ns tha. Kh 






LEICESTERSHIRE 


cbnatdprad. ( 

NEWHAM 


a teadiere 
I 


,‘S 

a tele>.type. 
Admirt.' 


undr stab rornodoabn may. ba 

oyailsblo in certain esses. : 


„„ '&3BBLV « 

r si Uie school Use o 


Initial applioatlons (givirig age, 
qualifications,- expenetioe and nrimes. of 
two refereas) should be sent Immediately, 
together with e.d.e. to Head of Sthool. 


Physical Education 


Naseby School,NasebyRoad, 
^ B8 3HG 




i . DA BINOT ONC^tM UNITY 

Bbrasbduhie Drive. Besumant 
Leys, Leicester'. . 


Comprehensive 11-18 


’ eventually 
pupils. 




••••V Vv. V&a 


*•' >V 

BSTfeRBHlHE 


8NOL14H Scale one.- Required 
JBuit Previous _ applicants 


should Write requesUne coo aid 
ers bon. 



rtiier details from the Read., 
led lately Ino forma) 
nru^ara^^.. 



BAtalNQ AND DAGENHAM 

,g^l858^^EH6NBiv8 

r^nnijintoo Rapd. Dkaoniwm. Es«?x 
Refill rod igriaptembir IBfll , or es 


Scale temporary tpacher of HOME;. 
ECONOMICS, (Pleaee state' subject areas 


KQquiraa ’f<k KW vtbi 

, ^el^L^SljqATlQN - A^uitsbly 
ibusuried teacher. of Boys’ P.B.fpr 
... . this temporary, two-terra appoint- 
ment. Scale 1 1- ’ . • ■ \ ■ . 


offered).';; ■ . 

A r Scalej2- pdritcou Id .be, offered to en 
experterjeed applicant, but-, newly qualified 
teachers ys/III bp iso nside red . 
theife Is a sohenid for assistance with ; 
rs'rnqyai expenses I. ! 


'.SSSrih 


(UfereM) une til when) should, v whera 
.approbate,' he your prasent Orjm- 
raedlpya»*t empltoec. J9M sej delude 
’ wfopfane • number « poisllile. 




;i; i 

! ; i f 







I 




. J*' if ; 1 




SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SCIENCE SCALE 1 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

CHOBY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

natby Road, Grab?, Leicester. 

In the Leicestershire plan forth* 
organ Ian tlon of Secondary 
education. 

Upper 14 -IS Roll 830 
SCIENCE Scale o no 

Required August, qualified 
teacher. Integra led Science lo 'O' 
level In fourLh end filth yoera. and 
■ante sixth Fgrai work. Telephone 
Leicester 87993] Immediately Tar 


Further details from the Head. 
Apply Immediately (no forms) 
with full particular* and names 
and addreiaea of two referees. 
(B.A.E-). 1880801 0T0-B0 

OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

HURFORD SCHOOL 

Cheltenham Road. Bur lord. 

Required for September IB8I, 
■ temporary Teacher of Physics 
for one year due to secondment. 
The poet could be Beale 3. Please 
state whether you ere prepared to 
assist with Hoarding House duties 
in e unit or 109 boy* end girls /or 
which an additional emolument la 
payable. 

Apply by letter .to the Head- 
teacher enclosing curriculum vltee 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE OEOROE WARD SCHOOL 
Molluham 

1 Mixed 1 1 - 1 8 Comprehensive 
School. I TOO pupils) 

BIOLOOV TEACHER (SCALE 1 1 
Required ror September I SB 1. Ability 
to teach Biology up to 'O’ level 
■tenderd mantle] ee well aS Inie- 
prated Science to younger pupil*. 

Appllca tiona by fetter, to the Head- 
master, Including a Full CUrrlrulum 
Vftee and the names of two educa- 
tional Ra ferae*. Inter views will lake 
place an Friday BSth August. 

ThH will be a temporary pestfpr 
ONE year. (39313) 070.80 


Technical Studies 
Scale 1 Posts 


Sixth Form and 
Tertiary Colleges 


BARKING AND DAGENHAM Scale 1 POStS 


Social Studies 


and naming two re for on*. S.A.E. 
plena. (OBBfi&l 0T0-B0 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

EA RL SHILTON COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Heath Lana, Earl Shilton. 
Leicester. 

In the Leicestershire plan forlhe 
organisation of secondary 
education Upper 14-18. 

Roll 760 

SOCIAL STUDIES Beale 
Temporary 

Required September, for one 

^ ir. teacher of Social Studies 
lagrated Humanltleal to C.S.E. 
and 'O level with (hr nossibllltv 
of some History in the main 
school. 

Further detelLa (ram the Head. 
Apply immaculately (no rorPie) 
wlin Full particulars and names 
end addresses □( two referees. 
(S.A.E.I. (iMSIl 071-80 


\\ 

|p a 

. inner London 

1 ^ a * Ail • * 

LL 

led 

1 Education Authority 


Secondary 


Tha authority warcomss applications from qualified toachara 
lor Scale 1 posts in 

Design & Technology 

Posts In tha Authority’s teaching aarvfce carry on Inner 
London Allowance of 1769 p.a. In addition to the Burnham 
Salary. 

ILEA la an equal opportunities employer. 

Students seeking first appointments lor September 1881 
should obtain the appropriate application form from their 
colleges . 

Qualified teachers should apply direct for an application form 
from the Education Officer ITS21, fnnar London Education 
Authority, Room 67, Main BuJIdrng, Tha County Hell 
London SE1 7PB. 

You an very welcome lo telephone 01-633 2101 for further 
details. Please state whether you are seeking o first teechino 
sppointmant. 

FES 073 


\ >: *■ : ; .• •• “I I - • , 

■ rt ouW , * “ mde to the head teacher or the 

rtfJEws' 8 Vr1 ® ru,I dat » i l J 9nd the names of, two 

• nuniber shoWd.ba /quoted ail 

HIGH/SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

SCALE 1 POST 

N.E.91O10OSTON SPA COMPREHENSIVE School 

Boston Spa, Wetherby 



OijSi iinn 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EASTBRQOK COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
(Roll 10471 

Dagenham Road, Dagenham, Ease*. 
Required lor September 1981 or aa 
soon a* possible • CRAFT/DESIGN/ 
TECHNOLOGY - A teacher with an 
tntoraet in Woodwork and/or Technic- 
al Drawing. Scale 1. 

London Addition C739 p.a. Reim- 
bursement of removal expanse* In 
approved cases. 

Apply In writing immediately to the 
Chler Education (Smcer, Town Hell. 
Barking, Eases, giving full detail* of 
training end experience end the nemei 
end sddreiias of two referees, one of 
whom should, where appropriate, be 
your present or immediate past em- 
ployer. 

Please Include telephone number If 
possible. (09BS8I 073-80 


CLAREMONT HIGH (MIXED) 
SCHOOL 

Claremont Avenue, Kenton, Harrow, 
HASOUH. 

(Thlaleeeaventh rorm entry school, 
Roll 1140, 11 -IB. Sixth Former 


Required from September 
TEACHER or TECHNICAL DRAW- 
ING, able to teach lo 'A' and 'O' level 
In a well equipped Workshop Studlee 
Department. An ability to help With 
Mathematic* an advantage but not 
essential (possibility or Scale 3 prat 
for a suitable applicant!. 

London Allowance of £759 par 
annum le payable and there li a 
scheme far assistance with removal 
expenses Including legal fees. etc. 

end lodging allowances. 

_ete« should apply by letter 
to the Head of the School within 7 
day* giving age. present poet, qual 
mentions, experience and refan 
enclosing see ror reply. (9B337) 

073-80 


HARROW 

S OUCATION COMMITTEE 
AHRGW WEALD SIXTH FORM 
COLLEGE 

Brooksh 111, Harrow Weald, Middx. 
Tel: No. 01-994-0671 
Required for September 1981. n 
teacher or HISTORY lo sexist In 'A' 
and 'O' level work. First appoint mom 
and port time application! welcome. 

Application by letter with the 
names or two referee* as toon as 
possible to the Principal. 

Please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. (99322 > 103-80 


Special Education 

Other Posts on 
Scale 2 and above 

BRIGHTON 

BT. JOHN'S RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
Walpole Rond. Brighton, BN2 ZAP 
Teacher required ror January 1983 
far exciting new educational project. 

Special unit for 10 How learning 
pupils aged 13-10 year* In separate 
tiding or very high standard. 
Residential duties will be required. 
Only experienced r— 3,1 — — 

please, preferably hold In 

qualifications. Possibility c. 

ing to Scale HI later. 

Full details rrom tha Headmaster, 
( a 9030) 1 13. BQ 


T1IK TIMKS EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

SCOTTISH 

APPOINTMENTS 


LOTHIAN 

REGIONAL COUNCIL 

STEVENSON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

SENIOn LECTURER 1 1 In 
TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS 

Salary an Scale £0492 .£11127. 


Required In Ihn Department nl 
Science and Mathematic* to orim- 
ntae end take pert In the trnehliui 


of methematlra to a wldn rniinn uf 
ruurwi vorvlLotl by tile Depart- 

input. 

Experience In Further Kiliirn- 
lion la naentlal uni! imluxtrlnl 
experience would be u tllatltiit 
advantage. 


Application form* and further 
particulars from: The Registrar. 
Stevenson Cations of Further 


Education, Bonklioail Avenue. 
Edinburgh EHil 4DE 

TELFORD COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER I In AUDIO 
VISUAL RESOURCES 

Salary on Scale: £7203- £10038 

Required la co-ordinate (lie 
production end use of audio- 
visual resources, Including CCTV. 
within the Department ol Com- 
munications end Language*, a* 
wall bb the service* provided by 
the Department to the Cullogn In 
this nraa. 


t.Biulldate* miut 
Communication SkUl* iSfe '• 

Isas t 

cwKbe a i Edta,h,,r aB. arj| | 

DUMFRIE8AND j 

GALLOWAY ! 

** S|p& 

Newton St* wvt 

six year school • ran IH( 

Apnllcalloni an Invited im 
suitably qualified rSfi 1 
teachers for the undtrtntMpw! 

TEACHER ^OF^pmw 

wlth^r^'fflo&W 

obtained Irani the Art* Ediaut* 
Office, 10 Market Btiwt.siro. 
rare, lo whom completed (am 
sliuuld lie returned a* sag* a ' 


Save the Children Fund 

Fairfield House School, 
Broadstalrs, Kent 


GRAMPIAN HEALTH BOARD 

SENIOR HEALTH EDUCATION OFFICER 

£7,134-£8,761 per annum (under review) 


Fairfield House School currently caters for delicate/ 
maladjusted girls up to the age of 18 and Is now being 
restructured to provide for an Increasing number of 


multi-problem cases. The school will become co- 
educational and take on day care as wall as residential 
pupils. 

; .Qituate^n^adstalra on tha South Eaat coast. It will be a 

teenagers co[to with life In the AO's. Realistic preparation 
for school leaving, adult responsibilities and parenthood 
are Key sirriSi' . • • 

W 1 , atlve ataff lamlllar with the 
JffJ e rfl . n fl 0 ™ affective techniques and capable of taking 

devel^ment 00 0 eWT1 - committed to- Innovation ana 
The following key appointments now need to be made: 


TEACHERS (3)-SCALE1; 2; 3 

& Special Schools Allowance 

te“!S h ? V0 u e 2! po 1 rl0nce in working with 

ssstnEUMi* to ** -w- m as 


aimcuities, Additional training In this area would be an 
r", w an abl ® 10 o«« SwiSln one or 

more ol the following areas: . . ’ 

St SE? 1 " 1 Educit, °n 0 ) Arta/Crafta . . 
b) Maths d) Outdoor Pursuits 


■ — yiiyi/1 hlinucna l£l 

Social Work Lavpl 2/3 (£6,B0i-£8,733) - c 

P* n ^^totake responsibility lor the 




SPn-ln-jB'oqlal Work * 


akb;^hhane:in 


small leam opsrallng an established and expanding Km* 
Education Service in the Grampian area. 

Applicants should have a background In Health Visiting, TtocHrif 
or behavioural solence and willnave had at least live yMrehsaw 
education experience. Candldatos must hold a qualfflcpBon in 
Health Education at Diplomn level or above. 

The post Is located In Aberdeen, a vibrant business centre totaiBI 
a pleasant coastal and university city situated in one olltanwri 
. , a tt ractive areas of Britain. 

Condlltona of service Inolude four weeks arniualJeavajaiu^f 
public holidays, sick pny nnri superannuation soiwmea; 37 hm 
6-dav weak: access tolioapUal dining waNte. Aablstanca ws 
relocation and/or housing difficulties will be given where poaeWa.^ 

For further details and application form telephone Mffc 
Ironside, In the Grampian Health Board's Area Pwiditw , 
Department (telephone 20901 Ext 3Z27). 

Closing date for applications; Thursday, 3rd SepHnther^. 

i98i. 


TAYSIDE REGIONAL COUNCIL . 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

PERTH C0LLEQE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

BRAHANB8TATB, CRIEFF ROAD, PERTH 

are InvHad from suitably quallflsd and axperi9n(#lP* 8< '* ,& 

, the fallowing posts: 

LECTURER B IN ELECTRICAUN8TALLATI0N WOB* 

Salary 8c*lt ce,B/B-CB,74fl • . ^ 

Appjlcw*^ should possess a Higher NaBonal CstHUcale MJgBK 
* ™i Technological Cortifioale in 

will be required id 

•LECTURER BIN GENERAL BUILDING dPERAtl^j ' 

' 8afery8oeleEe l a7S-C8 l 748. , ... 

Appflotf one are invited for: the above post which Wfl’be ^ * l ¥£5fcs 

Contrad from. 14th .OAnlamhAv -inCH £ Qm A AeSu i 


J w 7a '. ,WI Ul/ai WIWII fTiti . gjQ 

Cqnbad Imm.Wlh September, 1881 to 2nd Aril, 19«WHSSW 
geVg' f '.Wld* >|n<ki9trlal:, experience In the.^lkHng IriausW. w 
rc^vent City and Guilds quafiflpatlon 


LECTURER B IN COOKERY AND REWTEO 

. salary 8wleES, 476-68,748 

LECTURERS IN MECHANICAL^ABRICATION ; 


v- 1 Salary Seale 

lor Dy etwve'pdi 
i 7lh . Aufluat, Iasi -w. rath 
■e^arlencfllnMdchan 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 14.8.81 


SPECIAL EDUCATION : 

rontlnued 

HAMPSHIRE 

SSt- 

cjss; 

awiSKSy GrSSn. Nr. Souilianipton. 
sn Wo raqulra a moturo porion to 
,*ka chant* and to devalop tlia odu- 
Htlonal programmo In the contra 

for forty disturbed, dollnquant 

IrfLinuant bays. To bo reapunslbln 
far ’fK* taaeiiara and to arrong* «nd 
imalemeni a curriculum to moot the 

. educational requirement* of the fot- 

l l°i W ao l,: *bOT# In I'VO ahort-tsrm 
^*ia 8l boys in 1 ■“mid term raslden- 

3 ? , Th* t< | l nfcnalva Car* fiecura Unit. 
al diKuealon walcomad 

»i!S f M? F. Pqaaalt. Principal. Tel: 
Y'-IhuJ Hrath 6406. Further detail! 
Bn5 k *ppitcatlon form* from tha Dl- 
SStoSST Dlraetar of Social Servlcas, 

RBSSfinP%> Saptambar. 1BBK 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
badoewoiith group of 

n^aulrad at IlB^ae worth Court School 
KS^paSKB? quailfiod rama- 
dfaitoacharlacala Bi to work directly 
unOer lha suldanea of the group hand 
or remedial department. In our unit 
?or^Timrlied children with grow 
learning and communication* dlfflcui- 

,le o"ur aspiration* for children In this 
unit are biaod on survival tnchnlques 
end the person appointed would be 
required to work u a mom bar oft 
team competed orThereplataand care 
Snrf Ui other discipline*. Thl* 1* * 
non-resldonl day poit. 

Application and C.V. to Mr*. O.M. 
Alaar, Badge worth Court Schaal, 

Scale 1 Posts 


BRIGHTON 

BT. JOHN'S RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
Walpole Road. Brighton BNB ZAF _ 
Teacher required Tor January 1982. 


Vacancy arises because of ratlrement. 
Realdentlal school Tor alow learning 
children age 3 - 13 yaara. Residential 
dudes Including ona night per week 


sleeping In required. 

Pull detail! from tha Headmaster. 
(200361 1I4-B0 


BHADPIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
wiiiand, Nr. Cullampton, Devon. 

Due to the Increase of the number of 
nuntia, a Residential Child Cara afflc- 
raqulred for this Independent 


ror maladjuatsd bay* aged 1 1 - 
18+ . Tha luccraaful candidate will 
-»In a team of established R.C.C.O.'a 
and teachers and will be reaponslbie 
far anull groups or boy* during outoT 
•chaal period*. CandldatM should be 
, and 


ability In arganlilng the boya* leisure 
dme. salary nettotiabla. 


HARINGEY 

HpRatJOH OF 


lifgte 


NEVILE SCHOOL 
■.London Nl 9. Tel i 


f^y^LondonN 
LWhari'Mr, j. h 


J- H. BUmwey 


'.V Baa » 

• SSH2!“ n, i» 


3. a 36 - 30 weok 'O' lovol 
English Language (025) course far 
Government -sponsored Malay- 

sian students tsklnn 'A* level Law 
and Accountancy examination*. 

It Is anticipated that the 
appointment will be on a part- 
time boats Involving approximate- 
ly alx hours pr>r vweok over a 
30-weok Academic Your. 

Applications must bo In writ- 
ing. enclosing a full curriculum 
vitae and be add round to: The 
Director ol Scudicn. Ha I born Law 
Tutors. Roup ell Street. London 
S.E. 1. 

Telephone nnuiiirles will not be 
accepted. (09376) 130-80 


History 


WEST SUSSEX 

LANCING COLLEGE 
West Sussex - 


HEAD OF HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
required for January 19B3- or aa suan 
a* possible thereafter. Accommoda- 


tion available. The vacancy a rises 
from tho nppnliu, noiit of tha pruennt 
Hbiid of Department tu a Hceilina*- 
to rah ip. 

Applications, with tha names of 
two referees and curriculum vitae, to 
the Head Master. (29311) 13B-B0 


WEST SUSSEX 
LANCINO COLLEGE 
West Sussex. 

A graduate required to tench HIS- 
TORY at all levels from January 1982 
for the Lent and Bummer terms, 
preferably with an Interest In Mediev- 
al European History. Accommodation 
available. 

Applications, with the names of 

K rereraes and curriculum vitas, to 
Hoad Master. (29310) 132-80 


Science 


HARROW 

Wonicd (ur September. N.W. London 
Scientist (o teach Physics & Chamlain 
to 'O' level. 

_ Application* and two references ic 
Bo*. No. TES4I3B The Times IYCIX 
BEZ. ( 168-50) 139-BC 


Otherthan by Subject 
Classification 

LONDON 

ENOLIEK/LATIN 

Girls' Common Entrance coaching 
establishment London W.6. requires 

I iraduate tutor from September morn- 
ngs only, 13 to 20 hr* weekly 
dependent on eduptnblllty. Tiny clas- 
ses. permanent cant. 

Write with brief c.v. nnd 'phone 
no. Write Bus No. TE8 4181. The 
Tinian. Wcl X BEZ. (29029) 1 43-80 


LONDON 

Business Studies. Accounting. Econo- 
mice, O A A-loval: Teacher required 
for Sepiembar 19B1. 

CV to Language Link College, 33 
Weslbourna Grove, London W2. 
(39D4B1 143-80 


Preparatory Schools 


Mathematics 


Headships 


SURREY 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


Heads of Department 


LONDON 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

HAMMERSMITH AND WEST 
LONDON COLLEGE 
G I Iddon Road , Barons Court. WI4 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENT, GRADE 

A. Applications are Invited fnr the 

E ast of HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
ONSTRUCriON AND ESTATE 

Management. The depart mem 

offers a range of professional course*, 
covering Building. Estate Manage- 
ment. Rating A Valuations and Hous- 
ing. The Hand of Department will be 
expected to work closely with the 
Department or Crafts which Is within 
the same Board of Study. 

Candidates lur this pout aliuiilj bo 
wijU-quslllleU. have appropriate, ex- 

t ierlnnco, and pusnexi the cnitacHy In 
ntnuratc elalf and develop L-ourars, 
The appointment la to cummonce ns 
soon a* passible. 

D. Applications are fnvitad from 
senior building craft staff for the past 
of HEAD Of DEPARTMENT OF 
CRAFTS. 

Tha departments cover a wldn 
range of building nnd allied crafts. 
The Head of Department will be 
xxpocted to work closely with the 
Department of Construction and 
Estate Menagomant which Is within 
the some Board of Study. 

Candidates for thl* post must bo 
wall-qualified, have appropriate ex- 
pnrlBncp, and possess the capacity to 
give Imaginative leadership. 

The appointment la lo commence ns 
soon aa possible. 

Salary: Hand or Department, a redo 
V - £13914 - £19462 (plus £739 Inner 
London Allowance) Subject to formal 
approval. 

Application forms and further par- 
ticular* from tha Senior Administra- 
tive Officer (IKC) to ha returned 
within two weeks rrom date of 
advertisement. (29039) 182-80 


OXFORDSHIRE 

ST ALDATES COLLEGE 
(An Independent College i 

IW. ol 9orlQl Science* 

A pp Ural Id ns Ore Invllod for tltn 
post or Leciurar in Oeoiiraplty 
i .scale £5361 ■ £8323 1 (nr Boptcm- 
bnr mart. 

Applicants should be able to 
affnr n 2nd aubjrri prefarabiy 
Social HdeiiL,-. 

Application* by letter with lull 
c.v. nnd two raferno* lo The 
I'rlnclpal. Si. Altlute* Coll cue. 
Rose Place. Oxford 0X1 1SB. 
(29312) 183-BO 


SALFORD 

bALFOHD COLLEOE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

El or ideal and Electronic Systems Lec- 
turer Grade 1 or 2 Foot Ref. 3310/ 
TEB. 

Suitable for a graduate or equiva- 
lent. ilia post Ideally requires pre- 
vious Industrial experience In micro- 
electronics. Luntrulor rumpiitnr tocli- 
nalngy. 

Apulii-ailun form* urn nx-ailabie 
from Tlio hrlnclpnl , Balford Col In a a of 
Tr-. hiio loiiy Firdorlck Rouii, nollord, 
M6 6ru. Tel. 061-736-6541. 


LONDON 

MATHEMATICS Part-time 
□ RADUATE TUTOR In O & A 
level Mathematic* required In 
September. 

For details write to: The Prin- 
cipal. Unlve rally Tutorial College, 
103 Oraat Russell Street, Lon- 
don. WC1.I099B9) 


Application* ere Invited by the 
Chairman of Govarnore for the prat 
of HEAD of e thriving Preparatory 
school In N- W. Surrey - I B0 pupil* 
bays 3-7 W* years, girls 3-12 year* 
proceeding to Common Entrance. 
Duties to commence September 
1982. 

Applicants should be fully quali- 
fied lo satisfy DBS requirement* 
end should write with curriculum 
vitae and references to Box No TEB 
0041 BS. Tha Tlmoa WC1X BEZ. 

H ISO 


nnvnnng impaii au IDWUrUtV th sc Con - 
aEJ-WSP iw V»>F tmcT profoundly 

dgsTdiTl dran who are being educated 

iitt«£f£3. 1 ln " con,pra - 
ikSs^lKSt'' - * ojlowetl 


SUFFOLK 

BT. OBOROE-a school ,, 
Independant^oBrdlng schaal for 

Poet’ V? teach MATHEMATICS • 
eithor all levola. Including GCE. or 
Lawarachaal depend I no on applicant. 
Itealdant or non-resident. 

Apply either ln writing or by 
telephone to the Headmaster, St. 
aaprge'S School, Oraat Flnborauah, 
|towbiarket. Suffolk. <Tol: 04402- 

Written applications must Include, 

fffiai6? t, *. ph| °°" n °'‘ 

SURREY 

MATH C M^TICS TEACHER 

Required for O.C.fi. 'O’ and 
•A 1 lovol. in prlvato recopnlaod 
College af Further Education. 

Hillary will depend on ago and 
experience. Position can be either 
realdentlal or non-roaldenllel. If 
residantlul. perHan appointed 
would ba required to carry out 
liauio dun oh. Would suit young 
pars on. 


By Subject 
Classification 

Mathematics 


Other Appointments 


HEREFORD & WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WORCESTER TECHNICAL 

, COLLEOE 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Lecturer Oreda I - Secretarial 
Studies 

To teach shorthand, typewrit- 
ing and secretarial duties to a 
range af Secretarial Course*. Pit- 
man 2000 li Ilia mein system used. 
Applicants should have appropri- 
ate laarhlno and locrelarlol qual- 
I notion*. Bunin ei* experience 
end experience In Inacnlno (O 
B.E.C. Courees would be an 
added advantage. 

Salary) Lecturer arnde I - Scale 
- £5034 to £8698- (poaltfon on 
aeala . daaandaal upon qualifica- 
tions and axparloitca). 


w5Si !I5, ™^S 

f 2 B 4 p 4 “ ad by 2B,h Aunuet^flsi. 

SRrtbpaumE . 

PHTBR' S SCHOOL 
: S2SL m FS' Bp !S® n 9 r,, l- 

feJanilHBifjSfjii'B 

; lng St fq 1 ?‘| g ■ & ma n «hool eater- 

V •^SnM , &t|S?. uld dna T«W» 


ESSEX 

nouuji-u In September! Enargwla, 
qualified teacher of MaUiamaMca/ 
aamea anUiusIpn far hyper-active. 

G on-typlcal boy*' prep, school , qf 180 
aya (hair boarder*), aonuine ln- 
tqroat In giving an underetandlna of 
Matlw toS • fl year olda, aanaa of 
humour and ability to roach keen, but 
not naoasaarlly the beat, boys at 
o ricket. aoccer andfor rugger euea- 
ttel. Other in ter onto an advanWaei 
many bobbins and Individual apart* 
given waokly tlma. -Salary Burnham 
Scale 1 plus £300 p.a.; government 
rannuatlon, 


Furthnr dot el la and application 
orm con he ptxuliied from! The 
Principal. Worcealer Technical 


\poly i Tim Principal, Hurt- PIbbm apply, naming rofareM lo lowing poet to. cammenca as Boon aa 

sBSMIfiMb BfaaBaJeEi sAnssMBiMtV 

(Ref i 381). . 


WILTSHIRE 

Requlrad In Soplambor Asaliijniit 


to taarh 

S rounhdut tha 
lovol. Salary 
lovamment Su 


Physical Education 


“»t?on. iH „!. a Jgln . loam of- four 


^'s^” l " l 7 Ca 4tla.nqar Bath., ibboo^T 


to to the Haadmliire** 
Inn tlip onvolopn 'Mathnraatlc* 
DnaloBfnn gurrlnilum »ll*i f and 

sm B M*"§s 

Modern Languages 

EAST SUSSEX 

1 clAreMont school „ , 

BOiaaloWi 8t. Leonard*- on -S ob, Bait 


(Indopendent boya' boarding school 
— -'ca-aduoatlonal day eehpoi) 

^ a^OjSrer"^* 1 " ^ 


SUSSEX 


4ayflal.il, Suaiax. . 


qualified and proieraoiy exparieacen 

S MOhar 10 take charge of nnd coach 
owar, Ruahy, drteket end to. taka 

S omo P-B. Ability Ip offer mgtheiqa- 
fc* .halpful thoudh not asoontial. 
Burnham Scale anclDEB Superennua- 

°AnplloHbonH. 'with C.V. to the 

BBT KUrvlBWS ,mm !» 


Technical Studios 




ApplUallona nhnuld bn rolurncd 
without daisy. {HB31 B> iaS-B& 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

COLLEOE OF ARTS A 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Oxa tails Lana, Clouceater OL2 
9HW. 

ApplicBtlona are Inviiod ror tho fol- 
lowing polls ror which appoint- 
ment* will bn made Tar I Saptambar 
I9B1 or 1 January 1982: 
Department or Mathematics and 
Computer Studios tlmied at Chat- 
tanhaml 

I PRINCIPAL LECTURER In Qunn- 
tltatlva Techniques and Comp li lino. 
A brand knowledge or computing 
application* anil experience In e 
IperlalUad area eurh na opera t Iona) 
raaearch aro required. Applicants 
with axperlenco of quajitltatlvn 
tarlmlquea In tha social ecloncea and 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

STOKE-ON-TRENT TECHNICAL 
COLLEOE 

Lecturer I In Telecommunication* 
(Telephony) 

£3.034-£B,63B p.a. 

Application lorma and further de- 
tail* aro aval lab lo from thn Princi- 
pal. Stoke-on-Trent College. Moor- 
land Rond. Burslom, Hloke-on- 
Trent. Stall*. ST 6 1JJ. 

All applicant! are asked to note 
(hot It la the County Council's view 
■hat It Is desirable for thotr em- 
ployee* to ba member* af an 
appropriate Trade Union. KIB3 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

COLLEGE OF ART5 A 
TECHNOLOGY 
Department or Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering Studies 
Brunswick Cnaipu.*, Brunswick 
Road, Gloucester. 

Vacancy on 21st September I9B1 
for temporary full-time Lecturer 1 
for 13 weak contract. Salary stale 
£3.034 -EB.65B p.a. 

Tho post I* associated with an Elec- 
tronic Assembly Course llnancad by 
tha Manpower Service* Commis- 
sion. 

Rxparlancn In component itwmbly 
and circuit wiring aasenttal. Laclur- 


jji 


and circuit wiring aasentlal. Lectur- 
ing ox pork nee dnalrnblo and the 
ability to relate lo young people 


bualnea* field particularly welcome. 

2 LECTURER II In Computlng/Data 
ProceHlng. A sound basic know- 
ledge la required together with ex- 
perience ar knowledge of at least 
one ol the following areas: System* 
Analysis. Project Manngament. On- 
line Systems, Micro-computer ap. 

S lice Uoni, Systems Programming. 
.ppUcaUoiis Programming. 

□apartment af Managsmont and 
Professional Studies (based nt Chel- 
tenham) 

SENIOR LECTURER In Accounting 
from I.1.19B2. Doth liiduatrlnl -ar 
conunorclil and teaching axperlonca 
are required and applicants should 
have graduate or professional, quali- 
fication*. 

□apartment or Food Technology 
tbaaad at Cheltenham! 

LECTURER II ar LECTURER I In 
Hotal, Catarina and Institutional 
Mansgemenl subjects. In particular, 
Marks I Ing, Manpower Catsrlnu Sys- 
tem* and Food Production and Food 
Scrvlca Management, a raconnlaed 
qualification and Industrial or 
teaching axperlonca are required. 
Further details and application form 
(to ba returned within 14 days of 
thn apRoarmica or ihli udvertlia- 
' mentl mpy be obtained from the 
Chief Administrative ^orneer 
phone O 


oval labia from the Principal 
G I ou caste re hire Collette of Arts A 
Technology, Oxatalla Lana, aioucea- 
lar Q L2 flHW. (a.n.o.) K1 83 


Universities 


TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY OF TIIB WEST 

INDIES 

Applications are InvHad Tar tha 
post of LECTUR.BH/A6BISTANT 

Lecturer in the teach ing 

OF SPANISH In the Scliool of 
Education. PravLaua experience In 
training teachers and/or the abil- 
ity to contribute to the Teaclilnu 
of Philosophy Of Education I* 
desirable. 

Salary ice Ins (under revlewl: 
Lecturer TT Dire 29,784 - 43,792 

S i. Assistant Lecturer TT n Ira 
4. 136 - 26.484 pa. F8SU. Unfur- 
nished nccamnt opal Ion or housing 
allowance. Family passage*. 
Study and Travel Grant. . 

Details applications (2 copies), 
incluillna a curriculum vitae and 
naming - ..... 

as acion aa possible to the flocret- 
orv. University fir tho Wait India*, 
at. Aunusilne. Trinidad 

Applicants raaldoni' in UK 
Should also sand 1 copy lo tho 
Committee for Intern sUunnl Co 
ration Jn lllahar Educailoq, 
BrlUsh Council, lllahar 

ucotlon Division, BO/9 1 Tot- 

tqnham Court Road. London, 
- Wlp 0DT. Further dom ll* are 

foil'?" 0 •"* 


if!: 
!'r |; 


ilia 

i-.i 


College, Dean*way,' Worcoiler. 


KIRKLB89 , 

METRbPOLITAN COUNCIL 
HUDDEjtfl PI BLB TECHNIC A L 

TECHNOLOOY . ^ • 

Application!) ira Ipviiad ror tho fol- 
lowing poet to. comments aa soon aa 

pOBHlble, ... •_ l- 


Tliqpenon appointed will ba cpn- 
camod with the teaching, oraanlM- 
tlan aad devolopnient af a range. of 
courses In be Halo .of Computing 
nun orally together with OMlBtance Iq 
tha field pi Computer Technology and 
Micro-Electron Ic*. . . . . 

^.^^Durehjm^cele) 1 Lecturer 

Applications form* end further 
articular* ere obtainable from tha 
.rlncipsl to whom application* 
should be returned within (purteen 
eye of Iho oppoarsnee of this ndver- 
(Please quota Roll HTC 
46) 1 83-BO 1 


LONDON 

SBCRETARIAL TEACHERS ^ 
Hoqulred la loach Shorthand, Typ- 
ing, Office Prootlca up to 13 hr* par 
weak (daytime only I rrom Oet. • 
Phone City Tutorial Collage, 01- 
263 3937/8, (29024) 1 83-80 

LONDON 

London education . 


N collEoe . 

L London WI0 

ilMiTBS*: 







HA&Rx'f 



HERTFORDSHIRE 

PRINCESS HELENA CbLLflGB 




ESSE of 9 .nt-..l ? riud.n ? ' 
lacroy*,.- Autumn term only, raaldent 
~on<ra*ldom, . . 

.. . '.'.td. ifeadroeatai'byxBTlh-nf « 

August i (29430) , 138-80. 


opt anidloet- BgcrMar 
onguaga atudlqs.: ■ 
For Turt lijii' oataU* 

«r 

* 

English 
to: ,'Hie 

ogiitrer NLtc 67/83 
qaUi-LQfldqn N7 ffEU 

% 

? 

Staters 

D.1-363.- 


.UNrVERSITAT OSNABROCK 
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bRlM^B Y CfOLLfiG fe Ol* TECHNOLOGY 

Temporary Lecturer 
Grade 1 
In Electrical 

Engineering/Refrigeration 

(R^adyeiTtfignieht) 

'Proyioils AppilcBRii will. be cbasIdered nnd need not . 
; re-spply- 

Required [rpiq hi September 1981 to 31st August 1982 lo 
teach basic electrical theory and practise mainly to students 
attending RefrlgtratJoD Mechanics and Tcclinlciail courses. 
Applicants should be apptovpd electricians, with some 
."c*|irirlincfc or Interest in RefrigeraUbn. ■ 

■ Salary: LI £S034-£85S6 (depending on qiiallFicBtions'Bbd 
experience): 

■ Application Porms and further details may be obtained 
: front; • ! 

. The. Principal, Grimsby fcollege of Technology, Nuns Corner, 
Grimsby, S. Hnmbcrslde DN34 SDQ (Tel: 0472 79292). 
Cloiln| date 28th August 1981. , , w 
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UNIVERSITIES 
continued 

CHELSEA 

CHELSEA COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
CENTRE FOR SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
■ CSME1 

Laeturer/Senlor Lecturer In 
Educational Computlnu 

Applications are invited Tor 
this permanent peat which will 
Initially Ineiudn ill* Dl roc tor. [ill 
of a malar national CAL de- 
velopment pronrnmma funded hr 
(ha Microelectronics in Educa- 
tion Programme (MEPi and the 
Schools Council. The vacancy 
occurs on the move at H . Law- 
lah. neador and Director of pre- 
vious CAL project* funded bs 


UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 
Are also advertised In THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

With the world-wide academic 
readership the TL6 which la read In BJ 
rountrloa every week provides a 
first -class medium for ad vertlai nil 
University Appointments, rappel ally 
In llie Aria end the Humanlllra. Rale. 
S3p a tine I mini mum £2.93). £4.70 s 
a lug la column cendmeire display. 

To book advertlsemant space 
plaaaa contact Mis* Merle Caroall. 
Cluaaifled Advorilaament Depari- 


ment. The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. PO Dos 7. New Printing I louse 
Square. Cray's Inn Road. WCl X 7EZ. 
Telephonic 01-83 J 1234 extentlon 
437. i29302i 211-80 


eU. to a new post outside Lon 
dan. The parson appointed to 
be seconded to _Uie 
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MEr projui iur bvt« bi 

time for tha . period fram 
appointment until March IBB4. 
Trie project la quad In the Edu- 
cational Computing Unit or 
C9ME and the person appointed 
will lead on experienced team 
already- In post. The team has 
been involved In CAL activities 
for a number of ware and pro- 
vide* an esportloe quit a unique 
In the UK. r 

Other re aponal Millie a nl the 
person appointed to tne poat 
will Include taachlna on couroaa 
lor teacher* at CSME. super* I- 
■loo or research at udeuta. advis- 
ing other department* In the 
College nnd unlveralty and pur- 
■ulna personal research and aa- 
opniant Interests. 

The successful candidate for 
Ilia poat la likely 10 hn a poison 
esperlanced in. and hnowledaa- 
■bla of. tha use or CAL In 
schools and Olte who la familiar 
with present and future trends 
In educational computing nt iha 
national and International level. 

Tim posit ion Is available from 
October IHS1: however it In ex- 
ported that for most applicant* 
the appointment will more 
appropriately lommonru In 

/ onusry I BBS. Salary according 
a qualifications and esnerlenca 
In tne range E6Q1Q-CHB60 iloc- 
tureri or C1250S-CI54 10 ( senior 
lectured plus £067 per annum 
London Allowance. 

Application form and further 

details from Iha Personnel 
Office. Chelsea Colteap. Chelsea 
Manor 5 treat. London SW3. 
C (ml ltd date Tar romploted_op- 
plications 25th September 1 93 I . 

211-80 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Directors and Principals 


WALES 

TRINITY COLLEGE. 
CARMARTHEN. 

CO LEO Y DRINDOD. 

APPOINTMENT O F PRINCIPAL. 

The Council or tills Church In IVolaii 
Collage of iilpiier Education Invites 
applications for the post of: 

PRINCIPAL 

Which became vacant following the 
dsatli of Principal K- Monsel 
J. Jonas. 

Applicants must be communicant 
members of tho Anglican Commun- 
ion and may be In Holy Orders. 

Trinity College Is ra- educational 
and bilingual and I* a constituent 
College of the University of Wales 
School of Education with n comple- 
ment of 500 resident and non- 
resident itiHloma. Ils students ere 
prepared for the Diploma of Higher 
Education, tile BEd and BA Degrees 
of the University of Wales and the 
postgraduate Carl If lest e In Educa- 
tion. 

The salary for the post will be - 
tha maximum paint (or a Group IV 

Applications by latter, giving the 
names of two reforeos. should bo 
addressed to The President of the 
College (The Rt Rovd E. M. 
Roberts Lord Bishop or 9t Dovidsi 
Uys Esgob, Aliergwlli. Carmarthen. 
Dyfod. and must be received by 
Friday. 9Btli August. 1981. 

Full particulars and a College 
Prospectus may bo obtained on re- 
quest (ram the President. P229- 


Inclusive of London weighting - 
Application forms and further de- 
tails from The Chlof Administrative 


orricer iTP/ur), Enllno College uf 
Hluher Education. St Mary's Road. 
London W5 5RF. 

Closing date: 28 August 1081. 
(008361 227-80 


Community Homes 
and Associated 
Institutions 


DURHAM 

BT. PETER'S COMMUNITY HOME 

Onlnford, Near Darlington, Co. 
Durham. _ . .. „ 

This la a Roman Catholic Home, 
with education on the premises. 


catering for boys of 10 years to 
school laavlnn age. AppI lent lone era 
Invited far tne posts of:- 


TEACHER OP GENERAL 
SUBJECTS .... 

Salary Burnham Scale I plus for- 
mer Approved School Allowance of 
£960. Applicants ihould have 
appropriate qualifications and ex- 
perience. For this poat an ability 
and Interest In Remedial Education; 
Craft Work. Science or Outdoor 
Pursuits la an advantage. 

There is also a similar post but 
this la Temporary for ana academic 
year. 

For further Information, a pre- 
liminary visit and application form, 
telephone Galnford 591 , or write to 
tha Principal, at the above address. • 






Could you 
; a teacher with 
a difference? 


• ' you , bfc' offered tftohs . variety and respousibility than in most civilian 

te^cVilrigjohs.' \ 
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THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT u.. 

HjJj 


Other Appointments 


EAUNQ 

EALING COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

School of Business Admlnlstrallon 
LI In SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
(TEMPORARY! 

flnqulred to teacli typewriting and 
Pitman's Shorthand an post gradualo 
and post 'A' Level Secretarial 
rouree*. Fluency In French or Spummi 
would be preferable and en ability lo 
adapt Pitman's Shorthand lo these 
languages desirable. 

The appointment will be for the 
period October 1081 to the end of the 
Summer Term 1982 only. 

Salary: LI £9793 to £9417 pb 


DURHAM 

ST PETER'S COMMUNITY 
HOME (El 

Oalnford. Near Darlington. Co. 

Durham 

Thla Is a Roman Catholic 
Home, with education on tho 
premise a. catering for boys ol 
10 years to school leaving ape. 

Applications are invited for 
the posts of:— 

I. ASSISTANT 
KOUSEWARDEN 

Applicants should havn annie 
experience In the taro of diffi- 
cult children and be able to 
assist the Huini> warden In the 
day to day running ur a Huiise 
Unit, deputising In his/her ab- 
sence where necessary. Sulnry: 
£6.90l-£7. 137/7.620 p.n. 

2. RESIDENTIAL CHILD CARE 
OFFICER 

Salary Scale Grade I £3.798' 
£4.926 on first appointment 
then Grade 3 C9.6S2/E6.333 un 
successful completion or pro- 
bationary year. 

Tills la an opportunity fur 
those Interested In taklim U|> n 
now tough career lo do sa. 
Ability and Interest hi Outdoor 
Pursuits and Gumoa an advan- 
tage. 

Far further • Information, a 
preliminary visit and application 
form, telephone Guhirurd 391, 
or write to Ttm I'rlwlliul. ui t|ir 
ubove odd roan. 9365 


Youth and Community 
Service 

LONDON 

KNIOHTS' YOUTH CENTRE 
Require SECOND YOUTH 
WORKER 

To sMlat In expanding and develop- 
ing activities far glr|s. 

The Youth Centra has modern pre- 
mlaes la a mixed population area In 
Lambeth. The work la wall estab- 
lished with a caring Management, a 
full time Warden and a dedicated 
team of voluntary workers, serving 
a membership or same 200 boys and 
girls ages 9-21 yrs. 

The Knights' Youth Centre has no 
church affiliations, but a strong 
Christian tradition. It shares a 
water a ports base at VVnybrldgo and 


COUNTY OF AVON 

PRINCIPAL ~ 


Social Service 

Dapat tmem 

Raf SS 8986/CQ 


National Nautical School. Portlshead, Bristol 

Salary seals: JNC Schedule 1, Group 3: £11,937-£13 032 

TS Forntiddbfe. Naliunjl N.iuticil School, Portishgad. ‘ Bristol ii 
a community home with miuc.vion providing a range of 
programmes for 72 hoys, mainly aged 14- 1 7 years. 

To ho icsponsihlu ior liio ovcmK opnrntion, innnngarr^nl and 
fulminlslMiinn of lit© hciino in .triunvo nnd maintain iha hlaw 
possible stniKtards uf c.hii. nliKMtiun, nilminislroilon, andilm 
and mointunnucn wrrvin’s. * ™ 

We are looking for someone with n strong personality, capable 
of lending untl developing a munnuiiment team end for' 
ensuring tho core and supervision of hoys accommodated A 
range of activities is provider l to encourage interaction and the 
development uf relationships through which training and cm 
needs can he met. An interest in nautical, water-based, 
outdoor and adventure pursuits is an advantage. ' 

Essential: a qualification In rtiKiriunlial child care, social worts 
social adminlslraliDii. Kinchin'] or nlher qmililicoiion consistent 
with Notional Conditions of Snrvice. Desirable: proven 
rnsnagament skills; exparionno in tho control of staff and In the 
care and supervision of difficult, disturbed children and young 
pooplu In o coiiiiniiniiy lionm or lol.itod soiling. Service bs a 
Coiiunlssiunud Offinm in Iho Royal Nnvy may be an advBniaaa, 
Evening, wookehd and slnvping-in duties are requited on i 
regular basis. Views on resident nr non resident status wSba 
invited at interview. Suitable stuff accommodation is avgfabte. 
Assistance given with removal expenses where appropriate. ' 
Ii Is possible that consirleiiiiion may ho given lo the transfer of (Ms pat 
to SJAC Conditions of Scrvico. nnd snlnry scala. and appioprisa 
information will ba availohlo at ininrviow. 

Further detallB and application form, returnable by 28th 
August from the Director of Personnel Servtcea (Tet 
Bristol 29856B, Ansafone on this number after office 
hours), PO Box 11. Avon House, Tha Hay market, Bristol, 
BS99 7DE. Please quote reference number. 

1ESSW 


water sports baaa at Woybrldgo and 
participates In training and sporting 
activities with Iha Knights' Associa- 
tion or Christian Youth Clubs. 

Wb are looking for a committed 
Christian, sensitive to tho pressures 
on young pbopIb In Inner London. 
There la ample scope for freBh Ideas 
and initiatives. The Youth Worker 
la employed by the ILEA on JNC 
Scale end seconded to the Youth 
Centra. Brasil flat available If re- 
quired. 

Far further Information, telephone 
or write toi- Jim Drury (Chairman), 
17 VBlIeyfleld Hoad. Straathnm. 
London, 8.W.16 2HS. Tel. No. 01- 
768-0732. X301 


CITY OF BATH YMCA 
Youth Bor rot ary; JNC; 

Applications by 1 7/8 /Bl to General 
Secretary YMCA. Broad Hire at Place. 
Iluth. (09865) 30 I -80 


COUNTY COUNCIL 

sERvici: COMMUMTV 

General Sncrotary far tha Council/ 
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:?tu(fylrig for their promotion exami nations. 1 

V;. ' AlUfnati vety you may be teaching young Soldters: teenagers aWay from. 

; . Home for the first tiine.Tbimprbve their sfelf-confidence and the Army^ efficiency, : 
i:) - ’ . we aend them oin Qutward Bound courses and encourage them \o sit GCE,TEC 
' irnd C,GJy. exams. iV. ‘ ■ . /■ \ 

' : liater on inrourArtny Career, you could serve bn the academic staff at the 

Royal Mil i tary Col I ege of S Ciente at Shrivenhani or the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst: other appointntents are in Officer Education, language training or 
as a training adviser. 

You could give career guidance and resettlement training to Officers and 
' Soldi dnleavffig ffie Army. . 

Ybii will also be giyen every opportunity to improve yoijr own professional 
(qualifications up topostgraduate level. ' 

Ateacher and an Officer. : 

: '■ Although we accept thatVour - a 

- ' main interest is in educatioh,well -: , ; /. : -^:!jjiM||Hl^ 

: : ; expect you to warm to the idcSaof ' 

-■ ' - also being an Army.Officer.; ; ■ 

• p Aftertraining,you will receive / 

.... 'mjcM-- 'if a commissionwith the same oppor- ; v 


V' v tun * tlea for : promotion- anjb.the 


I r,be;bet^^'^S^5p!^ : 

■ depending pn ypiir qualifications mk 
•; Snd expertetice.; • ‘ v-JBI 

h&d , f<'-, ‘i *:vv !.■■' ' i. Ck/ 

Male and ^maieteaehbra. 


ml l tea f b rYo u th Wo rears a nd 
Community Centra Wardens. 

J Aucklnghsmalilro Oauncll .for 
puiManr Youth Eorvlcej and En- 
bavour Training Ip vita ipplVcat Iona 

, w Anz Isf'SnVi 

iPcava™-^" ■ coprasentnUyB for Bn. 


Metal Work 
Instructor 

Carlisle 

£4.784 lo £5.757 (substanllolly but nol kilty quolir«d or 
£5,142 lo £7^81 (Diceplionolly qu8i>nod) o« 

Burnham 1 plus £948 p a Community Homes Aliowana (quaUBsd 
Isacherg) 

Cumbria County Council Invllgn opplicntlons Irom mm and 
women lor this vaenney nt Edmond Cn«lle Community Horn a, 
Wattwral, near Coilnki. n Commuiuiy Homo with education on UM 
pmHoos lor 52 boys, who are uaualty ngod over fourteen on 
admission. 

Tho succoBalid oppDcnnl may be isqulrotl id undertake 
Extraneous Dudes averaging 19 Imire wookiy in whkfiUMa 
r Royroaqi pi C1.7M pa. is mada. This wiffinriude soma weekend 
work and applfcanii should specify iha rocronlionif ecbvttfi they 
can off«. >••*■»— r- 

AocoRimodaUun may bu ovn»nhii> inr which die epRopdsN 
dedudJon from eelary would bo mnde. r "‘ 

Further details and epplktsUon form, lelumaUa by 28 Aikjuit, 
Irom Dirootof ol BodaJ Sorvlcei, QeHedale, TlH> PWne, WalMre). 
Cum lie CA4 BLP. 
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SOCIAL • /! 
SERVICES i 

S a ‘ 


yKsim Community Worker- 
ppilcatlons aro invlied ‘ 

Liallfled ponone for 
auth . and Cam muni t> . ,, 

_ oiTards Cross to administer tlia 
i and doyemp youth 
■ area, mainly with tho 


n suitably 
, POM . of 

arkor . 


ts 


West Sussex Institute 
k of Higher Education 


London’ frf|igo allowance 


Appllcmt 

ihopdatmi 

ttBP 




a daieila or 
by send inn a 


by sending a 
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Lecturer in 
Applied Social and 

Administrative Studies 

Applloatlona arq Invited for the above post from : : 
and expariengad graduates with 6. po 0 t-B« a “ ■ 

. /qiiBlHlcatlon In an area. of applied social atud!eB f^*J 
management,' organisation and delivory o* c l ; 

. appointment is from 1st January, 1882 and la at y n 01 a 
lavell Burnham P.Ei Regulations); 7 1 

Lecturer in Dance 

;;V Lh Grade {Burnham F.E.J. Temporary appointment 
•: « year* In ffrat Inatanop from lat January, 1M2 ; . \ 

Applications are Invited from wall-quallflad dan^w. 
•professional experience of 6 wlda range oi <» •. 

.: techniques, whO are knowledgeable about dance 
k . and Interested in the reiatlonship of Dance,' •*, 

Literature and Music tb leaoh primarily on tnfl 
.**; validated CNAA B.A. {Honours! decree in Related - • . . 

'Lecturer in Human . 

; ’ 'iM tr^BwwSttFYl. Temporary «#*»*« # 3 0 

'■ ■ ^SoMoaekeliMied Irom auliably orWIlWW^JS . 

• .i* vyfth. flctlva research experience In Uiuan 
. . QOogrephy, preferably Jn an applied European co w* ne ^jy. - 

. . . ^.uflCM'sfu! applicant will leech primarily 8rt J v 

•:y validated CNAa B,A. Honours degree; In 

;Q0opraphv from 1st January, 1982. \ .? ^ rritm Th* 
;.‘L'i'^ftirdiaf .details and application nfHtahsr 

- . Director's Secretary, Waat Sueaax lnat,t ^ H fto8 n ° r 
* Education, The Dom£, Upper Bognor R 5ff4^&68iV 


Ragle, West Sussex P021 tHR (Tels 
. Closing data Slat August, 1981. 



Social Services Department 

DEPUTY UNIT 
TEAM LEADER 

Post D. 468 
Kerrlson 

Grade B, £7.137-£7,87B rising to £8,466 If suitably 
qualified. 

Kerriaan is e Community Home with Education for 60 boys 
agad 14 ft tc18yearB. 

• The person appointed will be required to work In co- 
operation with the Unit Leader In undertaking the responsibility 
for the care of approximately twenty boys living in one of three 
units and for managing a team of staff contributing to the 
social work task. The post offers an interesting opportunity to 
a person with flair and imagination to work In a stimulating 
environment with creative opportunities to help deprived 
young people. 

Kerrlson Is in the village of Thorndon, near the small town of 
Eye, end the main Ipawlch/Norwlch road, with easy rail access 
to London from Stowmarket. 

ThB Deputy Unit Team Leader will be expected to reside in 
a three bedroomed unfurnished flat available on rental and 
attached to the residential unit. 

Informal visits are welcome — please telephone the 
Principal, Mr. B. N. George, Occold (037971) 81 1 . 

This la e re-advertisement, previous applicants need not re- 
apply. 

Further particulars end application forms (large S.A.E. 

S lease) available from the Director of Social Services, 
ope Walk, Ipswich IP4 1LH. Closing date: 3 September 
1981. 


Suffolk County Council 


ARTS 


The National Association of Boys* Clubs Invites 
applications for the vacant post of Creative 
Activities Officer. 

JwAfvriu p'llllliinly to encourage the Arts 
*■ a . n( ? other forn i 8 of creative work in affiliated 
clubs and to organise national events and festivals. 

The Qfficcr will be based in London and the 
^salary i s in the. j-artge £8532-£9597 plus London 
Weighting, , 

/ty// details may be obtained from: 

General Secretary 
N.A.B.C. 

24 Highbury Grove, London N5 2EA. 

Tel: 01-359 9281 


Leisure Seivices - Ybuth & Community Division 

Youth & Community 
Officer (Training) 

£10044 -till 21 pa " 

' (Soulby irialrHFango-poInta J*9) 

Thla poat has become vacant due to the internal 
promotion* of -the present poBtholder. A suitably 
qualified and experienced man or woman is 
required for this. Headquarters appointment. The 
; P°9t combines an opportunity for training activ- 
ely in 1 tha Youth &. Community Division as well 
so a_ direct responsibility for the Administration 
.w tqe Division s Outdoor Pursuits Programme 
8 nd the Duke l of Edinburgh Award, 
neiocation expenses will be granted in appropri- 
ate oases. - : 

; vjrermal enqulrlae are weloomed - please ask- 
ror-Mrj Gr M. Fraser or Mr, G. F, Tomany at 
Hbiiee on ' Nottingham (0602) 
986568 BXt- 210. . ' ■ 


YOUTH & COMMUNITY 

continued 

HARROW 

harrow education 
YOUTH and COMMUNITY WORK- 
|R - J.N.C, Bcs!® 1. 2 or 3 (Scale 1 
£4885-£6336: Seals 2 £3448- £6 942: 
Scale 3 £7 153. £7993 J plus £498 
London Welflhtlno (atsrtina alary In 
accordance with qualifications and 
exparlsneal. 

To J°ln a wall estsbllihed (asm 
Within tha Authority'! Youth and 
Communin' Service. 

Tha ranas of duties and raaponalbl- 
llUaa to be undertaken on spoolnt- 
ment will dapend on the Worker's 
training and experience. 

The poet needs a psrtan of Initia- 
tive who has a liking for hard work 
and an Interest In shaping the future 
or the service. 

For Informal discussion about the 
Job, applicants (men or women) 
should telephone Mr. M. Pickles. Tel 
Ol 663 9611 Ext. 20B8. 

Application forms end further de- 
tail* from Assistant Controller or 
Education Services (Admin, i. London 
Borough of Harrow. P.O. Box 22. 
Civic Centre , Station Road, Harrow. 
Middx, HA1 2UW. Tel. No. Ol 86 i 
5611 Ext. 250 7/S quoting reference 
no. TES/2925. 

Application forma returnable with- 
in 14 day*. <29321) 301 -SO 


HEREFORD & WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF 

YOUTH SERVICE 
Full-time youth worker ra- 

3 ulred st the Stourport - on > 
evern Youth Centre. Salary JNC 
Sola 2. £3448 to £6942. 

. Full del Hi Is and application 
form available from County Youth 
Orricer (Y/9AGT], County Educa- 
tion orflcs. Castle Btroat. 
Worcester to whom applications 
should bs returned by 4th Ssptem- 
ber. 1 981. (294261 

HUMBERSIDE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

^8 n 9 M u E llDlvl,lon 

Applications are Invited from eultably 

S ialiflsd and experienced parsons Tor 
ie following new posts which are to 
ba flllad as soon sa possible. 

FULL-TIME YOUTH WORKERS. 
Salary JNC IV Point 2 - 6. £76B5 - 
£8988. 

to supervise and devalop 

! outn work in an area and work In 
Deal youth centres. Good part-time 
asdershlp support available. 

Braniholme/North West Hull; 
OroBtlfeld/Esat Hull; Fifth Avenus/ 
" »rth Hull: Gordon Btreet/Weit Hull. 

Application forma and further de- 
tails obtainable from ths Divisional 
Education Officer, froipsct House, 
Prospect Street. Hull. HUB 8 PL' 
should ba returned by 26th August, 


LONDON 

ST. JOHN'S YOUTH CLUB 
Angel. lallnntonNl. 

Assistant Youth Worker required ia 
assist tha Senior Worker In ths 
running and development of a youth 
programme. 

Ths aim is to meet real needs and 


SOUTHAMPTON 

UNDER YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
SECTION 

Ufe/Soclal skills Tutors. Y.M.C.A. 
Ban Outdoor Educal Ion. < 2B3 1 4 ) 

301-90 


Appltefiitlon forme and further details can ba 
wwinad from tho Staffing Section, Leisure Sar- 
Department, ..Trent Bridge House, Fox 
W«8t Bfldgford, Nottingham, (tel Notting- 
S K?* 868 ®” ext S81). Closing date 28 Au- 
avn i^l.; n M se quote ref 148. 

►ft. feL N.' : • • Nottingibains^iire ... . ~ . 
;j M I County Council 

County Hill West BrUgford 
^***4 NoH»>ohsm mo> iov 


Overseas 

Appointments 

CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

Noodad for Secondary Schools in 
Africa and Naw Guinea. Challenging 
work. Volunteer terms. 

Volunteer Missionary Movement. 
Shenlev Lane. London Colney, Herts. 
AL2 1 AR. (16299) 311-80 

GREECE 

Qualified English t anchor j (female) to 
work In At hsns October 81 to May 92. 
Renownblo contract. 


Apply Including CV and photo to 
Mr George Velandua. Si Vnnlulau 
Ave.. Kalllthea, AthDna. Greece. 


menl la waieomed. 

The appointment will ba to -the 
service or the Authority; with second- 
ment to the Club, . j ■ . . ■ , 

,n.T c ..w'’.sfi, am 

Including London Allowance. 

AsBlaunce may lie given towards 
hauHUlitild removal qxpansva. 

DetallB and rarma raturnabla by 
Slat Auguxt I9B1 from Iha education 
Orricer (CEC.51. The County Hail, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

INTERMEDIATE TREATM 
EXCITING NEW PROJECT 

A Jointly funded project betwean the 
Northamptonshire Social Services and 
the NorthamPtonshlra AHaoclatlon o 
Yon Mi clubs, which wUI Initially laal 
Ehrea years; is about to bautup In 

n lhamPton. Tha project reauiro* 
ntermediate Trcatmant Offlcor to 
work with existing Youth Work and 
Education tgonolos and to liaise with 
Social Workers, Praballon orflcare, 

r °^' Of f lew r wSf ’ bo' r p rlmor 1 ly ra- 
apanilbls to tlia Director of N. A. Y.c. 
far hla day to day activities and will 
hnvo tho support of a Management 
Group. 

Applications are Invited from those 
who are suitably qualified. Tho salary 
bnlnn offered Is J.N.CJ. Scale 1. Point 
of entry srenrdlnn to qualification, 
and experience. , 

For nirthar detail* write to:- Tha 
Harry Whittaker. Herqward 


GREECE 

TEA Cl UNO IN GREECE., 

Required three greduata English 
leadiera. preferably with TEFL ax- 

I terlence, to teqeh la three private 
.nguage schools In tawne near 
Balonlce from 20th Bepumber 1081 
till 20th May 1982. 

Please send a photo and full c.v. to: 
The Director, K. Akrlte 8. EdeBea. 
Greece. Y3I1 


GREECE 

iPaeltlan available commencing Sept, 
nnd Oct. 1981). 

Director of studies lEFL Deport- 
ment). 

Wo need « dynamic parson to 
_uime tha responsibilities as the 
Director of Studies or (he EFL depart - 
ment. Among the qualifies! Ion for the 


f arson souani, are proven 
rmtlvo and organisational skills and 
evidence of educational lasderalilp. 
EFL TEACHERS. 

Applications from qualified EFL 
e are welcomed. Applicants 
Mbvb qualification and axperl- 

...th TEFL training, for all levels 

In General English end B.6.P. 
University degrae esssnl lal. 
Appllceilons should be sent to: ThB 
Principal. The American College of 
Patras. 34 Melxonos-Phliopomenoe 
Street. Patras. Oreece. (29300) 

311-80 


HAMPSHIRE 

Required Immediately. Teacher of 
EBL for pupils egad 6 - 14. ESL 
training and 2 yeera' teaching experi- 
ence required. 

Resume and references la 
Copenhagen International Junior 
School, Stenoeoade 4c. DK 1616 
Copenhagen V. Denmark. (290421 


YoungT.E.F-L. teacher, know- 
ledge of Italian, mlu 9 yrs. 
taachlna experience, prepared to 
nay 2 yra., wanted from Mg, - 
OctobBT, Inlervleyv In London end 

Sand photo & c.v. to Brltleh 
School , Banremo. Italy a.g.a.p. 

• 29043) 311-80 


MADRID 

. Kensington School requires Infant 
Teacher for September. 1881. Music 
an advantage. 

Applications should be sent ee soon 
na possible with full c.v. Including 
references, photograph snd telephone 

B umber to Mrs. l.H. Malloy, B 
el morel Road. Salisbury; WIIW- 
Interview, to be haldlSth Autnist, 
London. I2B017) 311-80 


Educational 

Posts 

Overseas 

HONG KONG 

Testing & Evaluation 
Officer, 

British Council 
institute, Hong Kong 
Reference: 81 D 42 
Die Hong Kong DJract Teaching 
ol Englsh Operation la iha 
largest British Council teaching 
□perallon with over 12,000 
students. The Centre has 
excellent sound, lighting end 
video equipment end a very 
good ELT Library. 

Dm Job: The main aim oi Iha 
post Ib lo design, pTot, evaluate 
and Introduce a battery oJ testa 
for the DTEO which will enable 
the Institute to place stud ante 
accurately, monitor student 
progress, and evaluate the 
effectiveness of the 
couress Occasional teaching on 
R3 A courses and Informal 
seminars with Assistant Director 
of StucSss and professional 
staff. 

Qualifications: Candidates 
should have an MA In Applied 
Linguistics with 3-5 years TEFL 
experience Including evaluation. 
8lngle candidates preferred but 
married with teaching spouse 
TEFL qualified, would bs 
considered. 

8 alary: E8.000-E9.000 per 
annum. 

Benefits: Free furnished flat; 
overseas medical scheme; (area 
and baggage allowances; 2 
year contract 

I Starting date: 10 September 
L IBM. 




OMAN 

Two Teachers of 
English, 

British Council Centre 
lor English Studies, 
Mutrah 

Reference 81 D 33-34 
The Job: To teach English as a 
Foreign Language to adult 
students from beg/nrwra to FCE 
level. 

QiinlHloatlone: Candidates 
should have either a teaching 
certificate end 2 years minimum 
TEFL experience or RSA 
Preparatory end 1 year 
minimum TEFL experience. 
Single candidates under 35 or 
married teaching couple 
(without children). 

Salary: E5.442-E8.S14 phis a 
locally paid overseas allowance 
of RO 80 per month 
approximately £106 and car 
allowance of RO 40 per month 
approximately £62 at present 
rates of exchange. 

Benefit a; Fares paid; baggage 
alitowanco; medical benefits. 
Shared lumlshed 
accommodation or rent 
allowance. 56 days passage 
paid 'leave annually. 

Contract: 2 years renawabla. 
Starting date: 1 September 
1881. 

Plssse write briefly stating 
qualifications and length of 
appropriate experience 
quoting relevant reference 
. number and title of poat tor 
further details and 
application Torm to: 
Overseas Educational 
Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 65 
Davlea Street, London W1 Y 
, 2AA 


SOMERSET .- 


SOMERSET EDUCATION AND 

Tangier, Taunton, Somerset. 
training Officer . 

Required ax sooa da postlbla. 
The .alary Cor thla lull time po*t 
will bo £3.730 par annum t Pay 
award pending). J.N-C. Condi- 
, Hpn. or service wly. Jfpfy. 

. akilia 'train In a _ar6flr0rnma ■ for 
'OuUat 1 . M.B.Ci fiuided Com- 
munity Project boxed St the Cen- 
tra. Re.ponalbllltlea will Include 
organialng and developing a train- 
ing prOBrammo for Outaer^ond 
ocnor wmth . OUportunlty Prog- 
rajnmx Tr^fneaa, . i- 

Appllcantm ahoiild iiave exparl- 
ence~ and prof6aatonjJ otjaltf lea- 




SUM PIMJ PS VI W UMW uhmmSM*. 

ttoita tn Education an d/oc Training 
lq a Yautn>AdUlt field, • i 


ClQflngdnte: 2i.8.SL (296^ ; 

STAFFORDSHIRK - ' 

COUNTY COUNOIL '■ 

feMSStai 8 * : 

ADVISER 

^ iris «4>i 

' carers all a.peo& p{ treinlng In the 

that It 1 .da*frabi ? ior ttafr emplrt^a. 

■ ta bs oiombara of an appropriate 
Trade union. • • . " 


Expansion of our training commitments In 
Saudi Arabia has created immediate vacancies 
for qualified Maths/Physics Teachers at the 
Technical Studies Institute at Dhahr'an, where we 
have a large staff of British personnel engaged in 
providing tuition in mathematics, physics, 
mechanics and basic electronics to Royal Saudi 
Air Force technicians. 

This Is an opportunity to earn a high tax-free salary, with 
. assured annual increments, as a'jVjathS/PhysicsTea.che.r- 


Applications are invited from men aged 26-49 with a degree in 
. . Physics, plus Electronics Theory at least at subsidiary level. 

They should have a PGCE and at least one year's experience in 
N an area of ; industry or research allied to thair degree discipline 
’ . and a mlrjimum of three years* teaching experience. 

•. In . addition [to the, high t^x-free.. salary;, successful 
applicants will receive free baoholqr accommodation, 
. messing, medical dare and other' benefits, incJuding 
, generous trayaj-paid home leave.- ! ' ; . 

. Ple$se apply in' writing diving brief details of experience or 


Pie$se apply in' writing bivlng brief details of exp 
telephone Prestoto 634317, . ; . 1 ; 

the Personnel Officer, Saudi Arabia Suppart bepr, 12 TATES, ■ 
FREEPOST. British AerQspace'AIrcreft GroCip. 

Warton Division, • i 
Warton Aerodrome, Preston, 

Lanas. PR41LA. ' ■— 




iV- • i !■» 


Tipping Strtot., ra 







THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT Mij] 


OVERSEAS 

continued 

ITALY 

Largo it hoot or EnoHsJi no a Foreign 
Language, also uilno Ennllah Toachlng 
Theoiro. requires fcFL loaehere. Ap- 
plicants should have a degree or 
Tendllno CorUflcuto. relevant oxperl- 
enca leaching Enullsb to forelnners. 
some knowledge of Italian, and the 
International Holies or equivalent 
English leaching diploma. 

Salary: 4,000.000. Italian lire net 
for eight months contract. DnnaNta: 
(roe iriar ad furnished ncrommodn- 

tlon; water, gas and electricity paid; 
pa wane paid from Britain. 

Interviews will be held In London 
from Auguat 10tn to August 2 1 at. 

Please apply with C.V.. photo and 
two references to: The Director. Lord 
Byron Collage, VJaBparano 1 0B. Bari, 
Italy. (I629S) 31 IjjO 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Chemistry apaclnllst lor work up to 
lit Year Sixth Form standard but 
willing lo teach Physics with chemla- . 
try and General Science In lower 
cluoes, reorulred as soon aa posalbla. 
Fares paid, salaries in range £6 ■ 

blast from 7 Auguslto 4 September or 


PETERBOROUGH 

NATIONAL ANQLrNO COACHING 
SCHEME 

There will shortly be o vacancy lor the 
part-time post or National Education 
end Development Officer for tha 
North West. Applications are Invited 
from persons residing In the area 
(Lancashire, Chnehlre. areals ^Man- 
chester. Marseyslfloj. Applicants 
mutt hove their own transport. 

Application forma from National 
Angler'S Council, II Cowgats. Petar- 
borough PEI 1LZ Tel. 0?33 540B4. 
Closing date Tor app 
September. 1981. (2803 


SOMERSET 


iDu^nisnusn^ 

SERVICES COMMITTEE 


r* •; : I .i •• : • 

■ -t : • • 






bigs I from 7 Auguslto 4 September or 
write to Headmaiiar. 8». Martin a 
School. RoialtenvIilB. 9191. joh«n- 
noaburg.tP9T73) all' 80 

For EFT. posts Southern Europe send 
cv to Ahucon Agency. 8 Greycoat 

Plorn. BW 1 (nocullerei. iI 47 B 9 i 

3 11 -Bit 

Administration 

Local Education 
Authority 

- LEICESTERSHIRE 


The following porta are part at 
lha rebuilding pro grata mo far the 
service: 

al OLDER LEAVER SPECIAL- 
ISTS 19 pasta) AP4/9 U9QI - 
£7879. 

To undertake guidance and 
placing work with 6th form stu- 
dents. Paste bind in Leicester 
and Coalville. 

bl CAREERS OFFICERS i4 
pails > AP3/4 £3632 • £7137. 

To undertake guidance end 
plarlnn work wllh stslutory one 
pupils. 

Poets baaed In Leicester, vv le- 
sion nnd Coalville areae. 


plama In Careora Guidance or bo 
completing a full time course for 
the Diploma. 

Full details from the Director 
of Education. County llall, G I on- 
field. Leicester LE3 BRF (tel. 
0333-871313 ext. 236> lo whom 
applications I no formal with 
names and addresses or two rn- 
fereiu and SAE should be' re- 
turned by 2Bth Auguat. i29032i 

381-80 

. NORTHUMBERLAND 

* • ; 

■re Invited for the 
' above. poet following the gppotiit- 
.uaeM ol the present holder to e 
-lit lor post with another «u hoi' 
Or. T1iaj].eT*oil *PRolQY>4 will 


CAREERS SERVICE 

Applications are Invited far the 
following posts wltnln ilia Au- 
thority’s Career* Service:- 

(II Area Careers Officer. 
Bridgwater usd North Waal Some- 
root. 

The salary for this full-luma 
POl i HI graded post will be within 
the range EB2B1 to £10279 par 
annum. 

The post holder will be a mam- 
bar of the Cureera Service Mon- 
nnemenl Team end bo responsible 
to thB Education Officer .Careers) 
for the organ leal ton. management 
and development ol all aspect* of 
Caroera Servlco provision In the 
Bridgwater and North Waal Gome- 
reel Arna. 

Candidates must ba qualified 
Careora orrtcers and have had 
vvLde experience In tha Caroera 
Service. 


(8) Senior Careers Officer Car 
tha Htuidlreppad. 

Tha salary far thle lull-time 
post will be within the SO 1 scale, 
cur randy £8190 to £8733 par 


As a member of the Career* 
Service Hetuluuarlara Team based 
at County Hall, Taunton, the 
poatholder will be required to 
co- ordinate end develop guidance 
and placement provision for hand- 
Icappod and disadvantaged young 
people throughout tha County. 

Candidates must bo qualified 
and experienced Careers Officers. 


General 


WEST8U9SEX 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 
■ Horsham. West Sussex. 

Required for September 1st 1 B81. 
School secretary. Good sjwrtlMuid 
end typjngi audio akllls an rohrontaoe. 

Hours 9.00 lo 3.30 and 9.00 to 1 .00 

an prBvtaua 1, o*parlenro In a School 
Office would be helpful but BPleaaBnl 
personality and an ability to get an 
with people If essentia . 

Please apply In writing with • 
record of previous experience and tha 
names of to referees to: The lined 
Master. Christ a Hospital. Iloraham. 
West Sussex. RK13 7LB. 

Closing dare for applications- 
Auguat aJih. 120030) 322- BO 


Educational 

Psychologists 


AVON COUNTY 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATIONALPSVCHOLOOY 

PSYl^HOL O 3 1ST 
Applicants must ba suitably 


BIRMINGHAM 

WELD COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

Require**! 5 COORDINATOR. Salary 
£7000 who will stimulate community 
activity onddevalopmant, support the 
existing five workers, sod will be 
responsible to the Management Com 
mil tee lor administration or the Pfo- 

i ict. WELD is d well-established 
immunity Project working in a 
mult I -racial. Inner-city arse. Relevant 
experience ipartlcularly In multi- 
racial situations) la essential for this 
challenging post which la runded 
under I.C.P.P. until March 3 1st 
1983, when It will ba reviewnd. 

Send a s.a.o. to the Secretary. 
WELD. 33. Wilson Road, Hand- 
— (orlh. Birmingham. DI9 Jt-U. 

Closing date September 4th 1981 . 
120033) 381-80 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

THE KELSEY KERRIDOE SPORTS 
HALL 

Natlansljolnt Council Scale2l£4464 

Applications ore Invited lor the above 
poat. The building Is sited In the 
contro or the City and has u man 
reputation lor providing a wide range 
ol faellttles, both sporting and social. 

Tha sucreastul applicant will Join a 
team responsible for the day-to-day 
handling snd use of sports aqulpmmt. 


vk 


handling and uso of sports tqutpmom. 
llrat aid, coaching and the policing ol 

'^pplicetfon form ond Job Doacrlp- 
Hon from f.G. Loyshon. Msnnuer. 
Tol. No. Cambridge '02931 6 8791. 
CLOSING DATE: 28.6.81 1 2 9293^ 


Application form and further 
dotal la far both posts are available 
from Iho Chief Education Offlrer. 


from Iho Chief Education Offlrdr, 
Stiff INTI. Countv llall. The 
Crescent. Taunton. Somerset TAI 
4DY. Stamped nddreased en- 
velope please, stating which post 
required. 

Closing data far bolh.posta: 28 
Auqust 1981. (290341 321-80 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Cureera Advisory Service — 
Mid-Northumberland Area 


5 ADVISER 


Applicants must ba suitably 
qualified; the commencing salary 
will be In the range £7396 • 
£ 12 . BIO. depending an age end 
qualifications. 

Further details and application 
form, raiurnsbe by 28lh August, 
from Director of Paraonna I Bor- 

8Sf AKHAYSS r pmn 

' i&sa“wb 

7DE. 

Ksmjsei/Ajr'^ 


Librarians 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

BOSTON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
Rowley Road, Boston, Llnca. 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
TUTOR LIBRARIAN. LECTUR- 


. ' 'M .htH'I: . Mv l iV ■' ill 

ri . f l y . 1 '■. . ir A . • . - 1 1 . ri 


on mater 

bar 1981 probably far the dura 
tlon of tha autumn term. 

Do tails and forms from the 
Principal lo be returned os soon oa 
• Dooalbla. (2B429) 371-80 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

SCHOOL TOURS ORGANISER 
PQL Young Adventure Ltd. ore look- 
ing ror a young person to work in their 
school tours department, based in 
Hertfordshire. 

The post carries ruli responsibility 
far organising all aspects or our 
school tours dealing with about 100 


-ffir Haringey 

Stroud Green Centre 

Pre-School 

Centre 

Co-ordinator 

Day Grade 8 - £9,474 - £10,212 p.a. Inclu- 
sive. 

The Stroud Groon Centre is a new venture consisting 
of two existing nursery classes at Stroud Green 
Infants School, and a Pre-School Centro intended to 
provide a facility for approx. 36 children between the 
agas of 2 and 6 on a full or part-lime baalB, accord- 
ing to need. The Pre-School Centre, which will be 
Jointly administered by the Education and Social 
Services departments, will aim to involve the family 
as a whole in relation to good child care practice. It 
will ba open 52 weeks per year. 

You should have substantial under 6'a experience, 
and will probably be from one ol the following 
backgrounds: Nursery Nursing, Teaching, Play Ther- 
apy, Psychology or social Work. 


for organising aii asoacta or our Ab Co-ordlnBtof, you will h eve supervisory resoonsl’ 

£hoo! groups durmo'tha 00 M b% for 1 2 Blaff, also from a variety of professional 

we think me position would suit H backgrounds, and will be responsible for the day to 


Sri 1^5 t : ' 


dqeatlqik and will assist with th 
Wtrni oltl*d Asatatant Diractora ol 
EditcaUon. ThU peat will be suit- 
sola EttHBR fora qualified Cnull- 
data who itmv •lraady have aomo 
Local Govern io«nt or other aflmJ- 
nli trail vo rxgtrltoM OR for a 
idtdato . soaking to «ntar ’ lha 
oclijcullonni odmlntstrp' 
odln varlad erpertatiro of 

_ l of'att EducblK 

. Applicants about . 
our* Graduates or hold altarna- 
tlve aqulvalent huablicationa and 
Itton should prstarnbiy Imve 
ng OKparlenn 


' ApplMtkm* ' an invited far 
th|a past Which Is basad In 
Aahtpgion and provide* ad 

a jpprfunlty Cor a auilably quall- 
■d and exdiHancad person to 

a aln expsrlonco in n rnnaa of 
utlei wilhln the lanrica, 
Includad Jn . Itiesfc ‘ duties 
. would ba vocal tonal' guidance 
work, which would Include toini 
work with older and academical 
ly abler, pup 
aleo he ea oi . 
take liaison work 
plovers and other 
Candidates 
appropriate 


Ancillary Services 

8CntteR8BT' 

Required 'to start Saptember 10th 
reaponsibie lady with appropriate 
experience to Join team of four 


someone tmale or femela) who Is aged 
batwpen 92 end 23 years of age, with 
some oxparlaiKB of office work, on 
excellent telephone manner and tho 
confidence to work on thalr own In a 
buoy, Informal environment. 

An Interest In tha travel la obvious- 
ly uaoful la a knowledge of French. 
Reasonable typing la essential. Tha 
post may well suit a teacher, currently 
unemployed. 

Career proipects In our growing 
conyjony are excellent. Salary a found 

Write for application form to: Jane 
Drimble, POL Young Adventure Ltd.. 
Bll Station Street, Itasi-on-Wye. 
Herefordshire. HR9 7AK. Tel: Roal- 
on-Wya 10989)6023. (29023) 391-80 

OXFORDSHIRE 
OXFAM EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

South Landon/UjamoB Development 
Education Centre. 

Require an EDUCATION ASSISTANT 
to take responsibility for Centre 
library end artefact loan’ services. 

Applicants should have PRIMARY 
multi-racial LlbraryAeachlng experi- 
ence and be able to atari oa soon as 
possible. 

Thle new full-time post will be 
ra- appraised after the first lllreo 
years. 

Salary range: £4.930 pa rlelna to 
£6.410 pa. 

Application ror ms and details 
from: The Personnel Department. 

feW. 7 3 4 677 B r b ’' ry kd " 

Cloning 'huo: Aunust 28lh. 1294381 


backgrounds, and will be responsible for the day to 
day running of the Pre-Scnool Centre, which it 
based at Stroud Green Infante School. The overall 
responsibility for the School, and the Stroud Grain 
Centre, resta with the Head Teacher. All staff of thi 
Pre-School Centre will be on N.J.C. conditions with 


an average 36 hour working week. 

It is expected that the first children will be admitted 
to the Pre-School Centre In January 19B2. 
Application Forms and further details avallibli 


from: Chief Education Officer, Education Office* 
(8N), 48-62 Station Road, Wood Green, N22 4TY. 
Tol: 881 3000- ext. 3137. Closing date: 28th Augutt, 1 
.1981. a 


matron* i 

to-oducot 


rgo of boy* wulfore in 

.... ediool tor children 

with IgarniPB dlfflculllee. B - IS 

year*. Mu« ba prepared lo lake 

charge In absanca of lleed Matron. 
Plaaao apply naming rofareea to 
ter.. Ravonacroft School, 

‘ st la, near Bath. (290Q4) 


Outdoor Education 


SOUTHAMPTON 

NDER OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
lAJ^THOEiNB MANOR Y, M.C. A . 


pproprlate quallrknqons such ■; 
fla The .Diploma,. In Careara - _.. ■ •: 

Miscellaneous 




............ forms and furtbar 

. (Jet alts obtainable from the Direc- 
tor of Education, education Oe- 
, psr tenant. Eldon House, Rag artt 

. Cameo, OokforMi, 

Upon Tyro NB3 3HZ. _ — 

: turned by dot leler then 4lh 
September- (29394) .521-80 


equivalent, or untt to ad qdal 
Ify.lD.Ute neSr future 

3 to 

. end 

separation expenses in. approved 
cases. Essential car user allow- 
ance is applicable and assisted 
car purchase. 

Further detain end applies 
tlon forma- may -Im obtalnei 
[ram Thu. Director 6f Education. 
‘^dWHouBC, Regent Centre. 

SKB 

August 1901 ' ■ 2321 


BIRMINGHAM 


gy 4 N mTO£ ,ETHoD,8T . 

Enthusiastic and versatile musician 
required to fill the poat of Director □( 
Muaig at Ulrminahem Methodist Cen- 
tral Half. An ability to develop muela 
within lha Churon and aleo promote 


and aleo ore 
thin lha Be 
ncart hell is 


... ■ ' SALTUS GRAMMAR: SCHOOL 
' Pembroke B-K Bermuda 
Mr. J. K, McPH£E;B,A.. Dip. Ed., M.Ed. 

BERMUDA 

SALTUS 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


within lha Churon end aleo promote 
—•side events within lha Bell re- • 
red. A lerae concert hell is a veil- 
a and (ndjUlea for rehearsal and 
private teaching. 

n An Ontaiust, is not eapecjelly re- 
re d although this would be help- 
. An ability to work with young 
people would be on advantage. 

. This la Initially a part-Ume appoint- 
ment. salary approx 9.000 p.a. with 
possibility of accommodation op pra- 

Further details qr application to: , 
‘ Irmtngham 

orottod' 


Christian commitment and admin./ 
marketlnp aldlls rnqulrod. Wrllo la 
Dlractoroyailh August. 12931^^ ^ 

Appllcetlon* era invited lor tlto post 
of Inetructar/Tutor nt Impact Dn- 
yelopmont Training Oroup bnaed In 
the Laka District. 

Far details regarding the position 
wrlta, enclosing g gae lo, kntpaal 

English as a 
Foreign Language 


*1,000.00 COMMISSION 
i* youra If. e.g. you send our School 
Just a groups Of la - lSjpPL atudanta 


FURTHER EDUCATION 
OFFICER 

" Salanf £4325-£6925_ 

plus £700 London welqhtlng 
(maximum to start £B525 plus £700) ^ • 

The National Union of Students requires jjffcj • 
experienced person to develop 119 work In Wfjj ; 
er education. Located within the eleven P«^/- 
Research and Polloy Department, the POJtJjv 
volves research ana Information dissemination! 


For further details and an application formM •; 
to Joy Gilson, Research and Policy pepaj 
ment. NUS, 3 Endslelgh 9t„ Utto-r 

wciIhodu. 

Applications must be In by """"TS" 
September Z [jJlJS . 

NU3 IS AN EQUAL l tNSsA ^J ; 

OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 



WILTSHIRE CbuNtY COU NCIL - 
COUNTY RECORD OFFICE . 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
ARCHIVIST APS/SOI 

0,371 • £8,733 p.a. 

Qualified Archivist required for ond of two sdnlpf P^‘ 
In ;the. Record. Office;, The posthoid'flr Will h 8 Vf ffv hu t 
fwpon8|b|lity for listing and search^ room- service*. > 
will also assist the County Archivist in wider sspeo , 
the work of the Reqortf Office: ^--tl 

Applicants should bp graduates with a 
Archive.:. Administration .and have: ‘several r* ,. 
akparlanceof archlve worl^. ;f v. ■ ' . ; • 

Ariplioatlon , forma and further cje(aij® fr °^ oa d, 
County Arohlvl8t f County; Hall, Bythosee^ 
ffbwbridge (telephone troyvbrldge 364l» 
returnable by 2Sth Abguat ,1981. Please q u ° 
reference AV.81 .266. 



MM 


a F L. SENIOR TUTOR required for 
B,r - — - ■ -- — teach, euparvlaa and 
artmant at a 


of recreational facilities. 

A similar rouraa to those at the 
University of Kent at Canterbury, w 
be held In the LlngusLreme Ce 


Telephone 09064 


B.Ed. HONOURS N 

TWo new degree coursee that have been 


JL^I-IIPfirtin.i.i-i.lT^eT 


of the buturo will ooipmenos In September 1981. 

Mlddle/SecondSfY ‘Spools list’ Strand Is . 

■ 'hmhded to produoeteaahere with soonelderable 
ln one ® u bjobl together with a general 
s billty o overlng a broad speotrum. 

Craft, begijn and TbohnOlogy lain answer to. 
ZS" 'or greater emphasis to be placed on the 
practical and teohnologloal skills In schools. 

Both these oouraea will Involve working alongside 
3 ,rortT other courses at times, providing 
a unique opportunity to share greater. resources 
ana gain valuable ekparlenoe. 

Fbjr further Information and an application form 
wnte to: The Administrative Officer, School of 
Mucat on, Trent Polyteohnlc, Clifton Hall, Clifton, 

Nottingham NGil S nj. ■•••• ••, 

■TREryT= 

POLYTECHNIC 

NQTTINBHAIVUUUEEi 


BUDGET LOAN OFFER 

Of WTaBBST IB hXED FOa THB TERM OF THE 
UWI AND FRBB WIURAN0B HAY BB MCLU0SD TO PfKJTfiCT 

; - ;• J ybua family. - 

•' : Homeowners borrow 
: •, from £5OO-£2O,OO0 

9Neuu. juuf o«n r*»aymMi p«t*4 from 3-1B Y»»r*. 

^i ^'use. die' cash (or any purpose or pay off all 
w«4i”J"to|j billa and redude your monthly outgoings, 


47 | - 

BO Ltd. P.O. B 

OX 

re f i* 

iR’B COMPANION to 

” chentur. Ml 

6882. ftBld 

Re- 

s 

IS) 

:lng. 3rd impraaaion. 

n-l.t. mmm.nl rn r 

flVBr mm . 


f 1 1 r 1 1 i f T • f ■ PMil'J 




LEARN TO TEFL THISSUMM. 

'ofHB,*"" S f ° P P,L ^ 


T.E.S. 

goes 

to 

work. 


SCOTLAND 

SOLWAY COAST 
Former School «. • 

Courtin' itdutB, namr 
Ino Adam ri 
OaqalllnB 






The TES now prouldos on Its "School to Work " page each 
week, specialist news coverage of the developing — and 
controversial — relationship between education arid industry 
and the transition from school to work. 

Industry and education need to know about each other, 
They also need to keep tabs on the rapidly growing activities of 
the agencies and organizations, public and voluntary/ that deal 
with young people. 

Tne "School to Work" page supplements the attention 
being paid throughout the paper to the needs and interest of 
industrial trainers, careers specialists, youth workers, and all 
those concerned with equipping the young for a full adult role. 

The Times Educational Supplement's coverage of 
education has always been b % road> and it has regarded ’ 

industrial training and youth affairs as part of its field, in the 
pasttwo years the growing national and professional concern 
has been reflected in the increased space andprominence 
iventhroughoutthepaperto these matters. The most : 




aha others> suph as t/lq npw-ria 

-m ^di^lb^i^b^bsha.ddyvad irt thd TES before 
you cart Ie6rh aboOt them fro rh any other source; 

TES— the weekly for, news about education at all levels— 
including vocational training. 

From newsagents on Fridays price 45p. 


roam with opan .nroplacai 


sisp 
























